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WHAT WE MAY .LEARN. 


We shall have very imperfectly 
fulfilled the task which we had set 
ourselves in describing the causes, 
both of French failure and Prussian 
success in*the present war, if Mr. 
Cardwell and his advisers find any 
difficulty in extracting from our 
narrative some useful hints to aid 
them in the work in which they 
are this moment supposed to be 
engaged.. The three main sources 
of all the disasters from which 
the French now suffer, are these: 
gross corruption everywhere, in 
high places as well as in low; a 
policy of ‘centralisation carried to 
such an extent as to render the 
machine which it was designed 
to guide unmanageable; and a 
system of transport and supply— 
Intendance Militaire —so defec- 
tive that it broke down as soon 
as the first strain of war and its 
requirements fell upon it. To these 
may be added: the constitution 
of the French army, democratic to 
the core, and therefore opposed to 
all discipline except that of brute 
force; and the extraordinary ignor- 
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ance of the French officers, as well 
those employed on the staff as 
those attached to regiments, of 
the first principles of the art.in 
which they. were assumed to be 
instructors to their men. The 
effect of the first abuse was, that 
the army, when called into the 
field, appeared in numbers de 
plorably incomplete, in composi- 
tion deplorably defective. The 
effect of the second abuse was, that 
the army in the field could not 
be recruited except by a process 
so formal and tedious as positively 
to obstruct the operation. While 
of the third it is not too much to 
say, that it justified all that Genera! 
Trochu had prophesied concerning 
it while yet. the trial of its powers 
was in the-future. As to the sub- 
sidiary evils referred to, they speak | 
for themselves. Bad officers make 
bad soldiers; and mutiny and in- 
subordination trod fast upon the. 
heels of incompetency, too glaring 
to be disguised. The French army, 
when tested in war with a power 
which it affected to hold cheap, 
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broke to pieces, and the French 
nation is reaping the fruits of years 
of misgovernment and of an amount 
of social demoralisation unparalleled 
in modern times. 

The opposite, in all: respects, to 
the French principle of military 
administration, is that of Prussia. 
It may be rigid in itself, and to- 
wards the bulk of the population 
somewhat oppressive ; but the voice 
of slander neyer charged those whose 
duty it is to guide and control it, 
with corruption. In recruiting their 
armies, both Powers depend upon 
conscription. But while France, re- 
cognising the principle of remplace- 
ment, opens a door to abuses by 
which individuals gain and the 


State suffers, Prussia exacts.rigidly, 
from all classes alike—from the rich 
not less than from the poor, from 
the noble equally with the peasant 
—that amount of personal service 
under arms which the law has 
appointed for each. 


Hence the 
strength of the Prussian army, 
whether for peace or war, is to a 
man and a horse just what the 
returns represent it to be; whereas 
the French army, with a formid- 
able muster-roll on paper, takes 
the field comparatively worthless, 
because with all its battalions, regi- 
ments, and even batteries incom- 
plete. Again, the Prussian army, 
looking, as all armies to be effective 
must, to a common centre for the 
motive power which shall be felt and 
acknowledged everywhere, is yet so 
distributed in peace time into por- 
tions complete each within itself, as 
to be capable, at the shortest notice, 
of rapid concentration, and, which is 
not less important, of steady and 
systematic recruitment, each portion 
drawing its reinforcements from the 
province of which it forms the 
standing garrison. Hence, while the 
French labour, on the breaking-out 
of war, to fill the vacancies in 
the ranks with conscripts, gathered 
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in at random from all parts of the 
country, and brought to Paris, or 
some other central depot, for distri- 
bution; the Prussians, calling in 
trained reserves from the several 
military districts, put their corps at 
once upon a war footing, and leave 
behind when the corps marches de- 
pots on which fresh levies may be 
gathered, disciplined, and made fit 
for active service. Finally, while 
France trusts to a Garde National 
in her last extremity, which has 
never served in the regular army at 
all, and elects its own officers, Prus-. 
sia has her veteran Landwehr to 
look to, officered by gentlemen who, 
having completed their term of duty 
with the line, rise to commissions in 
the militia, through the non-commis- 
sioned grades, and after special exa- 
minations as to their fitness for the 
higher commands to which they 
aspire. So also, in what we may 
call the Control Department, the 
differences between the French and 
tne Prussian systems are to the full 
as striking. The French’ select, to 
be the administrators of all its sup- 
plies to the army, whether of war- 
like or other stores, whether of me- 
dicines or provisions, old officers 
and non-commissioned officers, the 
best of whose years had been spent 
in doing “regimental duty, chiefly 
with the infantry, without any op- 
portunity having been afforded 
them of studying the wants of ar- 
mies, either in the gross or in detail, 
or the modes of supplying them. 
Moreover, to these old officers and 
non-commissioned officers, necessar- 
ily bad men of business, because 
wholly unused to it, just so much 
of independent power is given as 
to render them checks and _hin- 
drances, rather than assistants, to 
the generals commanding districts 
in time of peace, and at the head of 
corps, and even armies in the field. 
Let anybody who is curious to 
know how the system works read 
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the Emperor’s — or the de- 
spatches of Marshals 

and Bazaine, and he will see that 
the appliances necessary to render 
the work effective were all want- 
ing * the critical moment; that 
the res which ought to have 
crowded the magazines were not 
there; that ammunition itself ran 
short ; and that everything, down to 
carts, waggons, and means of trans- 
port, had to be applied for at the 
moment when the existence of the 
army depended on their being al- 
ready at hand. How could it be 
otherwise than that an army so 
dealt with should get out of gear 
as soon as the attempt was made to 
turn it to its proper uses? If there 
had‘ been no other reasons for the 
failure at the opening of the cam- 
paign, the breakdown in the Intend- 
ance would have been sufficient to 
account for it. 

The reader will have gathered 
from what was said in our last num- 
ber, how different in all respects 
from the French system of con- 
trol and supply is that which 
prevails in the Prussian army. 
In Prussia men are selected for 
the different departments of army 
administration according to their 
well-known special qualifications. 
Artillery officers versed in all the 


arcana of their art take charge of: 


military stores, property so called, 
and distribute them. Engineer of- 
ficers do the like with intrenching 
tools, pontoons, and other articies 
needed in their craft. Staff officers, 
trained in the War Academy, have 
charge of the Commissariat, and its 
means of transport. The principal 
medical officers are responsible that 
their own supplies are adequate 
and at hand. And all are as com- 
pletely. subordinated to the corps- 
commander in whose district they 
happen to be stationed, as he in his 
turn is subordinated to the Minister 
of War, and the Minister of War to 
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the King. Thus the machine works 
not less regularly in war than in 
ay ay of course, wherever 

ostilities are going on, to the 
interruptions which these occasion. 
The chain of responsibility, also, is 
complete in every link, and each 
sustains the amount of pressure that 
is put upon it, because the pressure, 
being well divided, is nowhere too 
great, and friction becomes im- 
possible. 

It may be worth while, before 
proceeding to deduce from these de- 
tails the lesson which they teach, 
if we briefly advert to the not less 
striking contrast that is presented 
when we pass in review the consti- 
tution of the two armies, both as 
regards the spirit of the men and 
the professional and other aequire- 
ments of the officers. The French 
army, as we have just said, is demo- 
cratic to the core. The private is 
taught to d himself as socially 
the equal of his officer. It is mere 
luck, to which the chances of war 
may at any time give a turn, which 
places him for the moment in a 
subordinate situation. And this 
is made the more clear to him, 
that every officer not immediately 

from one or other of the 
military schools has served in the 
ranks, and been promoted from 
them. The Prussian army, on the 
contrary, is thoroughly aristocratic. 
It is officered exclusively by gentle- 
men, all of whom, whether educated 
at a military school or otherwise, 
join their regiments as ensigns, and 
serve for a certain specified time on 
obation. For the ensign ‘in the 
russian army is not, like the en- 
sign in our army, a, commissioned 
officer. ‘His place in the corps is. 
rather that of a cadet, which enables 
him to wear a sword, and to associ- 
ate with the officers; but for all 
0 fone of military command, places 

im under the company sergeant- 
major. If at the expiration of his 
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term of trial he be pronounced mili- 
tarily qualified, he must be further 
tested in regard to his social and 
moral qualities, before he is advanced 
to a lieutenaney. And this is 
done by a committee of officers, 
whose verdict is scarcely ever called 
in question, because it is almost 
always just. If they pronounce 
the ensign or cadet to be the sort 
_of person with whom the officers of 
the regiment find it satisfactory to 
associate, that decision, coming on 
the back of his professional ap- 
proval, secures for him his commis- 
sion. If they pronounce against 
him, he retires at once into civil life. 

Of the relative degrees of influ- 
ence exercised by the French and 
Prussian officers over their men, 
the present war supplies abundant 
proof. A’ Prussian company or 
regiment, harassed with much mar- 
ching and fighting, may be dirty 
and in rags—though this rarely oc- 
curs—but it is never insubordinate. 
A French company or regiment no 
sooner finds itself in distress than 
it throws off all the restraints of 
discipline. One who saw and heard 
what he reported, assures us that in 
Sedan, during the night before the 
surrender, the French troops were 
like madmen. No officer’s life was 
safe. The Prussian soldier never 
omits to salute his officer, even 
when wounded, and deprives him- 
self of his own cloak to cover his 
captain or his lieutenant, if either be 
without one. In return the Prus- 
sian officer is towards his men what 
a considerate master is to his domes- 
tic servants. The common mode of 
address from the captain to the pri- 
vate is ‘‘ My Son,” and as a son the 
man receives his officer’s commenda- 
tion or rebuke. We have thus the 
perfection*of an army constitution ; 

force in which authority is wield- 
ed by ‘one set of men accustomed 
from? their childhood to command ; 
and! service is performed by another 
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set of men accustomed from their 
childhood to obey. Yet there is 
neither servility on the one hand, 
nor insolence on the other. It is 
home-life transferred to the barrack 
and the camp. 

Again, the French, content fo give 
an excellent theoretical education to 
a certain number of officers, who 
serve all their lives in the staff corps, 
leave the officers of the infantry and 
the cavalry to make the most of 
such knowledge as they may pick 
up in the ranks; which seldom 
goes further than a familiarity with 
the common routine movements of 
parade, and the words to be given in 
changing one formation into another. 
War schools the French army has 
none, as contradistinguished from 
its artillery schools and schools of 
engineering ; and the consequence is, 
that the great bulk of its officers are 
as illiterate as they are vulgar in 
their habits. Even the officers of the 
staff corps themselves know little 
beyond what can be gathered from 
the study of bygone wars, especially 
the wars of the First Empire, super- 
added to surveying, military draw- 
ing, castrametation, and the duty of 
outposts and patrols as laid down 
by regulation. How very x, to 
fectly they practised what they had 
learned in the matter of outpost and 


-patrol duty, the constant surprises of 


French corps during the war make 
manifest; and their knowledge of 
country, whether obtained from maps 
or from ptrsonal survey, was ignor- 
ance in comparison with that of 
which the Prussian staff showed that 
they were masters. The Prussians, 
on the other hand, by the process of 
passing through the staff the most in- 
telligent of their officers of every arm, 
contrive to inoculate all their regi- 
ments, whether of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, with persons quite fit, 
should the occasion arise, to become 
corps-commanders ; while at the war 
schools—of which there are seven— 
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the rest learn enough to render them 
capable of handling battalions and 
regiments well, and so becoming in 
time excellent brigadiers. 

Keeping these leading principles 
in mind, and looking to the issues 
of a fair trial between two armies 
respectively built up upon them, it 
will not, we think, be difficult for 
our Minister of War, assuming him 
to have wise counsellors beside him, 
to work out a system which, without 
servilely copying either, shall give 
us the cream of both, and yet fall 
in with our own national habits and 
prejudices, modified, as these must 
necessarily be, by the force of cir- 
cumstances too strong to be resisted. 
Thus, in the primary matter of all, 
the recruitment of men—the get- 
ting together of the living material 
out of which armies are formed—it 
is self-evident that for general ser- 
vice a conscription in any form is 
out of question among us. We 
need not, surely, give again in 
detail the reasons for this judgment. 
General service for Englishmen 
means service in India, in Africa, in 
the West Indies, in America, in the 
Mediterranean, in China, diversified 
with occasional sojourns of perhaps 
two or three years at a time in 
Great Britain or in Ireland. To lay 
this burden, by the power of law, 
on the shoulders of the whole adult 
male population, would be to subject 
the manhood of England to a bond- 
age such as no free nation could be 
expected to endure. No, The regular 
army of England must continue te 
be raised as for the last eighty or 
ninety years (not more) it has been 
raised, altogether by voluntary en- 
listment. If the wages now offered 
for soldiers be insufficient to procure 
them, raise the pay. If men will 
not come even then unless a bounty 
be offered, give a bounty. Make 
the service .as attractive as you 
please; and fix its limits at what- 
ever term shall present the best 
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prospect of keeping up a peacc 
establishment; and capetedd to this 
a practical reserve system if you 
can—but do not try a conscription. 
How to set up a separate and efficient 
reserve system in a country, where 
there is no restriction on locomotion, 
and all who choose may emigrate 
without asking leave from the Gov- 
ernment, is a question more easily put 
than answered. We know that Mr. 
Cardwell’s scheme, well meant as it 
was, has failed. Possibly if he had 
offered sixpence instead of fourpence 
a-day as a retaining fee, more men 
might have listened to him. But 
this is mere conjecture on our part; 
and therefore we end as we began, 
by confessing that the full valuc 
of a proposal admirable in theory 
cannot be determined except by an 
amount of experience to which as yet 
we do not pretend to have attained. 

But though conscription for the 
regular army be, in this country, 
out of the question, ‘compulsory 
service in the militia is an obliga- 
tion which the law of en land and 
immemorial usage equally impose 
upon every able bodied Englishman 
between the ages of ‘sixteen and 
sixty. We hold that it.is the duty 
of the Government to revive and 
enforce, in a modified form, this 
old constitutional obligation. In- 
deed we go further: the Ministers 
who decline to do so, or fail to make 
their tenure of office dependent 
upon the support which they re- 
ceive from Parliament, are, in our 
poor opinion,, unfit to preside over 
the destinies of the empire; for, 
after all, the obligation need not be 
so enforced as to impose upon the 
people a weight which shall be in- 
tolerable. A population of thirty 
millions of souls, or of twenty-two, 
if for the present we confine our 
periment to Great Britain, can easily 
spare from the fnaiipileliel of trade 
and agriculture three hundred thou- 
sand men to guard the realm against 
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both foreign invasion and internal 
discord. Besides, as we have shown 
over and over again, it will not be 
necessary, so long as the country is 
at peace, to put more than one-third 
—possibly one-sixth—of this militia 
force under arms at the same time. 
And this third, or this. sixth—these 
hundred thousand, or, if you prefer 
it, fifty thonsand, militiamen—will 
be most effective if so disposed as 
to reduce to the lowest possible 
figure the drain upon industry oc- 
casioned by their enrolment. In- 
deed we see but one objection to 
this scheme, which, even if valid, 
ought not to weigh it down—viz., 
that taxation might be increased if 
we made up our minds, in time of 
peace, to’ garrison these islands with 
two hundred thousand, or one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, reliable 
troops, instead of trusting, as vee do 
now, to some forty thousand effec- 
tives, having behind them an equal 
number of recruits and old men of 
the regular army, and behind them 
again a crowd of undisciplined and 
imperfectly-armed militia and volun- 
teers. This is possible, indeed pro- 
bable, perhaps certain, at the outset ; 
but surely, with a little manage- 
ment, such arrangements may be 
made as shall gradually restore the 
financial balance to what it was, 
perhaps render it in the end more 
advantageous to the tax - payer 
than it is at this moment. Can 
this be done? We really think 
that it may—as thus: 

‘In the first place, the Legislature, 
when it agrees to resuscitate the 
old constitutional law of the lard, 
will have a perfect right to make a 
difference between the wages paid 
to the man who serves exclusively 
at home, and the pay of the soldier 
who, in peace as well as war, is 
liable to be sent to all parts of the 
world. This is obviously just, even 
if the militiamen be made movable 
from station to station, as troops are 









moved now, within the limits of 
the United Kingdom. But why 
should he be made thus movable ? 
Under the old law, which it is pro- 
posed to revive and modify, no 
militiaman was required, except in 
casevof invasion, or the actual oc- 
currence of rebellion, to be marched 
beyond the confines of his own 
county. Within these limits he 
had times and places fixed, when 
he was bound to appear in arms, 
and be trained to the use of them. 
But never going beyond his own 
neighbourhood, nor severing — the 
connection that linked him with 
his parish or his employer, he com- 
bined in his own person the cha- 
racters of a citizen and a soldier; 
being available for industrial pur- 
poses when not required for military 
duty, and keeping in both capacities 
those home associations unbroken 
which more than anything else save 
men from becoming savage and 
reckless. Lord Russell, we imagine, 
had these facts in his mind when 
he proposed, in 1858, that Militia 
Bill which made shipwreck of his 
Government. Lord Russell’s views 
were in the main right, and he 
might have carried them into prac- 
tice had he only opened his eyes a 
little wider, and seen what those 
modifications are which alone can 
adapt customs of the middle ages to 
our own times. 

When battles were fought with 
slings, bows, swords, spears, and 
axes, and success or failure depend- 
ed mainly upon individual prowess, 
the task of training a people to the 
use of arms was easy enough. In 
pw the butt, the ring, the quarter- 

and suchlike, were the people's 
pastime, just as the manége and the 
joust were the amusements of. their 
natural leaders. In ‘these days a 
‘good deal more is required, and 
therefore occasional drills in small 
bodies, even if acc in shooting 
be superadded, will not give us an 
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effective militia—nor, let us add, 
an effective force of volunteers 
neither. While, therefore, we 
should as much as possible keep 
each militia regiment in time of 

e within its own county, or 
division of its own county, the re- 
giment itself must be exercised to- 
gether from the first, quarters being 
provided for it at the expense of 
the county at some central part, 
whether near or far away from the 
county town is a matter of no real 
moment. The regiment thus embo- 
died ought in peace to serve through 
one continuous year, the rank and 
file. being liable to be called up 
again at any moment till the ter- 
mination of six years. In war, 


whatever portion of the militia may 
be embodied, as it is embodied dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, 
so it must by law be rendered mov- 
able, like the regular troops, to any 
point within the three kingdoms 
where its services arerequired. The 


condition of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers will of course 
be different. They never leave 
their colours. The former, holding 
permanent rank, and, like the offi- 
cers of Mr. Pitt’s army of reserve, 
being eligible to promotion and 
exchanges into the line, must 
take over the successive waves of 
militia recruits as they come in. 
The latter being, in like manner, 
permanent officials, must help to 
form the entire force, and thus earn 
their pensions. Hence, when the 
occasion arises for calling out more 
than one ban of the militia at the 
same time, there will be little cause 
to apprehend overcrowding in the 
ranks. After the first week or ten 
days volunteering will ‘on ‘so 
briskly that the stre of the 
companies will certainly not exceed 


what it was by more than one half. : 


Men embodied for an indefinite 
length of time, and liable to be 
carried far from their homes at a 
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moment’s notice, soon cease to be 
citizens. are aware that 
the army is better paid than 
the militia. They know or believe 
that ‘the life of the regular soldier 
is far more exciting and full of 
adventure than their own. They 
need no encouragement from with- 
out, therefore, to make them change 
their actual condition for a better. 
You are at a loss how to establish a 
trained reserve. Try the method 
here suggested, and we shall be 
very much surprised if it fail to 
give youin time of war quite as man 

eligible recruits for your line regi- 
ments as shall enable you to 
place in the field and keep there an 
army worthy of the nation which 
sends it forth. 

But what about the yeomanry 
and volunteers ? Can we do with- 
out them? Are they to be dis- 
pensed with? Whether we can or 
can not do without them, it appears 
to us by no means desirable that we 
should to dispense with them. 
It is quite right that here, as in 
Prussia,the means should be afforded 
to men of refined tastes and cultivated 
manners of rendering military ser- 
vice to the State, without coming 
too closely into contact with persons 
whose tastes are the opposite of re- 
fined, and their intellects unculti- 
vated. Prussia affords these means 
by her institution of ‘one year’s 
men.” We shall find them’ more 
readily in our corps of yeomanry 
and volunteers. But then, in order 
to make the bargain a fair one, the 
yeomanry and volunteers must sub- 
mit to conditions of service more 
stringent than are now in force with 
them. To escape the ballot, young 
men between the ages of eighteen | 
and twenty-four must engage to 
serve, at their own expense, on foot 
or on horsehack, for three consecu- 
tive years. Providing their own 
uniforms, their own horses, their 
own appointments—everything, in 
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short, except their arms—they 
must come, whenever embodied, 
as completely under the Mutiny Act 
as either the militia or the regular 
army. ‘Full powers, likewise, must 
be conferred on commanding officers 
to hold as many drills, by squads, 
troops, companies, and regiments, 
as shall render the force fit to bear 
close inspection by the. general, and 
enable it, on proper occasions, . to 
play a becomifig part.in those great 
manceuvres of all arms which are 
essential to the home-training of all 
armies. Except when so engaged, 
both the yeomanry and volunteers 
will of course do duty at their own 
doors, and receive professional in- 
struction at hours which least inter- 
fere with the business of common 
life; The country will thus receive 
from them gratuitous, and we doubt 
not efficient, service.- It will give 
them in return exemption from ser- 
vice which would be irksome to ail, 
and intolerable to some. j 

The propriety of.quartering line 
regiments in the counties after which 
they are named, thereby creating 
between them and the militia inti- 
mate relations, has been much pressed 
of late by public writers on the at- 
tention of the Government. We 
doubt, not alone the utility, but the 
possibility, of making such an ar- 
rangement. The connection between 
particular regiments and counties, if 
it ever existed at all, existed in times 
when, in the absence of barracks, 
soldiers were billeted on the people. 
It has long passed away, and could 
not; we suspect, be revived. But 
some plan which should prevent the 
constant moving of regiments and 
batteries from one station to an- 
other within the United King- 
dom. would, if carried into effect, 
contribute both to public economy 
and to private comfort. Moves are 
always expensive, and are attended 
likewise with great inconvenience, 
especially to married officers and 
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men. They serve no good p se, 
not even‘as a check on improvident 
marriages; which, by the by, as 
soon as short service becomes the 
law, ought to be by Act of Parlia- 
ment prohibited, except to non-com- 
missioned officers. The sooner, there- 
fore, they are stopped, or as much 
as possible interrupted, the better. 
And this, it appears to us, may be 
effected, if, taking another leaf out 
of the Prussian book, we divide the 
whole army, regulars, militia, and 
volunteers, into corps, and assign to 
each both its local habitation and its 
commander. Howmay this be done? 

Prussia, with her ordinary peace 
establishment of 300,000 men, maps 
out her territories into thirteen mili- 
tary districts, thus stationing in each 
about 25,000 of all arms, which on 
the first threatening of war expand 
at once to 41,000. We, with our 
peace establishment of 200,000 or 
150,000, partly troops of the line, 
partly militia, may be content with 
mapping out the three kingdoms 
into seven military districts; of 
which four shall embrace all Eng- 
land, one the whole of Scotland, 
and two the whole of Ireland, 
This will give to six provinces, 
assuming the peace establishment 
to be 150,000, 20,000 men =re- 
spectively; to the seventh, which 
should include London ‘and what 
are now called the Thames and 
South-eastern districts, 30,000.. As 
the militia and vyoiunteers embodied 
within these several provinces are 
to remain stationary in their respec- 
tive counties, except when concen- 
trated for purposes of manoeuvre, ‘so 
ought the regular regiments, working 
with them, to be kept as much and 
as long as possible in the quarters 
which they oceupy when the new sys- 
tem comes first into play. All must, 
of course, take their tarn of foreign 
service, their places being filled, as 
they vacate them, by the regiments 
which they relieve abroad. But, 
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beyond this, there need be no shift- 
ing about from station to station— 
unless, indeed, Ireland be regarded as 
so far a foreign country for the pre- 


' gent, that all the regiments of the 


line, as well as all the batteries of 
field- artillery, must in their turn 
pass through it. Observe that we 
by no means press this point as in- 
dispensable to the right working of 
the scheme here proposed. Ireland 
may already be—we shall be very 
glad to find her so—fully reconciled 
to the British connection; in which 
case her militia may be safely em- 
bodied, and kept like that of Eng- 
land as a local force. But consider- 
ing that affairs have only just gone 
through a crisis ; that the effects both 
of. the disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Church and of the new land 
law are as yet unknown—it may be 
advisable to pause before incurring 
the risk of even a partial Indian 
mutiny in that section of the United 
Kingdom. 

The country being thus told off 
and garrisoned, there may be placed 
in each province as corps-command- 
er a lieutenant - general, having 
under him two generals of division, 

. and four of brigade. This will bring 
into active employ forty-nine gencral 
officers additional to the eighteen in 
India, one in British America, and 
thirteen scattered through the rest 
of our colonies and dependencies— 
a considerable increase, doubtless, to 
our permanent staff. But if the 
necessities of the times require it, 
the burden must be borne; and it 
will be borne the more cheerfully if 
account be taken of the policy to 
which in time coming it ought to 
lead. What business has an army 
of 300,000 men at most, inclusive 
of the Indian garrison, native troops 
as well as European, with four field- 
marshals and 379 generals? Yet 
such are the. proportions at this 
moment between British troops and 
their nominal leaders. Should such 


a state of things continue? We’ 
think not. In the navy officers are su- 
perannuated as they attain to certain 
ages ; so that the highest active ranks 
can be reached by comparatively few. 
Why should not a similar arrange- 
ment be adopted hereafter in the 
army, due regard being paid to the 
claims of vested interests? Why, as 
the present generals die off, replace 
them in peace, till the list shall be 
reduced to manageable dimensions ? 
And why for the future make any 
man a general, except with honor- 
ary rank, who has passed the six- 
tieth year of his age, or keep an 
upon the active list whose ages shall 
exceed sixty-five? When war arises 
you may, of course, be compelled to 
make generals by the dozen. But 
in peace a hundred names set down - 
as such in the ‘Army List’ will 
more than supply all our possible 
wants, 

All this seems obviously reason- 
able, and not beyond the reach of 
attainment by a well-skilled com- 
mittee of army organisation. Pro- 
bably, too, when the subject comes 
fairly to be considered, the pro- 
priety will be admitted of so far 
borrowing from the Prussians as 
that, before becoming commissioned 
officers, gentlemen s be required 
to serve with us for a year as cadets 
in order to test their fitness for 
military life. Such a regulation 
once made would prove infinitely 
advantageous both to individuals 
and the public; for many a youth 


‘now joins our army, without any 


aptitude for the calling, because his 
mae or guardians desire it, and, 

ting the work, would glady leave 
it, but for the fear of losing caste. 
Bad bargains of this sort cannot be 
dissolved too soon: Again, there is 
no reason why the war schools which 
have recently been set on foot 
among us should not be rendered, 
year by year, more generally useful. 
Nor will the propriety, we daresay, 
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be, overlooked of enlarging the 
utility of the staff school, both by 
rendering the course more exclu- 
sively practical than it now is, and 
by putting greater stress than we do 
at this moment on the acquisition 
of foreign languages. But when all 
this has been effected,—when our 
artillery can turn out its 500 pieces 
thoroughly equipped and stored— 
when our cavalry .maintains its 
15,000 brilliant sabreurs at the 
least—when our infantry, both of 
the line and of the militia, shall 
thoroughly understand their work, 
and our general officers prove their 
ability to handle masses of all arms 
with skill,—we shall still find our- 
selves confronted by the great diffi- 
culty of all; how, in a country like 
this, overridden by an all-powerful 
House of Commons, may we hope to 
infuse into the central military autho- 
rity just so much of vigour as shall 
keep the machine in good working 
order without clashing against the 
prejudices—for opinions we cannot 
call them—of the popular Govera- 
ment under which we live? We 
must confess that the problem would, 
under any circumstances, be hard to 
solve; and the precipitancy with 
which, sixteen years ago, we de- 
parted from constitutional precedent, 
has. certainly not tended to make 
the difficulty of solution less. The 
thing must be done, however, if we 
hope to escape a catastrophe—when- 
ever our own turn comes, as come 
it may any day, to resist aggression 
or repel ‘insult. Yes, the thing 
must be done somehow, unless we 
make up our minds to go on spend- 
ing enormous ‘sums for: very little 
purpose, even in seasons of pro- 
found tranquillity. Consider our 
actual condition.- 

At the head of the army, and 
supreme over the whole of its de- 
partments, stands a Secretary of 
State for War, who is, at the present 
moment, a civilian and a member 
of the House of Commons. On 


him, isolated and alone, are thrown 
all the cares and responsibilities of 
military command—of organisation, 
finance, clothing and armament, of 
fortifications, of the provision and 
distribution of stores, of the health 
of the treops and the supply of their 
religious wants, of military educa- 
tion in all its branches,—of every- 
thing, in short, connected with the 
army, from the enlistment of a recruit 
up to the control of the vast sums 
voted from year to year for military 
purposes. It is no wrong done to 
any man, were he the most accom- 
plished soldier of his age, to say 


that he could not possibly carry , 


such a burden as this and do justice 
to himself and the public service. 
Remember what his position is, 
He is not, like any other War Min- 
ister in Europe, master even of his 
own volitions. He cannot stir a 
step, he cannot mature a plan, he 
cannot carry it into effect, or linger 
over it, or move hand or foot, or 
sit still, without being exposed to 
be called to account, probably by 
some individual or individuals who 
know nothing whatever about the 
subject which they approach. And 
if, as in the present instance, he be, 
not an experienced soldier, but a 
clever man, taken suddenly away 
from all his previous habits of 
thought, and plunged into business 
which is as novel as it may be dis- 
tasteful to him, how terrible is ‘the 
disadvantage at which he stands! 
A more honourable man than Mr. 
Cardwell never lived. He is painfully 
conscientious, indefatigable, anxious 
to do his duty to the country and 
to the army. Yet see into what a 
plight our miserable’ system has 
cast him! Heis universally blamed 
for the statement which he hazarded 
last session regarding the 300,000 
breech-loaders which were not forth- 
coming. Technically, no doubt, he 
must bear the blame, if the state- 
ment prove to be incorrect. But how 
could he help himself ? He personally 
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-never took account—never could 


take account—of the number of 
muskets in store. He spoke as his 
subordinates prompted, In like 
manner he has from time to time 
made statements in regard to the 
condition of the artillery and other 
professional matters, the accuracy 
of which, men supposed to be more 
conversant with the subject than 
he, call in question. Probably they 
are right, and he wrong. But 
whether such be the case or other- 
wise, he incurs the obloquy, and is 
visited with the censure, which 
ought to fall upon others. So, also, 
the ill-timed reductions which were 
ordered last summer, in defiance, it 
is understood, of protest from the 
highest military authority, — for 
these also he must answer, when, 
in point of fact, his only real 
offence has been that he acted as 
advised by those in whom he had 
confidence, when dealing with a point 
entirely foreign to his ownidiosyncra- 
sies. Now, why should this be? Be- 
cause instead of insisting on having 
associated with himself certain func- 
tionaries, who, if they were servants 
of the Crown, would, in their own 
persons, answer to Parliament. for 
the manner in which they dis- 
charged their trusts, he, in an evil 
hour, got an Order in Council passed 
which made them all his servants. 
Thus the General Commanding-in- 
Chief became reduced to the condi- 
tion of an executive officer on points 
of discipline, and an adviser on 
military questions, to Mr. Cardwell. 
Sir Henry Storks became, at the 
same time, his counsellor on points 
connected with transport and sup- 
ply ; and Captain Vivian, something 
or another, nobody appears to know 
precisely what, except that he is 
addressed in the papers which are 
minuted to him as Financial _Secre- 
tary. A scheme of military control 
and management. so concocted is 


_ Teally a thing to be wondered at. 


The art of man could not, as it ap- 
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pears to.us, have devised anything 
so preposterously impracticable. 

So we stand at the present’ mo- 
ment. What can we do? It is a 
question easily asked, but, like the 
army reserve question, the reverse 
of easy to answer. And if we 
to answer it, we shall do so wit 
the utmost. possible diffidence. In 
truth, however, looking to the na- 
ture of the constitution, asrecent 
legislation has recast it—taking into 
account the fact that all the real 
powers of the State are wielded by 
the House of Commons—it seems to 
us that two courses are all that lie 
open to us to choose between: either 
we must go back, confessing our 
error, to the arrangements of other 
days ; or, at every sacrifice of private 
feeling and respect for old associations 
and prejudices, we must march 
boldly forward in the line of farther 
innovation. For ourselves we would 
infinitely prefer the ry as alterna- 
tive—relegating the Secretary of 
State for War to his original place 
at the Colonial Office; res to 
the Commander-in-Chief his ancient 
powers of discipline ; giving back to 
the Secretary at War his ancient con- 
trol over army expenditure ; reuniting 
the Commissariat with the Treasury, 
and resuscitating the Board of Ord- 
nance, with its Master-General in 
the Cabinet, and its Clerk of the 
Ordnance and Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance both in the House of 
Commons. For ‘then we should 
have what at present we have not— 
an experi soldier to advise the 
Government on military questions— 
with not fewer than six of the Crown’s 
Ministers explaining to Parliament 
the proceedings in their respective 
departments, and all alike open to 
impeachment in case of malversa- 
tion. But for that we hardly dare 
to hope. Failing the moral courage 
necessary to do what is best, nothing 
therefore remains except to do what 
is not best; because it is impossible 
to stand still. Whatisit? We have 
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got our Department of Control; we 
have got our Financial Secretary. 
They must cease at once to be the 
servants of’ the Secretary of State, 
though remaining still his subordi- 
nates; just as under the old system 
the Board of Ordnance and Secretary 
at War were subordinates to the Sec- 
retary of State for War and the Col- 
onies. By patent or commission, as 
shall be most convenient, they must 
become as the Secretary at War was, 
and the Parliamentary members of 
the Board of Ordnance used to be, 
Ministers of the Crown. They must 
likewise of necessity be members of 
the House of Commons—hard as it 
now is to find a seat there—because 
the very object of their existence in 
connection with army administra- 
tion is, that they may satisfy the 
House that public money is not 
wasted. To the Financial Secretary 
so constituted must be handed over 
all the duties of detail which the 
old Secretary at, War was wont to 
discharge. On the head of the 
Control Department, call him by 
what name you will, must devolve 
all the duties and responsibilities of 
the old Board of Ordnance—a load 
too heavy for any one man to bear, 
unless he had the skill to select 
efficient subordinates, ‘and the wis- 
dom to give them, when chosen, his 
entire confidence. Thus the care 
of warlike stores, the manufacture 
of arms, the duty of providing for 
them, in peace and war, means of 
transport, must be undertaken by 
an artillery officer, selected because 
of his tried ability and acquaint- 
ance with his art. An engineer 
equally eminent must regulate 
the placement of engineer stores, 
including pontoons,+the means of 
—— them from place to place, 
and the progress of all works, whe- 
ther of fortification or lodgment, 
which the Government shall have 
determined to execute. In like 
manner the Director-General must 
be held responsible for the forth- 
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coming of due, but not extra 
medical stores, the selection of gentle. 
men to serve as medical officers, and 
so forth. Ina word, instead of ha 
every question of detail referred to 
him, the Controller-in-Chief must 
confine himself to exercising a gen- 
eral surveillance over the depart- 
ments which, for practical purposes, 
can hardly be too much distributed: 
just as on his own side of the House 
the Financial Secretary checks ac- 
counts and regulates expenditure 
through clerks in whom he has 
trust. The effect of all this will be 
to assimilate, as nearly as can be 
done, a system dependent on popular 
caprice to one which leans upon the 
will of one man, For the 8 
of State himself, the Controller-in- 
Chief, and the Financial Secretary all 
being in Parliament, and each o 
to be questioned in his own line, 
will be able to stop the mouths of 
ignorant inquirers; while the real 
work of the office is carried on by 
men who know what they are doing, 
and are supported in doing it. 
Changes such as these will un- 
doubtedly meet some of the more 
obvious drawbacks which hamper 
us at this moment. Wiil they suf- 


fice to put the machine in good 


working condition? We fear not. 
There is yet another element of con- 
fusion which, if it be left to fer- 
ment, will render all else which ‘is 
effected worthless, and which, there- 
fore, if it cannot be taken away by 
one process, must’ be removed by 
another. -A Secretary of State for 
War commanding the army, and a 
General Commanding-in-Chief, can- 
not stand together. Kither withdraw 
the command of the troops from the 
Secretary of State for War, leaving 
to him the same measure of general 
control which, as representing the 
Cabinet, in this particular he always 
exercised; or else abolish entirely 
the office of General Commanding- 
in-Chief, which has become, since | 
the promulgation of the late Orders 
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jin Council, little better than a name. 
But this you can hardly do, unless 
you establish the principle that only 
a general officer of practised ability 
and tried experience shall hold office 
as Secretary of State for War. There 
may be some difficulty in making 
such an arrangement, but it need 
not prove insurmountable. Soldiers 
much in the field, whether they 
serve in Europe or in India, are 
seldom very bitter party politicians. 
You want a Secretary of State for 
War rather to advise his coll es 
on war questions than to aid them 
with his counsels in determining 
what shall be the general policy, 
whether foreign or domestic, of the 
Government; and you. need not, 
therefore, in selecting the ablest men, 
be too much acted upon by party 
considerations. But if these con- 
siderations must have weight, let 
them have weight. The best of our 


general officers differ just as much 
as civilians do in their political 


opinions. Lord Strathnairn, we be- 
lieve, is a Tory: Sir William Mans- 
field is a Liberal. Either would 
fill the office a thousand times better 
than any civilian, be he ever so 
gifted. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge may be too 
nearly allied to the Sovereign to 
render him, in the opinion of our 
Radical masters, the household voters, 
eligible for office. Such is certainly 
not our own view of the case. But 
be the individual selected whom he 
may, nothing can be more clear 
than that the machine will never 
work satisfactorily, till the Minister 
at the head of it shall be a man who 
thoroughly understands its construc- 
tion, and the appliances that are in- 
dispensable to keep it in gear. Give 
us this, and see how many beneficial 
results will follow. 

The Secretary of State, being him- 
self a soldier, will have his military 
just as he has his store, his finance, 
his commissariat, and other depart- 
ments under him. A chief of the 
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staff will preside over the military de- 
partment, distributing his subordi- 
nates into two classes, the higher and 
the lower staff. These will take 
charge tively of the discipline 
and disposition of the whole army, 
including, under the former head, 
drill, rewards, and. punishments ; un- 
der the latter, the routes, the arrange- 
ment of quarters, the control of educa- 
tion, from that which goes on in the 
staff school to the simple lessons 
that are taught to private soldiers 
and their children. On requisition 
signed by them, in the Secretary of 
State’s name, will go forth orders 
to replenish stores which need re- 
plenishing, to forward clothing where 
it is wanted, to build forts, repair 
and keep hospitals sup- 
plied. They will be to the War 
Minister his eyes and ears—the in- 
struments, in fact, through whom he 
makes known to the heads of other 
departments the needs of the army, 
and the mode in which it is his 
pleasure.to meet them. Of course 
the Controller-in-Chief, the Com- 
missary-General, and so forth, will 
be free to remonstrate if they con- 
ceive that they are unduly pressed. 
But there will be no refusal to obey. 
The War Minister is supreme, bein 
responsible for the large views whi 
he takes only to the Crown and to 


‘Parliament. 


An establishment of this sort set 
up in London will repeat itself at 
the headquarters of each of the mili- 
tary districts or provinces. ‘There, 
as in Pall Mail, all officers, whether 
of ordnance or of supply, will owe 
prompt and willing obedience to 
the orders of the corps-commanders, 
communicated through their staff; 
each accounting to his immediate 
chief in the metropolis for the items 
of the expenditure that are incurred. 
Finally, with a view to the more 
prompt embarkation of troops and 
stores, and their ready transmis- 
sion to foreign parts, the Sec- 
retary for War must be author- 
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ised to take up, from time to time. 
the necessary tonnage—just as he 
makes arrangements with the mana- 
gers of railways, and the owners of 
carts and waggons, at home, for as 
much land-transport as may be re- 
quired to supplement the deficiencies 
in the train which now exists or may 
hereafter be created. 

Whether it will be judicious so 
far to change the organisation of 
regiments in our service as to ren- 
der the company in the infantry, 
and the squadron in the cavalry, the 
same unit of formation which the 
battery is in the artillery, is a point 
not for us to determine. 

There is, undoubtedly, much to 
be said in favour of the change, and 
something against it. The saving 
of expense, for example, as re- 
gards officers, would undoubtedly 
be considerable; while the gentle- 
men not required for the line being 
absorbed into the militia, the injury 
done to individual prospects would 
be small. But, on the other hand, 
the adoption of the German device 
must put an almost immediate end 
to purchase ; and it is at least doubt- 
ful whether, in the long-run, an 
English army would not lose more 
than it gained by the triumph of ultra- 
liberal views on that head. This, how- 
ever, with other matters of detail, may 
be safely left to be dealt with by our 
military War Minister when we get 
him. Probably he will recast the 
whole staff on the model which 
Prussia offers. Aides-de-camp as at- 
tendants on generals of brigade have 
little to.do in peaceful times ; and a 
large staff of adjutant and quarter- 
master-generals at the headquarters of 
each division seems hardly ealled for. 
But the habit of so distributing staff 
employ and so using staff officers, 
when you make them, as to give a 
leaven of superior military intelli- 


gence to every regiment in the ser- 
vice, cannot be too industriously 


practised. This it is, quite as much 
as the ability of the staff actually 
serving, which has made the Prus- 
sian army what the French have 
found it to be. We need not, in many 
other prospects, copy our Teutonic 
friends too closely, but here they de- 
serve to be rigidly followed. 

Many other points deserving no- 
tice present themselves, but we ab- 
stain from approaching them. Al 
ready, perhaps, there has been given 


to the subject greater prominence ° 


than the bulk of our readers may fan- 
ey that it deserves; and though far 
from sharing this opinion ourselves, 
it may be wise not to weary them. 
Let us not, however, bring our task 
to an ert without one word of ex- 
planation. If, in the course of these 
essays, we have said a word calcu- 
lated in any way to wound the feel- 
ings of individuals, we beg at once to 
retract and apologise for it. Against 
individuals we make no war. It is 
the system, and that alone, which 
we desire, by exposing, to hold up 
to public reprobation—for it is one 
the bare endeavour to carry which 
into effect must convince all who 
approach it of its impracticability. 
Not one of the many Ministers who 
have in succession accepted the War 
Office since it became what it is but 
has bitterly lamented his evil fortune. 
Whatever reputation he may have 
carried with him to Pall Mall has 
been damaged; and none, we ven- 
ture to say, once delivered from the 
incubus, ever desires to assume it 
again. The whole army is out of 
joint. The whole country is dissat- 
isfied with it and with its adminis- 
tration. Sooner or later a radical 
change of system must be effected; 
and if it shall turn out that we have 
in any degree contributed to hurry 
on a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, then’ we shall indeed feel 
that we have not pondered the sub- 
ject nor written about it in vain. 
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FRANK MARSHALL.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—-A PROMISING INVESTMENT. 


Tue following suggestive letter 
met the eye of Mr. Frank Marshall, 
Barrister-at-law, when he came 
down to breakfast at 10.15 to pre- 
pare himself for the labours of the 
day :— 


“Dean Franx,—I have got all 
those queer feelings back again in 
the old quarter, and Croker says 
nothing but sulphur will do me any 
good. He gave me to understand 
pretty plainly that I am not long for 
this world: not that ‘that matters 
much to me or anybody else; but I 
suppose it is a sort of duty to give 
one’s self every chance, ro I am off 
to Schwarzloch to-night. Now that 
my time’s so nearly over, I cannot 
help feeling I have not made the 
best use of my little property while 
I have had it; but I am going to 
try to make it do as much good as [ 
can after I am gone, so [ will get 
you at your leisure to draw me a 
form of bequest to a charity—a good 
safe form, mind, which the lawyers 
shall not be able to get any costs 
out of. I am sure a man is. the 
better and happier for having to 
work for his bread, so I shall leave 
you £1000 just to give you a start: 
then if anything happens to me you 
will be comfortable enough for a 
year or two until you can make a 
living out of your profession. There 
is another matter I. should like you 
to see to. The Central Railway Co. 
repays me a loan of £8000 on Wed- 
nesday' next. They wanted me to 
renew; but I do not think much of 
railways nowadays, and I shall be 
very glad when I see the money. ' I 
do not think it is right to leave so 
large a sum lying idle, so I will get 
you to invést it at once on landed 


security. My banker will honour 
your cheque. 

“T do not suppose I can ever hope 
to see you again, my dear boy, for 
the disease will no doubt attack 
some vital — before your Courts 
rise ; but if I linger on till August, 
it would be a great comfort if you 
could e to come over here, 
and be with me at the last.—Your 
affectionate uncle, 

“Matroew MarsHALt. 


“PS—I think you ought to get 


“That's the way the ‘dear old 
sinner always goes on when there’s 
anything the matter with him,” 
thought Frank—“‘ Demon languebat, 
monachus tunc esse volebat; last 
sed he talked of going on to the 

oard of the Church Missionary, 
and attending every day, although 
he must have known that the Direc- 
tors got no fees; and the year be- 
fore he went so far as to write 
to the Strand Union to send hima 
dozen orphans; but the rheumatism 
went off with the fine weather, and 
I got him to put the letter behind 
the fire. I would not give much for 
the chance of those charities he 
talks of enriching; he is as likely 
to live twenty years as a day; but 
he is just as well without those 
forms, all the same. I will'run over 
and see him in August if there’s no- 
thing else doing; by that time he 
will have forgotten all about the 
blessings of poverty which he is so 
anxious for me to enjoy. I must 
see about that investment at’ once 
though; if it does not bear interest 
on Thursday evening, he will cut 
me out of his will—that is one of 
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the duties of property he never loses 
sight of. Iwill go down to Blue- 
fold’s office this very morning, and 
talk to him about it. It’s just in 
his line; and then he can hardly 
help asking me to dinner. It’s about 
time he did, or Miss Bluefold will 
be forgetting my existence. [should 
like her people to know, ‘too, that 
there’s money going in our family. 
I shall look in at chambers, of 
course, on the way, and get one or 
two hints from Wilson about the 
manners and customs of investors.” 

He found that gentleman, whose 
chambers he shared, immensely busy, 
as usual, The table was crowded 
with documents of every descrip- 
tion, except communications from 
solicitors: notices of meeting of 
philanthropic committees, schemes 
for assimilating the law of England 
to that of Hesse Darmstadt, proof- 
sheets of a work on the destinies of 
our Colonial Empire, and miscel- 
laneous literary undertakings with- 
out end. ; 

“Qh, Frank, Frank!” said the 
industrious man, without losing a 
coup de plume, “ this sort of thing 
will never do: you may as well cut 
the bar at once, as come down to 
business at 12 o'clock, day after 
day. But now you are here, you 
may as well make yourself useful. 
I am working out an average of our 
exports to Canada since the Con- 
federation, and you can help me 
with the figures.” 

“No, hang it!” answered Frank ; 
“as I am so late I must make the 
best use I can of what is left of the 
day; but just drop your pen, and 
talk to me for a minute. I want 

our advice.” 

“ About Miss Potter, I suppose: 
well, my advice is, do not you go to 
that house any more.” 

“ Never mind about that ‘everlast- 
ing Miss Potter,” said Frank, to 
whom the allusion was si ly 
distasteful, recalling, as it did, cer- 


tain semi-affectionate transactions of 
the pre-Adamite period on the other 
side of Whitsunday, before the star 
of Miss Bluefold had appeared above 
the horizon; “neither of us is in 
any danger: I am talking of some- 
thing else altogether. I have got 
£3000 to invest on landed security, 
and I don’t know the A B O of the 
thing. What sort of interest ought 
a fellow to get to be pretty safe? 

Wilson pushed away his papers at 
once. 

“Holloa! you’re coming out as 
a capitalist, are you? that’s a new 
character for you to appear in, isn’t 
it? Well, if. you'go to a lawyer 
you'll get 4 per cent perhaps.” 

“T was told 5 was nearer the 
mark,” answered Frank, who bore 
in mind his uncle’s warning post- 
script. 

“Ah! you won’t get that unless 
you take a good deal of trouble; 
but if you don’t mind that, and will 
give a little of your spare time, I 
think I can show you just what you 
want. There was a fellow in here 
yesterday who suggested the very 
thing for you. You know the man 
—his name’s Wright; you met him 
in my rooms one day last week— 
you must remember him.” 

‘* What ! the man who was so great 
on agricultural distress, and who 
went on about ‘a greedy aristocracy 
battening and fattening upon the 
weat of the toiling millions?’ I 
should think I did recollect him. 
If he said it once, he said it a dozen 
times.” 

“He is a very good fellow, though 
he is rather go-ahead in some of his 
notions: he is a bore, too, when he 
gets on to one of his hobbies, but 
he is a downright excellent fellow : 
it would do you'good to see more of 
him. Well, he has always -been 
very anxious to do something for 
those poor wretches, our labourers ; 
he wants to see them like the French 
paysans ; every man of whom has 
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got a bit of ground of his own, of 
which he is as proud as a duke.” 

“ T know he is,” said Frank, “ and 
very nasty he makes himself if you 
do not seem aware of his territorial 
rights. I trespassed last year on 
one of these little country gentle- 
men’s estates—four yards by seven 
—and out he came at me as if he 
had been Earl Douglas, lord of 
Chevy Chase, said very unkind 
things in Auvergnat about my na- 
tion and myself, and made me pay 
15 francs 75 centimes for smashing 
two potatoes. But how is Wright 
going to set towork? I can’t say I 
admired Jean Marie Tapageur, but 
I must own he looked as if he was 
well satisfied with his own situation 
in life. And so Wright is going to 
turn all the ploughmen into squires. 
Is there to be a general redistribu- 
tion of proprety ?” 

“He has not come to that yet,” 
said Wilson; “it is a very mild 
little affair he has got in hand.” 

Then Wilson pulled out a host of 
papers, and explained that Wright 
had started a company to buy land 
and sell it out again in smail lots: 
that they were terribly hard up for 
money to pay the bill, and did not 
know how to manage the legal part 
of the business ; and that if Frank 
would bring £3000 into the con- 
cern, and do their law for them, 
they would put him on to the 

and give him extra pay. 
The scheme did equal honour to 
the head and heart of Mr. Wright, 
but it is needs to set forth the 
details here. Are they not written 
in the records of the Court of 
Chancery ? 

“Wright talks of making 15 per 
cent. and changing the face of Eng- 
lish society,” added Wilson; “that 
is all moonshine. He is a child in 
money matters; but I have looked 
into it, and I think, with reasonable 


care, you may be pretty sure of 6. 
It is just what you are cut out for. 
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You've nothing on earth to do, and 
if you go in for this affair you will 
get a good deal of experience, which 
will help. you at the bar if any in- 
fatuated solicitor should ever trouble 
you; and, besides, you will be of use 
to your fellow-creatures for once in 
your life.” 

“‘T am as fond of my fellow-crea- 
tures, as you call them, as any man 
living,” said Frank; “but I am 
aware of my weakness, and must be 
on my guard against my affectionate 
disposition: so I don’t think I will 
see Wright until I have tried the 
lawyers. I rather think-I will step 
round to Bedford Row, and get your 
friend Bluefold to put the cash on 
to the dirty acres in the orthodox 
way; and now I will leave you to 
settle the affairs of the Canadas in 

” 


“You have driven all that out 
of my head,” answered Wilson, ‘so 
you may just as well stay now. I 
rather want to have a quiet chat. 
There are one or two things I 
should like to talk over. Shall we 
light up?” 

“T never saw you knock off at 
one o'clock before as long as I 
have known you—there’s something 
wrong. You have got something 
on your mind; come, out with it— 
it will do you all the good in the 
world: who is she?” 

It was a random shot, but the 
enemy was silenced, and Frank 
knew it. ' 

“Come, old fellow,” he said; 
“its what we must all come to. 
If you can bring yourself to talk 
about it, you will feel ever so much 
better. Come, you don’t know 
how easy you will feel.” 

“It’s odd you, can’t guess,”. an- 
swered Wilson ; “I th t you must 
have seen it, as you know some of 
the family ; but I believe you don’t 
areola ae a, 

y 8 ‘ 
Frank’s mind, and with difficulty 
L 
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he brought himself to ask, ‘ You 
don’t mean one of the people in 
Bryanstone Square?’ He had no 
power to utter the holy name. — 

Wilson, scarcely visible to the 
naked eye through the clouds of 
smoke, gave ever so slight a nod, 
There was nothing left for Frank 
now but to accept the inevitable, 
and to take care that he was not 
found out. 

“Well, whereabouts are you? 
Hang it, man, I always tell you 
when there’s anything of the sort 
on hand.” 

“IT do .not know that there’s 
much to tell. I go to them in 
Bryanstone Square whenever I 
like. By the way, I dine there 
tozmorrow, and they are all very 
civil.” 

“What do you make of old 
Bluefold in private life?’ asked 
Frank, cautiously making his ap- 
proaches towards the heart of the 
citadel. 

“He never says very much at 
any time, but I am pretty sure he 
knows why I come there. I do 
not anticipate any difficulty in that 
quarter.” 

“T must not ask about the young 
lady, I suppose ?” 

“She always seems glad to see 
me, and she must know I do not 
come there for the sake of Bluefold 
and his deaf sister; but of course 
one can’t tell.” 

“T say, Wilson, though,” began 
Frank again, ‘‘this making love is 
capital fun, I know, but what is to 
be the end of it all? I know you 
are the sort of man to get on, but 
still I have heard of one or two 
fellows—clever fellows too, with 
work in them—who have been ten 
years at the bar without netting the 
rent of their chambers.” 

“She’s got a little something 
from her mother, and then there is 
an uncle,” answered Wilson, rather 
reluctantly ; “he’s sure to do some- 
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thing for her. 
is very fond of me, by the way, but 
she does what she. likes with him. 
I really should not. have thought it 
right to entangle a penniless girl in 
& long engagement, and then Blue: 
fold as much as hinted he could 
put some work in my way.” 

“T do not:know much of Blue- 
fold,” said Frank, ‘but they say he 
is a little out at elbows. That boy 
of his at Christ Church has run 
through more money than any man 
of his year: I should wae have 
thought he would have cared about 
a son-in-law who had not a good 
balance at his banker’s.” 

“He does not attend much, to 
the shop himself, and so he is 
rather out of the way of legal gos- 
sip,” answered Wilson; ‘and some- 
how he has taken it into his head 
that I am doing a good deal of 
business. I cannot talk to him 
about it, of course—it would be 
against the etiquette of the bar; 
and if I marry Clara, -it will most 
likely be true.” 

“TY almost think I should have 
managed to let him know how 
matters really stood, if I had been 
you; but of course you know best. 
Now let me hear something about 
the young lady. I never saw her 
but once, and then I thought. her 
the nicest-looking girl north of Ox- 
ford Street.” 

“How long have you lived in 
Belgrave Square?’ growled Wil- 
son; ‘I thought you were superior 
to all that snobbish @ffectation.” 

“Do not be abusive, old fellow: 
you have a right to be cross under 
the circumstances, but you. must 
not use bad language. I only wish 
Miss B—— had got a sister like 
herself. I should not at all mind 
walking that far every day.” 

“Well, but ‘she has not,” said 
the lover, ‘“‘and I am just as well 
pleased. There’s the brother to 
come in for ashare of the mother’s 
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money as it is. As for describing 
her, it is what I cannot do—one 
feels. such a fool talking about a 
irl one means to marry; but if all 
goes well I will take you there one 
day next week, and you shall see as 
much of her as you like. Get her 
to play or sing—she will do any- 
thing you ask her; but if you want 
to put her in special good temper, 
say you want to see her drawings. 
She has a whole book full of pen- 
and-ink caricatures, which some 
people make a good deal of fuss 
about. They are really not bad, 
some of them.” 

“Are you going to take the 
plunge to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, [ must get it over one way 
or the other; this sort of thing un- 
settles one so. There’s that paper 
on the Romish and Anglican the- 
ories on the subject of lying; I can- 
not give my mind to it while this 
business is hanging over me.” 

“ You've an awfully severe attack 
of the complaint, old chap; it is 
generally very bad the first time.” 
Frank spoke with the authority of 
experience. “Go in and win, and 
at once; I shall be on the look-out 
for a cheap mustard-pot to adorn 
your family table.” Then in silence 
he meditated. 

“So Wilson’s going to cut in, 
and it’s all over with me. I am 
glad I have found it out in time, 
though; I don’t know where I 
should have been if we had) met 
two or three times more. I shall 
not go and talk to that dreary old 
Bluefold now—I don’t want to go 
dining there. As for this money 
business, I don’t care about that or 
anything else. I may just as well 
let Wright have it, and I feel as if I 
should rather like something to do 
for a week or two. It is landed 
security after a sort, and a safe 6 per 
cent. ; but say it is orily 5, my uncle 
will be satisfied, for he does not 
expect more than 4$; and then it 


will do so much good that it will 
materially lighten the load of re 
morse on account of misspent oppor- 
tunities which seems to be weigh-. 
ing upon him: it is a pity he should 
adjourn his philanthropic schemes 
till after his decease, when he will 
be obliged to them out at my 
expense. I say, Wilson, about that 
investment of mine—it is almost too 
late to go to Bedford Row now ;‘and, 
after all, I would just as soon trust 
= as anybody else. What will 

right give the conveyancing direc- 
tor ?” 

“T don’t think you must expect 
more than £150, besides money out 
of pocket; but then the experience 
will be worth any money.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind,” said Frank ; 
“if I get in a fix of any kind, of 
course I shall come to you. If the 
company’s a great success, perhaps I 
may be able to stand an urn. By 
the way, I should like *the shares 
put into my uncle’s name; there 
are some family reasons for it which 
I won’t bother you with.” 

** All right,” said Wilson ; “‘ I dare- 
say they will manage that for you. 
I will see Wright to-night or to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Why should not we set about 
it at once?’ asked Frank, eager to 
ease his wound’s imperious anguish 
by plunging amid the throngs of 
men. 

“T can’t come with you now,” 
said Wilson; “I must finish these 
sheets—and to-morrow, by the 
way, I’ve an appointment; but I 
will send Wright a line, and if you 
call at Fenchurch Street in the 
morning you will be sure to find 
him.” - ha 

“What a lucky fellow that is!” 
sighed Frank. ‘I don’t know when 
Ive seen so sweet a girl. Who 
would have taken Wilson for a 
marrying man? I suppose he is 
awfully fond of her, though he does 
not care to show it. I wonder at 
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his not telling them he is doing next 
to nothing—such a particular fellow 
as he is too. I had no notion the 
etiquette of the bar was so strict.” 

Next morning Frank went down 
to Fenchurch Street to see Wright, 
by whom he was most affectionately 
received. 

“*My dear Mr. Marshall,” he be- 
gan, “our friend Mr. Wilson writes 
me that he has explained to you 
our scheme for the improvement of 
our suffering fellow- countrymen, 
that you are satisfied of its sound- 
ness from a financial point of view, 
and that you take so warm an inte- 
rest in the cause that you are will- 
ing to give us the benefit of your 
professional skill.” j 

“Wilson has been talking to me 
about it, and I rather like what I 
have heard. It seems to me the 
money will be all right ; and as I have 
not much to do just now, I shall be 
very glad to be useful if you will 
show me how.” 

‘“*T hope to make use of you almost 
immediately, Mr. Marshall, in brush- 
ing away some little legal cobwebs 
which prevent us from getting to 
work; but I should like you just to 
look at our prospectus, and tell me 
how it reads: You do not happen 
to be anything of a literary man, I 
suppose ?” 

“{ have tried my hand in a small 
way,” Frank guardedly answered. 

“*That’s fortunate, for I am ter- 
ribly overworked; and as for Wig- 
gins, ‘the only director who gives 
us much of his time, his heart is 
in the right place, but English com- 
position is not his forte.” 

“T see it is not,” said Frank, 
glancing at the prospectus, ‘for he 
cannot make ap his mind whether 
company is singular or plural, and he 
par ‘limited’ with two m’s. It’s 
rather a long document, too—must 
I go through it all ?” 

“You need inot read it all unless 
you like, but I should be glad of 


your opinion of the first 
or so. I wrote the beginning just 
to strike the key-note, as it were, 
I let Wiggins add all those details 
of productiveness of the soil, prox- 
imity to a pte station, antici- 
pated dividend, and so forth.” 
Frank reads— 
“This ‘company is not a mere 
commercial enterprise, set on foot 
by speculators anxious to amass a 
fortane at the expense of the com- 
munity: those who have started it 
have been moved solely by a desire 
to raise the condition of the toili 
millions of Great Britain. They 
have seen with sorrow and shame 
that in free England alone are the 
workers of the soil doomed never to 
enjoy its fruits. They ask their 
countrymen, Is the British labourer 
so degraded a being that he cannot 
be trusted to till the soil on which 


he was born unless his daily tale of 


work be set him, as though he were 
the ox he drives? Does not the 
experience of our brothers across 
the water, since their chains were 
loosed in ’89, show us that the stal- 
wart owner of a single rood is as 
anxious to make his little holding 
productive as the languid lordling, 
whose thousand ill-gotten acres yield 
a reluctant harvest to the enforced 
labour of a famishing and reckless 
Helotry ? At least let the experi- 
ment be tried. The first stroke of 
the peasant’s spade upon the en- 
franchised soil will toll the knell of 
our feudal nobility.” 

“T like that paragraph amazing- 
ly,” said Frank; ‘‘ especially that bit 
about the lordling, whatever such a 
creature may be: the sentence has 
a splendid ring in it, though a fel- 
low is obliged to stop for breath in 
the middle: but I don’t like those 
two /’s coming together—let us call 
him ‘bedwarfed and sallow :’ these 
adjectives will make him look still 
more contemptible.” 

“T must keep ‘languid,’ in spite 
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of the alliteration,” answered Wright. 
“Jt points the contrast, you see, be- 
tween the useless cumberer of the 

und and his energetic successor.” 

“Very good,” said Frank; “ now 
for that allusion to ’89: olet later- 
nam, it smacks of the lantern and 
the guillotine.” 

“And whose fault is that?’ an- 
swered Wright. ‘ If you see in that 
reference an appeal to physical force, 
I say the fault is theirs who lend no 
ear to moral suasion.” 

“You know best,” said Frank; 
“T was only thinking it might make 
the shares hang in the market: they 
are not likely to lantern me for a 
landlord. But about that ox which 
your degraded labourer drives: would 
not he be more in character if we 
gave him a horse or a donkey, like 
the British agriculturist of real life ?” 

“You will really pardon me, Mr. 
Marshall, if I venture to say that 
your criticism is somewhat strained. 
I mean the ox to be the poetical type 
of the labouring animal: I should 


have thought this was sufficiently — 


obvious.” 

“Tt does not much matter,” said 
Frank; “but the bit at the end 
really does stump me: how on earth 
can a man ring a bell with a spade? 
Do let us make him dig the grave of 
our territorial aristocracy. It will 


’ be all the same to the parties con- 


cerned, while the sentence will be 
just as good a mouthful, and the 
metaphor will be ever so much 
neater.” 

“Really, Mr. Marshall,” said 
Wright, “if we devote so much time 


to minute verbal criticism, we shall 
be all day about it. I almost think 
I will you to see to our law busi- 
ness at once, and I will get the pros- 

tus out by myself. I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to you for your valu- 
able suggestions, which shall have 
every attention.” 

“Just as you like,” answered 
Frank; ‘what shall I set about 
doing ?” 

“T will ask you to see Mr. Leary 
for us this afternoon—the gentleman 
who is selling us the Watermead 
estate, where we propose to com- 
mence operations. A noble-minded 
man is Mr. Leary; he is parting 
with the land greatly below its 
value, because his heart is with us. 
I am sure you will meet him in the 
same spirit, and that you will not 
allow any of the narrow technical 
difficulties with which, as I am in- 
formed, our unhappy system of con- 
veyancing has been studiously en- 
cumbered by hereditary landowners, 
to interpose any delay.” 

“T will not give him any trouble 
which I can help,” said . Frank; 
“and I will go to work at once. 
By the way, has anybody seen the 
place ?” 

“Yes, Wiggins went and looked 
atit; hesays it’s worth half as much 
again as what we are to give; in 
fact, if Leary was not so well off, I 
should not think it right to hold 
him to his contract.” 

Then Frank went off to see the 
vendor, leaving behind him a very 
unfavourable opinion of his literary 
abilities. 


CHAPTER II.—SCRUPLES OF CONSCIENCE. 


On the same morning Wilson arose 
with the feeling that there was some- 
thing on his mind. This was not 
his suit for the hand of Miss Clara 
Bluefold, as to which he felt no mis- 
givings, in spite of the uneasiness 


which he had professed to Frank; 
but it was a little matter partly 
occasioned by the same. It wi 

be remembered that he, had. net 
thought it consistent with the eti- 
quette of the bar to inform Mr. Blue- 
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fold of the real state of his affairs, 
and that he had consequently gained 
the reputation of a rising young 
-barrister. But is impression, 
howsoever it originated, was not 
confined to that gentleman. A ru- 
mour to the same effect had reached 
the ears of the Commissioners for 
raising and paying to her Majesty 
certain duties arising out of trades 
and professions; and when it ap- 
peared that Mr. Wilson had returned 
the sum of £5 as the full amount 
of his professional earnings, they 
felt satisfied that there must be 
some clerical error. This they pro- 
ceeded to rectify by adding two 
ciphers to the figure so returned, 
and by informing him of the cor- 
rection they had made, which they 
trusted would meet with his appro- 
val. Should he deem the correction 
in any way unsatisfactory, he was 
invited to wait upon them and talk 
the matter over. Ashe feared that 
silence would give consent, he 
determined to avail himself of the 
invitation; and being anxious not 
to keep those gentlemen waiting, 
proceeded to the trysting - place 
-in a swift hansom. When he 
neared the scene of. action he be- 
came aware of a number of indivi- 
duals of discontented, not to say 
malevolent, aspect, and threatening 
demeanour, whose language con- 
cerning the constituted authorities 
was so undutiful that he feared he 
had stumbled upon a Fenian’ as- 
semblage met to carry out some 
sanguinary scheme of “wild jus- 
tice.” Speedily, however, he dis- 
covered that the dangerous-looking 
mob was composed of peaceable 
ladies and gentlemen, mostly of 
pure Saxon breed, who were there 
on the same errand as _ himself. 
They were loyal ratepayers last 
“week, but now their wholesome 
hearts were turned to 1, and 
they set as little store by the proud 
privileges. of a Briton as did the 


American colonists after the reim- 
position of the threepenny tea-duty 
of immortal memory. Wilson was 
a man of delicate conscience and 
great experience in casuistry, which 
constantly led to his being consult- 
ed by people who wanted to do 
something wrong; and as the Com- 
missioners had judiciously arranged 
to keep every man there waiti 
for an hour and a half, he had an 
opportunity. of amassing materials 
for an appendix to his: essay: on 
Lying. In fact, he arrived at the 
painful conviction that he was the 
only man there whose grounds of 
appeal were not at once frivolous 
and immoral. 

After a weary while he was called 
into the presence, to the consider- 
able relief of his fellow-sufferers, 
who had vainly been seeking his 
sympathy. The public will be glad 
to know what took place within 
those sacred precincts, for report- 
ers, authors, and suchlike, are not 
often invited to attend; and it is 
understood that the members’ of 
that Vehmgericht are bound» to 
secresy under the most terrible 
penalties which the heart of man 
can conceive. From information 
we have received, we believe that 
Wilson was politely motioned to 
a seat at a table, round which: sat 
an amazing quantity of old gentle- 
men, and that the oldest and baldest 
began— , 

“You have been assessed in the 
sum of £500, Mr. Wilson, and you 
have appealed; what is the precise 
amount of your yearly profits?” 

“Five pounds.” 

“You are ready to make oath to 
the truth of that statement ?” 

6 I am.” 

“Your appeal is allowed—we 
will trouble you no further; good 
morning ;” and all was over, and 
on he went to his briefless: cham- 
bers pondering on the stupidity of 
officials who will take a man’s 
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word, but will not believe what he 
sets his hand to. But there sat 
one at that table of whom he wotted 
not—Mr. James Moneybags, brother 
to the sainted mamma of Miss Clara 
Bluefold. 

A sad and thoughtful man was 
that same Mr. Moneybags, as he 
hobbled away westwards to dress 
for dinner at his brother-in-law’s, 
gloomily brooding as he went on 
the terrible discovery he had made. 
Here was his niece, his clever little 
Clara, the only one of those Blue- 
folds’ he could look at with pa- 
tience, on the point of throwing 
herself away on a mere adventurer, 
who was passing himself off for a 
rising man. He had never much 
liked the fellow himself: he was 
for ever laying down the Jaw and 
contradicting Mr. Moneybags—a 
line of conduct to which that old 
gentleman was very little accus- 
tomed; least of all in the house 
of the Bluefolds, who had been in 
the habit of listening to his opin- 
ions on morals, politics, and reli- 
gion, with the reverence due to 
age, wealth, and single-blessedness. 
From this point of view there was 
something not unpleasing to him in 
the prospect of being able to un- 
mask the impostor, and to resume 
his own rightful supremacy. He 
did not believe Clara could possibly 
care much for the pompous pre- 
tender. All these hard terms he 
bestowed on our excellent friend 
Wilson as he discoursed with him- 
self. As he reflected on Wilson’s 
approaching humiliation, his sorrow 
melted away altogether into a senti- 
ment compounded of exultation and 
pious thankfulness; and he began 
to regard his own presence that 
day to hear the appeals as little 
less than a providence. Then he 
began to construct a ‘little drama: 
he would be specially affable at 
dinner to throw the enemy off his 
guard, and would ask him about 


the leading juniors, and whether he 
was not thinking of taking silk 
shortly ; and Wilson would answer, 
just as the knave had done in times 
past: “There are a good many men 
before me, Mr. Moneybags ; it would 
scarcely be wise just yet, my work 
takes me so little into Court ;”— 
and after he had given him plenty 
of rope he would tell the company 
what had happened before the Com- 
missioners, and ask Wilson what he 
had to say now. “I wonder what 
he will say,” thought the old gentle- 
man. But of a sudden the blood 
rushed to his head, and he all but 
carried the secret to his grave. 
‘By Jove!” he thought, “I know 
what he will say—that I am an old 
scoundrel for revealing what be- 
came known te me in the execution 
of:my duty; and he will say the 
truth too. What on earth is to be 
done? If I hold my tongue, that 
dear little thing will go marrying a 
swindling fellow without a sixpence, 
who lies like a bulletin; and if I 
give her a hint, why, I shall be as 
bad as he is. If I lay some trap 
for him it will be all the same, for 
T must not tell the secrets of my 
prison-house by action any more 
than by words.” So here he was 
“‘ atween the deil and the deep sea,” 
and the longer he mused on the 
situation the less he liked it. 

At 7.45 that evening the rays of 
the setting sun illuminated eight 
human beings assembled round the 
festive board of Mr. Bluefold; but . 
the banquet certainly did not pro- 
mise to be a success, for four or five 
of those present had aggravating 
subjects of meditation. Wilson’s 
visit to the Commissioners had put 
him thoroughly out of sorts, and he 
showed it by being unusually didac- 
tive. Young Charles Bluefold, of 
the Alpine and Canoe Clubs, was 
to start next evening for the Fin- 
steraarhorn, and had just been over- 
hauling his equipments; but he 
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could not conceal from himself the 
fact that there, was a twist in the 
instep of that new boot which he 
had had constructed in conformity 
with the shape of the human foot. 
His father—not a person of much 
account at home or elsewhere, but, 
nevertheless, a vertebrate animal, 
susceptible of pain when purse or 
person was assailed—was musing on 
the iniquities of his son and heir, 
whose Oxford career had just reached 
an inglorious and costly termina- 
tion, and was wondering whether it 
might not be as well to try and 
bleed old Moneybags once more. 
As his nephew was about to take 
holy orders, and his niece was on 
the point of making a capital match, 
here was a good opening for the old 
Croesus to come down with some- 
thing handsome, without hurting 
the family dignity. “‘ Why should 
not he buy Charles a living, now 
they are going so cheap because of 
‘the Disestablishment ?” thought the 
fond father; “and he cannot do 
less than furnish a house for his pet 
Clara.” That young person herself 
was not quite so lively as usual. 
It will be thought that her maiden 
breast was agitated by thoughts of 
the proposal which loomed in the 
distance ; but it was not so. She 
was reflecting with wonder and in- 
dignation upon the conduct of her 
parent, who, with very unwonted 
firmness, had refused to advance 
her the means of accompanying her 
_ brother, on the frivolous pretence of 
poverty. To do her justice, she had 
not seen the Oxford ticks, or, like a 
good little woman, she would have 
been proposing all sorts of sacrifices, 
even to the half of her chignon. So 
she meant to have her own way yet, 
and in the last resort to appeal to 
her uncle, of whom her father stood 
in great awe. A glance at that 
gentleman, however, convinced her 
that the moment was unpropitious. 
Seldom had she beheld any man 





whose present aspect was so un- 
lovely as that of Mr. Moneybags, 
There he sat in grim silence, sur- 
veying the company with a baleful 
sneer. The poor old fellow might 
have sat for a study of some piti- 
less villain, cursed with a heart un- 
knowing how to yield, whose «sin 
had found him out, and who’ was 
now a prey to endless and unayail- 
ing remorse. We know pretty well 
what he was thinking about. He 
had lost his way in a moral. laby- 
rinth, and was bound to find his 
way out that very night, on pain of 
losing for ever the only creature on 
earth he cared about—the sweet 
little thing at the top of the table, 
who was wondering all the while 
what in the world could have put 
her uncle into such a dreadful 
temper. Could the gout have got 
into his knee? If so, of course she 
would not think of the glaciers, but 
would stop in town and do his 
bandages. He was apt to use 
strong language if anybody else 
handled him under those circum- 
stances. There were also present a 
deaf old sister of Bluefold, a great 
admirer of Wilson, and her two 
daughters, who adored Clara, were 
afraid of Wilson, and despised 
Charles as a boy and a cousin. The 
talk of this happy family was Swissy 
at first; and Charles recounted the 
achievements he was going to per- 
form, and described the ingenious 
implements with which he was going 
to take the field. Then Wilson cut 
in and explained the uselessness of 
his new knapsack, and the futility 
of its contents; pointed out the 
perilous weakness of his pocket 
alpenstock,. which shut up with a 
hinge in the middle like a parasol; 
and concluded with some very just 
and disagreeable remarks on the 


folly of men “and boys,” as he 


pointedly added, ‘who risk lives 
which might some day turn out to 
be not wholly useless, in such child- 
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ish sports.” Having demolished . 


Charley, he looked across the table 
to see if his old enemy Moneybags 
was disposed to argue the point; 
but the old fellow was still at buffets 
with himself, and had no power to 
do more than glare grimly at him. 
“Old boy looks as if he was, going 
to have a stroke,” thought Wilson. 
“Wonder if he has made his will.” 

Then there was a short silence. 
Charley was sulking; old Bluefold 
was speculating whether it would 
be safe to tell Moneybags about 
his son’s debts with a view to a 
loan, or whether it might not pro- 
voke him to leave his money to the 
other side of the house. That gen- 
tleman was so wrapt in his medita- 
tions that, wholly regardless of his 
besetting infirmities, he devoured 
anything and everything which was 
set before him with so unamiable 
a countenance that Clara was abso- 
lutely afraid to interfere. So Wilson 
had to take up the ball again. 

“Most of you Alpine fellows are 
clergymen, too, who ought to know 
better. If you must have your 
nerves braced by danger and thin 
air, why don’t you do it for some 
sensible purpose? You might go 
to New Zealand and discover short 
cuts to circumvent the Maories.” 

‘We leave that to the members of 
the Devil’s own,” retorted Charles, 
“who get a thousand a year for 
six months’ work: a poor parson’s 
three Sundays would not take him 
far towards the antipodes, There’s 
nothing I should like better myself, 
but some folks grudge us a Cook’s 
ticket to Geneva;”’—with that he 
glanced sourly at the author of his 
being. 

‘*You would be a deal better em- 
ployed at home, Master Charles,” 
observed that much-enduring per- 
sonage, ‘reading up for the Bishop, 
than everlastingly rushing hither 
and thither, risking your ,neck and 
wasting my money. As for New 
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Zealand, they say that’s going to be 
a state of the Unign, now there’s no 
more to be got out of us; and ‘the 
sooner the better, say I,” 

This roused Moneybags from his 
torpid state, for he was a genuine old 
John Bull. 

“The colonists have had con- 
foundedly hard usage,” he cried, 
“but they are honest Englishmen, 


.not the drainings of creation, like 


the Yankees; and they will stick 
by the old flag, although we show 
them only the wrong side of it.” 

“T fear, my dear Mr. Moneybags,” 
began Wilson, very sweetly, de- 
lighted at the prospect of encoun- 
tering a foeman worthy of his steel, 
on ground which he considered 
peculiarly his own, “I fear that 
ou take too favourable a view of 

uman nature. Depend upon it, 
with man in general, sentiment is 
wholly subordinate to financial con- 
siderations.” 

“Tt is with some fellows, I 
know,” jerked Moneybags, under- 
lining the remark in quite a per- 
sonal manner. 

“Depend upon it, my dear sir,” 
went on Wilson, quoting from the 
introduction to his aforesaid work 
on our Colonial Empire, “if the 
colonists discover that they can re- 
duce their import duties 2 per cent. 
by joining the States, they will 
hoist the stars and stripes to-mor- 
row. Why, this very morning I 
saw a number of people who thought 
they had met with sharp practice’ 
from a Government Department, 
talking language fit for a mob of 
Fenians.” 

‘Has Mr. Wilson met a mob of 
Fenians to-day in the streets of 
London?” asked the deaf aunt. 
‘Good gracious! why does not the 
Government do something! they 
would have been hanged, every 
man of them, when I was a girl.” 

“Too many for that, aunt,” 
shouted Charley; ‘Caleraft has 








grown so rusty he could never get 
through it all. He would have to 
put on two or three devils, and 
then the work would be bungled, 
and we should have complaints. 
We ought to shoot our treason- 
felons. We might turn them to ac- 
count by sending two or three score 
of them to Wimbledon next week 
for the benefit of the Volunteers ; 


they might be tied up at 300 yards, - 


and allowed to d After ten 
shots, the live target might be let 
to walk off, what was left of it. It 
would be much more improving to 
the riflemen than shooting at the 
running deer, and would give an 
air of reality to the whole perform- 
ance. The Paddies would like it 
better than being hanged, and less 
guilty criminals might be made to 
carry sawdust to the fatal spot, and 
to shovel up and carry away the 
heads, fingers, and other refuse mat- 
ter.” 

“My dear Charles,” cried out the 
old lady, “pray do not say such 
shocking things: they tell me it is 
quite wicked now to take pleasure 
in the death of a fox; and yet you 
are proposing to make the agonies 
of your fellow-Christians a source 
of amusement. And then your sug- 
gestion to make these misguided 
men stand by to see the death and 
mutilation of their friends is the 
most dreadful thing I ever heard.” 

“Do let us talk of something 
else,” said Clara ;' “‘the boy is only 
laughing at you, as usual, auntie: 
he rather likes the Fenians’—but 
her voice was lost in the grave ar- 
gument of Wilson, who had scented 
a fallacy, and was down upon it in 
a moment. 

“The cases are hardly parallel, 
my dear madam,” he said; “the 
fox does not like to be hunted, and 
nobody thinks of consulting his 
wishes. If we were to do as your 
nephew suggests out of mere wan- 
tonness, we should be a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century, and as bad 
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as the Pope makes us out; but 
Charles has supposed these wretched 
men to be willing to submit to the 
experiment, and in that case, what- 
ever may be the policy of execnu- 
tions on so large a scale, I cannot 
for the life of me see what objec- 
tion on the score of inhumani 

can be made to this particular 
method: volenti non jit injuria.” 

“Construe that bit of Greek, 
please, for the benefit of this end 
of the table,” holloaed Charles. 

““T mean,” replied Wilson, al- 
ways happy to instruct, “that no 
man can ever complain of the vio- 
lation of any law, however sacred 
that law may be, if he has himself 
consented to waive his right to its 
protection. What is old Money- 
bags grinning at?” he went on, 
sotto voce; “it is my belief that 
fourth glass has been too many for 
him. He does not drink fair. When 
he comes to dine with Clara and 
me next year, if he lasts so long, 
he shall not keep that little flask of 
brown sherry at his elbow; I will 
make him stick to claret. It is 
pitiable to see a man at his time of 
life so forgetting himself.” 

A singular change had indeed 
come over the old gentleman's face: 
Wilson’s last words had suggested 
to him a way out of the maze of 
doubts in which he had been wan- 
dering ; and the gloom which arose 
from a troubled conscience had been 
replaced by the serenity of a mind 
at peace with itself. But of course 
nobody else could guess what he 
was chuckling at; and even Clara 
began to fear that he had had quite 
enough. So up she got ;—‘ I have 
retouched that sketch, Mr. Wilson,” 
she said, “which you told me was 
out of drawing; you shall tell me 
what you think of it now, as soon 
as you come up-stairs : mind you do 
not keep me waiting. Do not you 
be‘long, uncle; I have got a little 
plot to consult you about ;”’—and 
the ladies vanished, and the thinned 
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-_ of the survivors fell in to the 


eben old Moneybags set to werk. 
“You quite startled ~ sister-in- 
law just now, * Mr. ilson ;_ her 
hearing is not so good as it was, 
and she gets nervous, poor soul, if 
you but talk of a Fenian. But, 
joking apart; we have not seen the 
end of these disturbances yet); it is 
my belief the priests are at the bot- 
tom of this bad feeling.” 

“T hardly agree with you,” an- 
swered Wilson: “the Church of 
Rome has always set its face against 
secret societies, and this organisa- 
tion has frequently been denounced 
by the bishops in strong language.” 

“That's a matter of course,” said 
the old man: “it would never do 
for an Ultramontane openly to back 
up rebellion and nationality.: But 
they do what they can for it on the 
sly. Why didn’t they make those 
Manchester murderers confess _be- 
fore they gave them absolution? 
Does any man in his senses doubt 
that the miscreants were shriven as 
clean as the priest could make them 
before they committed the outrage ? 
A terrible position it must be, that 
of .a Roman Catholic priest who 
hears, in confession, of some wrong 
which is about to be done! I sup- 
pose he cannot help himself, but. is 
obliged to hold his tongue, and see 
a crime perpetrated which he could 
prevent with a word.” 

. “Of course he must be silent,” 
put in Charley, who was slightly 
Ritualistic; “‘ any clergyman of the 
Church of England may find him- 
self in the same difficulty to-mor- 
row. As soonas the penitent leaves 
my confessional, all he has spoken 
will be to me as if it had never 
been uttered.” 

‘‘Tdiots these young fellows are,” 
thought his father; “does not he 
know how Moneybags hates this 


sort of thing? why could not he - 


wait till he had got the living?” 
But before he could say anything to 


efface the unfavourable inguection 
Wilson was off again. 

“T believe,” he said, “ some such 
doctrine is prevalent at the present 
day among expreme supporters of 
the dignity of the quinshsiby but 
it is a notion alike contrary: to 
Christian. morality and to the teach- 
ing of the most learned of the 
schoolmen.” - 

‘‘How: do you make out that?” 
cried Charley.” Thomas Aquinas 

‘We do not want your old-world 
trash here, Master Charley,” inter- 
rupted his uncle, with much heat, 
afraid the fish he was landing would 
be scared away. ‘‘ You-were saying, 
Mr. Wilson——” 

“Tt hold,” pursued that gentle- 
man, “that the duty of keeping a 
secret is one of imperfect obliga- 
tion; and all who intrust damaging 
secrets to priests or others must be 
taken to do so with the knowledge 
that circumstances may arise when 
they must be divulged. It is: in 
most cases desirable that a promise 
of secrecy should, like all other pro- 
mises, be kept. But there are fre- 
quent exceptions ; and every man 
must decide for himself whether 
holding his tongue will do’ more 
good or harm in any particular 
vase.” 

“JT. am not sure that your doc- 
trine is not rather too elastic for 
most of us,” said Moneybags;;: ‘t but 
let us put a particular case: Sup- 
pose you told me a secret about 
—> and I found that: some- 

ody else would be terribly injured 
if 1 kept it, I suppose you would 
say I ought to tell it?” 

“No doubt about it,” answered 
the unconscious Wilson; “it would 
be your bounden duty, or you would 
be responsible for all the mischief 
which might result. «I am perfectly 
clear.on the point.” 

Charley would fain have  con- 
tinued the argument, but his uncle 
would not listen for a moment. 
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“Any more wine, Mr. Wilson? 
then let us go and have some tea. 
Just stop one moment, Mr. Wilson ; 
we will follow you, Bluefold. That 
argument of yours was very neat; 
it has convinced me, at any rate. I 
don’t mind saying you are a deuced 
clever fellow, but just take a fool’s 
advice: don’t spend so much of 
your time correcting young ladies’ 
sketches ; it really is not worth the 
while. There is nothing like stick- 
ing to your trade. The law is a 
jealous mistress, they say, and if 
you give her a little more of your 
attention, you will be able to show 
the Commissioners a better balance- 
sheet next) year—I am one of them, 
you know. Shall I say good-night 
for you? It would be hardly fair 
of me to tell the folks up-stairs 
where we met this morning, though 
you seem to think that I ought, 
and volenti non jit injuria.” 

“Mr. Moneybays,” replied the 
undaunted Wilson, “I suppose no 
man likes. gossip about his private 
affairs, but I am at a loss to im- 
agine why you should think I have 
any special reason for concealing 
anything from my good friend Mr. 
Bluefold. And if, as you almost 
imply, you think my reticence is 
due to any unworthy motive, I 
must say I have not deserved this 
harsh construction. And now, as it 
is* really growing late, I will wish 
you a very good evening.” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t think 
a bit the worse of you: all’s fair 
in love and war, but @ bon chat, bon 
rat; a corsaire, corsaire et demi. 1 
shall always be glad to see you at my 
little place in Portman Square all the 
same.” 

“He is gone off quite pleasantly, 
like a sensible fellow,” said the tri- 
umphant old boy to himself as he 
toddied up-stairs. “I must take 
care he does not try it on again, 
though, as soon as my back is turn- 
ed: better get Clara out of the way 


somewhere for a bit.”’ Then he 
went and sat down by the tea-table, 

“Our young friend Wilson,” he 
began, ‘complains of a slight head- 
ache. Men do work themselves to 
death nowadays, burning the candle 
at both ends ; and you are not half 
the girl you were when you came to 
town : you want country air.” 

“Here's an opening,” thought 
that young woman. “I do not 
feel quite as strong as I did in the 
spring,” she said with an air of 
saint-like resignation; “but I do 
not think there’s anything really 
wrong with me. Charley did want 
me to go with him to Switzerland, 
which would quite set me up” 
(Oh, Clara! do not you remember 
how unfavourably that young man 
received the offer of your sisterl 
company ?)—‘ but as papa says it 
is out of the question, I shall 
long walks before breakfast to High- 

te.” 

*[ will talk to Bluefold,” said 
her uncle; and he did. What he 
said is unknown; but Mr. and Miss 
Bluefold purchased first-class tickets 
from Charing Cross to Paris the 
next evening. 

As some readers may think 
Clara’s bosom contained a heart of 
stone, because she went off rejoicing 
to the mountains and left a lover 
behind her, it may be.as well to 
mention that her unele had been 
disquieting himself in vaih, for she 
had never felt herself to be worthy 
of a man who was so much wiser 
than his neighbours, and so well 
aware of the fact. She was a little 
disappointed, though, at not seeing 
him in the drawing-room after. din- 
ner: she had meant to ask what 
had become of that amusing friend 
of his who had made the Ascot 
party go off so successfully ; and if 
she got a very good opening, to sug- 
gest that he might, without indis- 
cretion, be brought to lunch some 
Sunday. 
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CHAPTER III,—-A CAMPAIGN -IN. THE ALPS. 


Schwarzloch is a minute. village 
in a lonely valley in Switzerland, 
and lies out of the ordinary track 
of tourists. On the east and west 
it is easily got at over beautiful 
green hills of moderate height, 
which present no difficulty what- 
ever, and which are, consequently, 
wholly unknown to the travelling 
ublic. From the north, invalids, 
old ladies, and gentlemen void of 
self-respect, can approach it by a 
carriage-road ; but the legitimate 
entrance is from the south, where 
the valley is blocked up by a wall 
of granite slightly more than per- 
pendicular. In this a groove has 
been cunningly wrought, designed 
apparently for the convenience of 
reckless goats. As this route leads 
up into boggy wastes of singularly 
unlovely aspect, then traverses cer- 
tain wooden water-courses not very 
securely pinned to the side of a 
precipice of 1000 feet, and lands 
a well-girded man, after thirteen 
hours’ hard walking, in a valley 
renowned for the size of its horse- 
flies, it is rather a favourite with 
the members of that ascetic com- 
munity known as the Alpine Club. 
The village of Schwarzloch con- 
sists of a dozen chalets, and of one 
enormous hotel, built in a magni- 
ficent situation to tempt people to 
avail themselves of a foul sulphur- 
spring, the scent of which poisons 
the house. There is very seldom 
anybody here, and when Mr. Mat- 
thew Marshall arrived to lay him 
down to die, he had the place vir- 
tually to himself, and was a good 
deal made of accordingly. He made 
out a few days pleasantly enough: 
the care of his body accounted for 
a good deal of his time; and the 
rest he spent in preparing notes for 
an essay on the “Dangerous Re- 
sults of the Limited Liability Act,” 





which he had sent to the editor. of 
the ‘Mercantile Review’ shortly be- 
fore he started, with instructions to 
the editor to forward the proof to 


_Schwarzloch. Mr. Matthew was far 


from a society man: no man was 
less partial to greetings in the mar- 
ket-place; and it was as good as a 
sermon to hear him rebuking the 
little social ambitions of his frivo- . 
lous nephew. But after a few days 
spent in this fetid paradise he be- 
gan to think of Rotten Row. with 
less than his usual bitterness. No- 
body in the place spoke anything 
but Swiss; the; post came in twice 
a-week ; a portmanteau containing 
the big blue book in which - he 
trusted to supply him with statis- 
tics had misearried at the frontier; 
there was nobody to tell him what 
he ought to pay the doctor; the 
hotel bills, which he audited every 
day, bristled with audacious frauds ; 
and an inflammation had appeared 
on his left ankle, which kept him 
a prisoner to the house. This he 
attributed to the deleterious char- 
acter of the wine; but the land- 
lord gave him to understand | by 
signs that it was the wholesome 
working of the sulphur-water. 

On the sixth afternoon he sat 
sadly in the window of the huge 
empty dining-room, polishing and 
recasting a note in which he be- 
wailed the growing tendency on the 
part of young men of family to 
engage in trade—a tendency which 
he traced to the facilities afforded 
by joint-stock companies—when he 
became aware of.a caravan of five 
persons descending the green slopes 
which bounded the valley on the 
west, The two first were our friends 
Charles and Clara Bluefold; then 
followed Heinrich Baur, stepping 
nimbly along under Clara’s - 
gage, which was contained in a 
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compact leather portmanteau of 
less than fifteen pounds avoirdu- 
pois. Charles weighed it with his 
own hands in Bryanstone’ Square, 
while the cab was at the door; and, 
deaf to all entreaties, threw over- 
board a pot of pomatum and a 
Church Service to bring it down 
to ‘the regulation weight. Far in 
the distance tottered Johann Enge- 
brust, and Uli Kurzbein, staggering 
beneath her brother's manifold 
equipments, 

The old man did not meet the 
new-comers til] dinner, and then he 
fell a-talking with the eagerness of 
a man whose tongue has long had a 
holiday. 

“*T hope the lady is not tired with 
her’ walk, sir ?” 

“Tired!!!” answered Charles 
indignantly; as if his sister had 
been charged with light conversa- 
tion; “why, it is am easy five 
hours. I wanted to come over the 
Héllenthur” (the aforesaid goat- 
track); “but perhaps that would 
have been rather stiff for my sister 
the first day,—and then I got a 
capital side view this afternoon of 
the Teufelskralle, which I am go- 
ing to try to-morrow. Ball says it 
is not to be done; but I think I 
made it out with the glass, so I do 
not call this a lost day.” 

“T shall never forget the walk 
of to-day as long as I jive,” said 
Clara; ‘“‘I never could have ima- 
gined anything half so lovely as 
those granite needles Specked with 
snow, rising behind the pine-for- 
est.” 

“Tt was ice, Clara,” pityingly 
observed her experienced brother. 
“But I wish you had not stopped 
to draw it; we should have done 
the pass in four hours and a quar- 
ter, and that muff Murray calls it 
six.” 

“* May I ask to see your drawings 
presently ?’’ said Matthew; “it is 
a treat to a poor old cripple to see 


what the mountains are like which 
he’ cannot get up to.” 

‘“*T shall be very glad to show you 
all I have done,” she answered; and 
the album came out, and the couple 
passed a very pleasant evening in- 
deed. Matthew was as appreciative 
as could be desired, and Clara re- 
warded him by producing a pirat- 
ed edition of Anthony Trollope ; 
and the old man, who was no tray- 
eller, was amazed and delighted 
at the discovery that the profits of 
authors might be done away with 
by a careful man. Charley was not 
seen ‘much of that evening ; but his 
voice was heard in anxious consul- 
tation with Heinrich Baur and the 
landlord. The result of the con- 
ference was, that he started next 
morning at 1.30 a.m. to scale the 
Teufelskralle, preceded by his three 
guides, and followed by the greater 


part of the adult male population - 


of the valley, having all the external 
appearance of an expedition intend- 
ed for the final discovery of the 
North Pole. 

Matthew took ‘ Barchester Towers’ 
to bed with him, for he did not 
know how long he would be al- 


lowed to keep it, and did not show - 


in public before eleven next morn- 
ing. He found Clara in possession 
of the one sofa, and confessing to a 
little fatigue, now her brother was 
out of hearing, and very glad of 
somebody to talk to. 

“You must come and lie down, 
Mr. Marshall,” she said, “for I ‘see 
you are quite lame, and I have got 
the only comfortable place.” 

“Do not stir, my dear young 
lady—do not stir, I beg: I have 
just drunk my three tumblers, and 
Herr Rossenarzt says I must walk 
for half an hout afterwards. I 
used to stroll to the church, and 
back ; ‘but since my ankle ‘has 
been bad, I take a turn up and 
down this room as well as I can.” 

“T should not think moving about 
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was the right thing for a bad 
ankle,” said Clara, who was always 
with old Moneybags when he was 
laid up, and was considered in the 
family little inferior to Miss Night- 
ingale. ‘You should use cold 
fomentations, and keep it perfectly 
’ still.” ; 

“Perhaps you are right. I know 
Rossenarzt is an ass, and I am get- 
ting worse every day; but how am 
I to foment my ankle when I can 
hardly stoop to put on my slipper? 
I must let him kill me his own 
way.” 

“To let me run for a jug of water, 
and try my prescription. There’s 
a stream of iced water outside the 
door. I am quite accustomed to 
the charge of invalids; and then 
you come and lie down here till 
lunch time. This is not the doc- 
tor’s day, and he will not find it 
out.” 

He was wholly unused to be 
waited upon by young ladies, and 
was. rather alarmed, but “for a’ 
that he could do or say, she wad’na 
be gainsaid:” so she showered, 
and sponged, and bandaged him to 
her heart’s content, and established 
him on the sofa, and made him ad- 
mit he was very comfortable. 

After this they became quite 
confidential, and she brought out 
all her light literature, and said 
she would leave it behind to com- 
fort him in his solitude; and he 
read her some of the notes upon 
his essay, heard her criticisms with 
great complacency, and promised 
to show her the paper itself if she 
could waita day or two. He even 
hinted at getting her to correct the 
proofs if anything should happen 
to him before they arrived. This, 
however, she was obliged to de- 
cline, as they were to leave by the 
Héllenthur next day. But their 
acquaintance was not doomed to so 
speedy a termination. The expe- 
dition which had taken the field 
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that morning was expected to make 
a triumphant ‘re-entry about seven 
or eight; but towards five o'clock 
a gloomy feeling that all was not 
as it should be began to pervade 
the community. Then »s lers, 
such as herald a disastrous defeat, 
came dropping in; and, ‘finally, the 
mnain body a with clothes 
rent, and on every part of 
their persons. Their countenances 
were sullen and dejected, as ‘those 
of men who flee away in battle ; 
and as a theodolite and a baro- 
meter remained at the bottom of 
a crevasse, their baggage may be 
said to have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Not loss only, but 
shame had befallen them ; they had 
crossed the lower moraine with un- 
precedented rapidity, and were now 
going over the second glacier at a 
pace which has no recorded equal, 
when Charley’s jointed alpenstock, 
which he loved as his own soul, 
snapped asunder in the midst, and 
sent him into a crevasse, which was 
happily half full of water. Hard 
work they had to him out, par- 
mulé non bene relictd, and harder 
still to make him turn back when 
he was out; but Baur, tho a 
professional guide, was not without 
brains. Charley. declared he was 
fresher than when he started ; but 
Clara now assumed her proper place 
as’ elder sister, and not only put 
him to bed then and there, but de- 
clared it to be her will and pleasure 
to keep him in it till Rossenarzt 
had seen him next day.. That gen- 
tleman trusted there was nothing 
serious the matter, but could not 
answer for the consequences if the 
invalid stirred from the house for 
a week ; meanwhile he promised to 
come and see him daily. © - 

A joyful man was old Matthew 
when he heard of the accident, and 
found that he was to have ¢om- 
pany for a week at least. Whether 
it was caused by the exuberance of 
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his delight, or by the cold fomenta- 
tions, is not clear: «but certain it 
is, that he felt strong enough about 
noon.to take his usual walk as far 
as the church. On his return he 
was met by Clara. Ls 

‘“Where have you been to, Mr. 
Marshall? we have been looking 
for you everywhere: the postman 
has been here with a large parcel 
for you, but he would not leave it 
without your receipt.” 

“That must be my essay,” cried 
Matthew. “What a trump the 
editor is! I did not expect him to 
register it, but I suppose he was 
afraid it might fall into the wrong 
hands. What a bore it is, though ! 
there is no post again for three days. 
I must send a messenger: perhaps 

ou would allow me to send your 
fellow Johann at once, and then 
we can read the essay together to- 
night.” 

Clara was charmed, and Johann 
went off; not, however, without an 
immense amount of bargaining. 
Johann. wanted 15 francs, and 
Matthew thought 4 magnificent. 
It was at last settled he was to have 
5, and “trinkgeld, wenn der Herr 
wire zufrieden.” For the rest of 
the afternoon novels had no charms 
for Matthew ; and he was out at 
the door to watch for Johann so 
often, that Clara was sure he would 
make his foot bad again. At last, 
when he had given it up, and had 
retired to his sofa in despair, Clara 
suddenly appeared. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Marshall. You 
are quite right; I can see the print 
through the cover. It must be a 
long paper, or perhaps the editor 
has sent you two or three copies. 
But you seem distressed; 1 am 
afraid you have heard some bad 
news.” 

We cannot bring ourselves to re- 
peat what Mr. Marshall said: it 
was something very shocking, and 
closely resembled the comment 
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made by General Sherman when’ 
informed that the enemy was in 
possession of the ford :— 


“ He ey his sattel, ant priefly said, 


Other disjointed words made 
themselves audible at the same 
time: such as “ idiot,” “ might have 
known it,” “ swindlers,” “ last time 
he serves me so,” &c. Let us glance 
over his shoulder and see what was 
the communication which so dis- 
turbed him. 

The envelope contained a mass 
of papers and printed matter ; but 
the one which first caught his eye 
was the following note from his 
nephew :— 


‘“* Offices of the Industrial Free- 
hold Land Company, Limited, 85 
Fenchurch Street.—My dear Uncle, 
I have been so busy about that in- 
vestment of yours that I have not 
been able to find a moment to write. 
You seemed so impressed with the 
responsibilities of property that I 
was anxious to make the money do 
as much good as possible, and I 
have been fortunate enough to light 
upon the very thing. There is a 
company just formed with the ob- 
ject of improving the condition of 
the working classes by distributing 
small holdings among deserving 
labourers. I have gone very care- 
fully into the scheme, and have 
satisfied myself that the risk is in- 
finitesimal ; while, on the other 
hand, the profits may easily turn 
out to be enormous, and the 
done, to the toiling millions will be 
incalculable.” (Frank had evident- 
ly been talking a good deal to Wright, 
and had caught his style.) ‘‘ T have 
succeeded in securing for you a 
hundred shares of the nominal value 
of £30 each. Only £20 have been 
paid up; but as 74 per cent. is 
allowed on calls paid in advance, I 
have of course paid up the whole 
£30, which just accounts for the 
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sum you had to invest. The Com- 

ny has made me conveyancing 
director, which will be of immense 
use to me at the Bar: but it gives 
me such a lot to do now that I have 
no time to enter into explanations, 
I enclose you a prospectus, which 
will tell you all about it, and also 
the shares, which please accept, and 
return at once. Hope you find the 
sulphur suits. Will try and run 
over and look you up as soon as I 
can make a holiday. In haste, your 
affectionate nephew, 

“FRANK MARSHALL. 

“ P_§.—I find going about on the 
Company’s business comes rather 
expensive, and one does not like 
spending much on preliminary ex- 
penses in a charitable undertaking 
of this kind; so as you told your 
banker to honour my cheques, I was 
sure you would not mind my draw- 
ing on your account for £100.” 


Matthew was always exceedingly 
polite and even deferential to ladies, 
and before he had finished this ex- 
asperating communication he became 
shocked at the violence of his own 
demeanour, and felt that some sort 
of apology was due to Clara. 

“*My dear young lady,” he began, 
“T do not know what you must 
think of me, but I have just heard 
something which has wounded me 
deeply. I have been deceived, ter- 
ribly deceived, by one whom I have 
loaded with benefits. My worthless 
nephew, whom I have ever regarded 
as my own son, has cruelly abused 
the confidence I reposed in him. 
Read what the miserable lad has 
jest written.” 

“T feel for you in your trouble, 
Mr. Marshall, bet really I do not 
think I ought to intrude upon your 
family sorrows.” 

“ Read it without scruple ; it will 
be a comfort to talk it over with 
somebody who enters into my feel- 
ings.” 
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“Frank Marshall,” said Clara, 
glancing at the signature; “I. won- 
der if he’s the gentleman I lunched 
with at Ascot.” ; 

“Should not wonder,” grunted 
the old man; “he is always idling 
about everywhere and wasting my 
money. I will clip his wings for 
the future—he may rely on that.” 

“TIT. do not think I quite under- 
stand what it is all about,” ‘said: 
Clara, when she had read the letter ; 
“he may have made a: mistake, but 
he really seems to have tried to 
meet your wishes, and perhaps it 
will turn out to be a good invest- 
ment after all; and then [ like to 
see young men trying to help the 
poor labourers.” 

‘Young men should do it with 
their own money, then: you are 
trying to put in a good word for the 
wretched boy; but take my word 
for it, he has fallen in with a pack 
of swindlers.. It is my belief the 
whole business has brought him 
within the reach of the criminal 
law, and I am disposed to think it 
is my duty to society to set it in 
motion.” 

‘Suppose we look at the pros- 
pectus Mr. Frank talks of,” suggested 
Clara; so they conned it ,over to- 
gether. It was from the pen of 
Wright, and dilated in glowing lan- 
guage on the facilities offered by the 
Company for breaking up the large 
estates of the aristocracy and’ de- 
stroying the monopoly of the great 
landowners. The reader has seen 
the first paragraph : the second was 
like unto it, but grander :. the writer 
had warmed into his subject, and 
looked confidently forward to the 
time when-a Freemen’s Parliament, 
untrammelled -by. class prejudices, 
and emboldened by the success of 
the Company, would carry out the 
scheme on a scale worthy of the 
conception. Then- followed an ad-- 
diti suggested by the coarser- 
souled Wiggins, that when Govern- 

M 
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ment took the matter up they 
would have to buy up the Com- 
pany’s shares at an enormous pre- 
mium. The further he read the 
deeper became Matthew’s indigna- 
tion; his doubts of the Company’s 
solvency became lost in dismal ap- 
prehensions of the terrible social and 
political evils which would flow 
from its success. Clara, on the 
other hand, who had never seen a 
prospectus before, was rather carried 
away by the eloquent periods of 
Wright, and thought it was worth 
some risk for a chance of the mag- 
nificent results which he prophesied. 
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But as the old man was quite beyond 
the reach of argument, she proposed 
cribbage, a sport which he adored, 
and very considerately let him win 
three francs; then she showed him 
a caricature of Rossenarzt, as he 
appeared expressing with uplifted 
hands his horror at Charley, who 
had declared himself well enough to 
cross the *Héllenthur next day; 
finally she bestowed on him divers: 
little filial attentions, and sent the 
old fellow to bed in a happier frame 
of mind then could have been an- 
ticipated. 





NARRATIVE OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION.—CONCLUSION, 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


Ix last month’s number we de- 
scribed the advance of the expedi- 
tionary troops as far as Fort Francis, 
and endeavoured to convey to the 
reader a general idea of the country 
in the first of the three sections into 
which we divided the entire dis- 
tance between Shebandowan Lake 
and Fort Garry. 

The second section begins at Fort 
Francis, where the leading detach- 
ment arrived, as previously stated, 
on the 4th August, starting again 
that same afternoon. A ison of 
one company of militia was left for 
the protection of the hospital, bak- 
ery, and depot of stores established 
there, and to insure our communi- 
cations being kept open through the 
Chippewah territories, Although 
these Indians had been hitherto 
very friendly, there was no saying 
when they might give us trouble, 
particularly if they saw large quan- 
tities of that much-coveted article, 
flour, stored in their very midst 
without a sufficient guard to protect 
it. Indians have great appetites, 
and are always hungry—and hun- 


gry men are ever more or less dan- 
gerous. Our voyage down Rainy 
River was most enjoyable. As we 
pushed off from shore below the 
falls at Fort Francis, we were 
twisted round for some time in 
every direction by the numerous 
whirlpools formed by the falling of 
such a great body of water into a 
circular basin, where it acquired a 
rotary motion. At one moment a 
boat was going at the rate of about 
nine miles an hour, and the next 
it was perfectly stationary, having 
stopped without any shock, but as 
suddenly as if it had struck a rock. 
In some instances minutes elapsed 
ere the utmost exertion at the oar, 
the whole crew pulling their best, 
could impart the least motion to the 
boats. They seemed as if held in 
a vice by the hand of some hidden 
giant—the sensation being all the 
more peculiar from the contrast 
with the rushing, frothing waters 
around, in themselves the very sym- 
bol of motion. Then, after some 
moments of hard pulling, every 
muscle being strained to the ut 
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most, the boat was released so sud- 
denly that it bounded forward as a 
spring would which had been kept 
back by a rope that had suddenly 
snapped. The sensation of being 
in a small boat amongst such eddies, 
whirlpools, and upheaving waves, 
which, rising from below, broke on 
the surface in great mounds of water 
without any apparent cause, was 
most exciting and enjoyable to the 
strong-nerved man: whilst the weak- 
headed experienced a disagreeable 
feeling about the stomach that 
seemed to give a strong tendency 
to grasp at something or somebody. 

As we glided down this deep 
river at the rate of about four or 
five miles an hour, the scenery was 
very pretty. Its breadth was from 
three to four hundred yards; the 
banks were wooded to the water’s 
edge, with here and there a patch 
of greensward peeping out through 
the trees; whilst occasionally one 
tame to an open park-like clearance, 
where fine spreading oaks reminded 


one of England. This river is the 


frontier between British North 
America and the United States. 
There are no settlements upon either 
bank, but the numbers of lodge- 
poles showed that the focality was 
a fayourite one with Indians. From 
Fort Francis to where Rainy River 
discharges itself into the Lake of 
the Woods, a distance of 70 miles 
in a westerly direction, the naviga- 
tion is unbroken. There are rapids 
at two places, but they can be run 
' easily and safely; and in ascending 
the stream, boats are tracked up 
them without discharging cargo. 

At both, many Indian families 
are always encamped, as they are 
favourite spots for fishing, particu- 
larly during the winter, as the water 
never freezes there. ‘There are wide 
open spaces at these rapids, covered 
when we passed with rich luxuriant 
grass, small spots being under culti- 
vation as gardens for potatoes and 
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Indian corn. There were also some 
circular ‘mounds of one or 
two being about twenty feet high. 
We had not time to land and ex- 
amine them, but the natives call 
them underground houses, although 
not now used as habitations. 

It was a lovely day, and as there 
was a good eurrent in ime ee m 
determined upon trying the plan o 
drifting along it during the’ night, 
So, after the evening meal, we again 
started, lashing the boats together 
two and two, one man remaining 
awake in each boat to steer, the. 
others lying down to sleep as best 
they could. As the sun went 
down, a dense mass of curious- 
looking flies came streaming up 
with the gentle westerly wind. 
They were nearly white, with grey 
wings and pale yellow bodies, hav- 
ing @ tail more than an inch long 
consisting of what looked like two 
white hairs. They flew in a regular 
column, closely formed up without 
any stragglers to the right or left, 
which opened out with a sort of 
tactical regularity when a beat 
pushed into its midst. At a little 
distance they had all the appearance 
of a driving fall of snow. The pres- 
sure from above caused vast num- 
bers of them to strike the water, 
from which they had not the power 
to rise again. 

We had not been many hours 
drifting along when black clouds 
came up and hid the moon; the 
wind freshened and brought heavy 
rain with it, which soon wet, us 
through. We were making no way; 
and it became so pitchy dark that 
steering was ew We had 
therefore to push into shore, and 
await a ta as best we could. 

We reached the mouth of the 
river next day in time for breakfast 
at a small Hudson Bay post, for- 
merly called Hungry Hall, from the 
number of men who had from time 
to time nearly died from starvation 
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whilst quartered there. It has now 
been renamed Fort Louisd by the 
Company, and, it is expected, will 
become shortly a post of some im- 
portance, being so advantageously 
situated upon what will henceforth 
be, until. a sailway is opened, the 
highway for North-western emigra- 
tion. Close to the post is an Indian 
burial-ground, where there were some 
eoffins raised in the air on platforms 
about six feet high; chiefs only 
and their sons are thus honoured 
after death: Around the post are 
many Indian .potato-gardens ; but 
there were very few families there 
as we passed, every one that could 
being away from the ordinary hunt- 
ing-grounds at this season, for the 
purpose of collecting wild rice, which 
abounds in some neighbouring loca- 
lities. 

In every part of Rainy River 
sturgeon are found in great abun- 
dance, one of fifty, sixty, or more 
pounds being no extraordinary fish, 
It is very good eating, and is a 
great staple of food amongst the 
poor half-starved Indians. 

«The land upon each side is low 
and marshy at the mouth of Rainy 
River, from which rose up quanti- 
ties of wild duck, disturbed at their 
feast upon the wild rice by the noise 
of our oars, and by the cheery laugh- 
ter and songs of our men. A 
large sand-bar has formed in the 
Lake of the Woods immediately 
across the mouth of the river, upon 
which great seas, rolling in. from the 
ocean-like lake beyond, broke with 
a loud. roar, sending up clouds of 
spray in an angry fashion. Looking 
out westward as we passed into the 
space between the bar and the shore, 
where the water was calm as in a 
harbour, the lake was covered with 
‘‘qwhite-horses ’’—bespeaking, as the 
breeze was freshening, by no means 
a pleasant day’s work for us. No 
open boat could: have crossed the 
bar; so we turned northward, keep- 
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ing near shore; but between it and 
a line of sandy dunes, which seemed 
to be a continuation of the bar at 
the entrance to the river, and which 
had been formed most probably— 
as the bar has been—when the 
river’s mouth was more to the north 
than it is at present. These sand- 
banks extended some six or eight 
miles, running tolerably parallel 
with the shore, and from a thou- 

sand to two thousand yards from it, - 
The water was very shallow at 
places ; and as*we got towards the 
end of the protecting sand-banks, 
the force of the waves increased, so 
that all chance of beating to wind- 
ward under sail was out of the 
question. We were therefore forced 
to put into a rocky island partly 
covered with trees, where we were 
detained two days by a heavy 
westerly gale—a severe trial to our ' 
patience. When we did get off, a 
journey of two days, sometimes 
under sail and sometimes having to 
depend solely upon the oar, took us 
to Rat Portage, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake, where the Winni- 
peg River flowed out of it. Some of 
us were without guides in crossing 
the lake, which for miles at places is 
crowded with islands of all shapes 
and sizes; and as the maps were 
altogether wrong, many wandered 
about at the northern extremity of 
the lake searching in vain for the 
mouth of the Winnipeg River. The 
Lake of the Woods is about seventy- 
five miles long, with an average width 
of about seventy miles. It isin reality 
three lakes, separated one from the 
other by clusters of islands, all more 
or less pretty, some having fine per- 
pendicular cliffs tinted with many 
shades of red, and standing majes- 
tically out of the water. All are 
well wooded, and in some there are 
a few acres under cultivation a& gar- 
dens, where the Indians, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit 
of growing potatoes and maize. The 
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water in the lake is nearly luke- 
warm, being from 70° to 78° Fahr. ; 
it is, except at a very few places, 
of a dark-green colour, and almost 
opaque from a profuseness of con- 
fervoid growth. These conferve are 
minute, needle-shaped organisms, of 
a bright-green hue, and about half 
an inch in length. They abound 
throughout the lake, and are in such 
quantities at places that the water 
resembles green-pea soup. When 
pressed between the teeth they have 
a pungent flavour like mustard. Our 
musquito-nets were here very useful 
for straining the water; but even 
after that process had been gone 
through, it was not fit for drinking 
until boiled. A few of the long, 


deep bays receding from the lake 
are free from this substance; and 
upon their banks lived the majority 
of the Indians who belong to this 
neighbourhood. 

To lose one’s way upon an ex- 
panse of water like the Lake of the 


Woods, and to wander about in a 
boat, as the writer did, through its 
maze of uninhabited islands, where 
no sound was to be heard but the dip 
of the oars at regular intervals, or the 
distant and weird-like whistle of the 
loon, is to experience the exquisite 
sensation of solitude in all its full 
intensity. There are trees and rocks, 
and earth and water, in all their 
varied and united beauty, but no 
sign whatever of man’s handiwork 
anywhere. Oh! if it was not for the 
trouble of having to cook one’s own 
dinner, how delicious would be exist- 
ence passed in the society of nature! 

The drainage of an immense 
country is collected in the Lake of 
the Woods, which flows into Lake 
Winnipeg by the river of that name. 
This river begins in the former lake, 
flowing from it by several channels, 
all more or less romantically pictur- 
esque in their scenery, and at the 
entrance to each of which there are 
falls about thirteen feet high. Upon 
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one of the central islands thus formed 
is. the Hudson Bay pos of Rat 
Portage. It is approached by a most 
intricate channel winding round 
islands in such a manner that a 
stranger would have - very great 
difficulty in finding it, There .is 
a nice little farm there, and a 
good garden, the vegetables of 
which were a great treat after our 
journey of so many days through 
a wilderness. There was a most 
striking difference between the cli- 
mate of Shebandowan and on the 
shores of this great lake ; every day’s 
journey from the high level of the 
former place brought us into a more 
genial temperature, humming-birds 
having been seen for the first time 
at French Portage before we reached 
Rainy Lake; and the corn was being 
cut as we left Fort Francis, where 
the summer is very early. The 
post at. Rat Portage consists of 'a 
few log-houses surrounded by a 
high wooden palisading. It stands 
on a bank some fifteen feet high, and 
when viewed from the river, bears 
a strong resemblance to a Burmese 
village. As you ascend the bank to 
enter the post, you are surrounded 
by a pack of the leanest-looking and 
most cur-like dogs, who aré always 
quarrelling amongst themselves, and 
have starvation written on their 
countenances, as well as evidenced 
by their bone-protruding flanks. 
They are to the Indians, or the 
dwellers in the backwoods, during 
winter, what canoes are to them in 
summer. These dogs drag their 
traineauz, or toboggins as they are 
indifferently called, and are capable 
of lengthened exertions over snow- 
tracks where no horse could travel. 
In summer they are turned loose 
about the post, and pick up enough to 
eat as best they can among the Indians 
encamped around it; but in winter 
they are regularly fed upon fish. 
The gentleman in charge of Rat 
Portage had been there for thirteen 
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years, without having had, during 
that period, any further glimpse of 
civilisation than what could be ob- 
tained at some of the other posts. He 
was a half-breed married to a squaw. 
It is next to impossible that any 
man could lead such a solitary life 
and still retain the intelligence and 
enlargement of ideas imparted by 
even an ordinary ,country-school 
education. Men’s minds are too 
prone to assimilate with the minds 
of those with whom they are ex- 
clusively associated, to retain, after 
a series of years spent amongst igno- 
rant heathens, many traces of educa- 
tion or civilisation. Great, therefore, 
was our astonishment at finding the 
table neatly arranged with breakfast 
things, laid out on a clean table-cloth, 
when we entered the house the morn- 
ing after our arrival. Thrice blessed 
is the man who first discovered the 
pleasures of eating. Your gourmet 
in refined life really knows nothing 
of them ; nor has he ever enjoyed the 
rapturous sensations which broiled 
fish, boiled potatoes, and tea, afforded 
us that morning. Hn route our daily 
meals were always cooked and eaten 
in a hurry. A picnic once a-year 
is very pleasant to the man accus- 
tomed to eat his dinner for the fol- 
lowing 364 days in a white cravat, 
and with his legs under an artisti- 
cally decorated table; but to eat 
one’s breakfast, dinner, and supper 
of salt pork, beans, and biscuit, sit- 
ting on a log or stone, day after day 
for months together, is, to say the 
least of it, rather monotonous, and 
makes one appreciate the luxury of a 
chair, table, and clean table-cloth in 
a remarkable degree. 

At Rat Portage more letters were 
received by the officer commanding 
from the Red River Settlement, urg- 
ing the necessity of haste, and beg- 
ging of him to send on even a couple 
of hundred men in advance, for the 
purpose of inspiring confidence, and 
of putting an end to the feelings of 


doubt and apprehension of impend- 
ing danger, then universal amo 

the loyal inhabitants. Riel was ell 
in Fort Garry, surrounded by armed 
men and the banditti composing his 
government. He still ruled most 
arbitrarily; and although he had 
permitted the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to recommence business, he 
had forced its representative to pay 
a large sum for the privilege of 
doing so. The chief of the Swampy 
Indians (who inhabit the banks of 
the Red River for a distance of about 
fifteen miles from where it falls into 
Lake Winnipeg) wrote volunteering 


the service of his people in any bs ‘ 


in which they could be made usefu 
They had been stanch and loyal 
throughout all the half-breed dis- 
turbances, and had always been most 
anxious to take up arms against the 
rebels. The dread of calling in such 
a dangerous element as these Indians 
would have been, had hitherto de- 
terred those most anxious for the re- 
establishment of order from makin 
any use of them. This Indian chiet 
complained greatly in his letter of 
the inconsistency of our conduct in 
having made a practice of punishing 
Indians when they robbed or com- 
mitted any crime, whilst the gang 
of robbers under Riel was allow 


he said, to overturn the lawful , 


government of the country, to pil- 
lage private property, to imprison 
loyal men, and even to commit 
murder with impunity. A number 
of the English-speaking people of 
the lower Red River Settlement 
had, under the sanction of the Pro- 
testant bishop, started off up the 
Winnipeg River to meet us with 
some large Hudson Bay boats, 
having experienced guides and 
crews, for the purpose of assisting 
us in descending that river. Its 
navigation is generally esteemed to 
be most dangerous, and none but 
those well skilled in the voyageur’s 
art, and acquainted with this river 
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in particular, will ever attempt to 
take boats along it. We were very 
deficient in good steersmen, and had 
not more than a few guides—ob- 
tained at Fort Francis—who knew 
the route: so when this party of 
men, under charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Gardner, an English clergyman, 
met us‘at Rat Portage, we realised 
for the first time that there was 
really an active party in Manitobah, 
who had not yet bowed the knee be- 
fore Baal; that there were men whose 
loyalty was not of the lip only, 
but a reality, for which they were 
prepared to leave their homes, and 
share the dangers to be encountered 
by their countrymen who were 
struggling through a vast wilderness 
to their assistance, and in order to 
relieve them from the tyranny to 
which they had been so long ex- 
posed. 

The description given to us b 
these men of the dangers which 
were before us, of rapids where the 
least false step would send us over 
heavy falls into whirlpools of such 
magnitude that the largest-sized 


. boats are quickly ingulfed in them, 


made many of us wince. When 
shown the boats in which we had 
made the journey up to that point, 
and in which we expressed our 
determination to go on, they shook 
their heads in mournful astonish- 
ment. Here, as throughout the 
whole of this Expedition, we found 
a general conviction stamped upon 


_ the minds of every one of every class 


that we met, that the British sol- 
dier was a fine brave fellow, who, 
as a fighting man, was superior to 
two of any other nation, but ut- 
terly useless for any other purpose. 
They thought it was impossible 
that he could carry loads, perform 
heavy bodily labour, or endure 
great physical fatigue. It need 
searcely be added that we now bear 
a very different reputation in those 
parts; and it is not saying too much 


to assert, that we left behind us a 
character for ev manly virtue. 
Our men soon acquired considerable 
skill in managing their boats, in 
portaging, &c.,; &c. ; and the natural 
cheery energy of the British charac- 

shone out brilliantly when’ dis~ 
played side by side with the apathy 
and listlessness of the half-breed 


Yor go 
e were informed that it would 
take us about yee days to get to 
Fort Alexander, at the mouth of the 
Winnipeg River. This was very 
discouraging, because we had been 
previously told by our leader that 
we should reach Fort Garry about 
the 23d of August, which would be 
impossible if it were to take us so 
long in descending the river. 

The journey down the Winnipeg 
River can never be forgotten if once 
made. The difference of level be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and 
Lake Winnipeg is 3840 feet—the 
distance between them by river be- 
ing about 160 miles. The descent 
down that number of feet is distri- 
buted throughout 30 falls and rapids, 
presenting every variety of river- 
scenery that nature is capable of. 
For the first fifty miles there are 
numerous islands—so much so, that 
the river is a succession of lakes, or 
as if there were four or five rivers 
running side by side, uniting here 
and there only to separate a few 
miles lower down: At some points 
it is, however, contracted into one 
or two comparatively narrow chan- 
nels, where the great rush of water 
resembles a magnified mill-race. 
The passage of such places is always 
more or less dangerous, particularly 
if small islands or large rocks divide 
the rapids into several channels, 
crossing one another before they meet 
in the boiling caldron of foaming 
water below. Numerous were the 
hair-breadth escapes: in many in- 
stances the lives of boats’ crews 
seemed held in the balance for’ some 
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moments—more awful for those who 
watched the scene from the bank, 
than for the soldiers actually in the 
boat. Providence—a noble term 
which this war in France has taught 
newspaper writers to sneer at— 
watched over us in a remarkable man; 
ner; for although we had one or two 
boats wrecked on this mighty river, 
and many men were for minutes in 
imminent danger, the whole force 
reached Lake Winnipeg without any 
loss of life. 

There is no more deliciously ex- 
citing pleasure in the world than 
that of running a really large and 
dangerous rapid in a canoe, or in a 
small boat. As your frail skiff 
bounds over the waves, ever and 
anon jumping as it were from a 
higher to a lower level, whilst the 
paddlers or oarsmen tug away with 
might and main, and the outcrop- 
ping rocks are cleverly avoided by 
the skilful bowsman and steersman, 
every pleasurable sensation is ex- 
perienced. As each boat turned into 
the slack water below the rapid, one 
took a long breath of relief, and the 
world and life itself seemed to be 
different in the calm stillness there 
from what it was when we were 
dashing through the roaring, rush- 
ing waters in mid-stream. 

No length of time, nor any amount 
of future adventures, can erase from 
the writer’s mind his arrival at the 
Slave Falls. He. was in a birch- 
bark canoe manned by [rroquois, 
one of whom acted as guide. The 
regular portage’ for the boats was 
several hundred yards from the falls, 
and lay in a slack-water bay, reached 
without any danger as long as the 
bo ts kept tolerably well in towards 
the bank on that side. Our aston- 
ishment was great at finding the 
guide ‘take the canoe out into mid- 
stream, where the current ran at 
an exciting pace, becoming swifter 
every yard, until at last, as one ap- 
proached the vicinity of the falls, 


it was palpably evident that we 
were descending a steeply-inclined 
plane. Consoling ourselves at 
first with the reflection that. the 
guide knew best what he was 
about, we sat motionless, but, let us 
confess it, awe-stricken, as we swept 
into the narrow gully at the end. of 
which the great noisy roar of falling 
waters, and the colamns of. spra 

that curled up like clouds into the 
air, announced the pvsition of the 
fall. We were close to the brink. 
We appeared to have reached that 
point which exists in most falls 
from whence the water seems to 
begin its run preparatory to a good 
jump over into the abyss below; 
and we knew, from having watched 
many great cataracts for hours, that 
it was a bourne from whence there 
was no return. Quick as lightning 
the idea flashed across us that the 
Indians had made a mistake, and 
that everything was over for us in 
this world. In that infinitesimal 
fraction of time a glimpse of the 
countenance of the sturdy bowsmaa 
rather confirmed this idea—his 
teeth appeared set, and there was 


‘an unusual look in his eye. All 


creations of our own heated fancy ; 
for in another second the canoe’s 
head swept in towards the rocks, 
and was turned nose up stream in 
tolerably slack water, two of the 
paddlers jumping out and holding 
it firmly there. All our poetical 
fancies were rudely dispersed by a 
cheer and chorus of laughter from 
the Irroquois crew. The breaking 
of a paddle in the hands of either 
bowsman or steersman would have 
been fatal at that critical moment 
when we turned sharply in to the 
bank, the stern being allowed to 
swing round in the. heavy stream, 
and by so doing, aid in driving 
the bow inwards. Nothing could 
have saved us if such an accident 
had occurred; yet here were these 
Indians chuckling over the danger 
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they had only just escaped by the 
exertions of their greatest skill and 
of their utmost muscular power. 
They had needlessly and wittingly 
encountered it, for they could haye 
gained the shore about a hundred 
yards higher up with comparative 
ease, and then lowered their canoes 
through the slack-water pools in the 
rocks along the side to the place 
they had only reached with extreme 
danger. There was no use in 
arguing with them on the subject; 
they had confidence in themselves, 
and gloried in any danger which 
they felt certain of overcoming. - If 
any of these Indians say they can 
take you down a rapid, reliance 
may be placed in their doing so, as 
they will not attempt what they 
feel would be beyond their powers. 
Therein lies the great difference 
between them and the white-faced 
voyageur, who is so often foolhardy, 
and prone to allow his pluck to 
overtax his strength and skill. 

The name of Slave Falls is in 
memory of a base, cruel act perpe- 
trated there some generations ago 
by the Chippewahs. The Sioux of 
the plains have always been their 
hereditary enemies, and from time 
immemorial raids have been made 
. by each into the other’s country. 
The Chippewahs upon one of these 
forays had taken two prisoners, 
whom they kept as slaves. To 
gratify some passing whim, or to 
afford amusement to their children, 
they one day bound these poor 
wretches in a canoe, and in that 
manner sent them over these falls, 
so sublime by nature, but put to 
a cowardly and degrading use by 
what we are taught to call nature’s 
noblest creature—man. 

The banks of the river are 
wooded everywhere, poplar being 
the prevailing timber, interspersed 
here and there with poor birch and 
stunted pines. The syenite rocks 
and granite boulders were very 
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grand at places; and occasionally 
river-scenery was presented upon 
the largest imaginable scale. | 

Several large-sized rivers join the 
Winnipeg, particularly from the 
west, up some of which the Hud- 
son Bay Company have outlying 
posts. About half-way to Fort 
Alexander is an English missionary 
establishment, with a farm at- 
tached, and a few Indian log-shan- 
ties scattered around it. No clergy- 
man resides there, but it is presided 
over by a catechist, who has a school 
where he teaches English to about 
twenty or thirty children. Now and 
then we came to a spot capable of 
cultivation ; but, as a general rule, the 
land on the Upper Winnipeg is poor, 
and unsuited for settlement. : 

We had a good deal of rain whilst 
descending it; but as we neared Fort 
Alexander the weather mended con- 
siderably, the days being warm and 
balmy, although the nights were al- 
ways cool and sometimes extremely 
chilly. 

The locality most celebrated for 
its danger is at the ‘seven _por- 
tages,” where the boats have to be 
unloaded and everything portaged 
that number of times, although 
the entire distance from the top 
of the first to the bottom of the 
seventh is only two anda half 
miles. The work was most. wear- 
ing upon both men and boats: 
every one looked forward to Fort 
Alexander as the end of their hard 
work, it being clear -sailing from 
thence to Fort Garry. The finest 
scenery on the river is at Silver 
Falls; there is nothing that. can 
compare with them in Northern 
America to the eastward of Red 
River. Niagara is a thing apart, as 
there is nothing elsewhere that can 
be likened to it. - Silver Falls,.as a 
great rapid, also'stands alone. Time 
pressed, so we had to hurry past 
them; but their magnificent gran- 
deur will long remain impressed 
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upon the memory as a glorious pic- 
ture, illustrating the vast power of 
running water. Owing to some 
dividing rocks above, the stream 
rushes down this steep incline in 
two separate volumes, which appear 
so to jostle one another in their 
downward race, that-in the centre 
the water is pushed up into a high 
ridge, marking their line of contact, 
until both are lost in the great chaos 
of foam, spray, and broken water 
below. 

The leading brigades reached Fort 
Alexander on the morning of the 
18th August, having descended 
the river without accident in nine 
and a half days instead of twenty, 
as the Hudson Bay Company voy- 
ageurs, who were ignorant what 
well-led British soldiers can dao, 
said we should take. By the even- 
ing of the 20th August all the 
regular troops were concentrated 
there, the brigades of militia being 
echeloned along the river in rear, 
at close intervals one behind the 
other. There was not a sick man 
amongst those collected at Fort 
Alexander—all looked the picture 
of health and of soldier-like bearing. 
Oh for 100,000 such men! They 
would be invincible. Up to the 
20th of August it had rained upon 
thirteen days in that month. The 
work had been incessant from day- 
light until dark, but no murmur was 
heard. The men chaffed one an- 
other about being mules and beasts 
of burden ; but when they saw their 
officers carrying barrels of flour and 
pork on their backs, and fairly shar- 
ing their fatigues, eating the same 
rations, and living just as they did, 
they realized the necessity for exer- 
tion. There must surely be some 
inherent good in ‘a regimental sys- 
tem which can thus in a few years 
convert the British lout into the 
highly-trained soldier, developing 
in him qualities such as cheerful 
obedience, endurance, &c. &c., un- 


known to the beerhouse-lounging 
rustic. 

A fresh batch of news from Fort 
Garry was here obtained. Riel had 
summoned together his followers, 
who had assembled to the number 
of about 600, and had endeavoured 
to organise a force to resist, but had 
not received the a he expect- 
ed. He had also called a council, 
who met in secret conclave, no Eng- 
lish-speaking man being admitted. 
Of course it was not known what 
had passed upon that occasion; but 
when the council broke up, an or- 
der was sent to the Hudson Bay 
Company forbidding any further 
sale of gunpowder or bullets. This 
was done, our correspondent alleged, 
to prevent the supply of ammuni- 
tion running short should the 
require it. Riel had been told that 
the governor would not go into the 
Settlement with Bishop Taché, as 
the rebels had hoped, and to accom- 
plish which had been one of that 
prelate’s objects in going to Canada. 
Riel’s mind was still much troubled 
upon the subject of an amnesty, 
which the Canadian Government 
did not seem ifi any haste to grant. 
All letters received ended in the 
usual strain, ‘‘ come on as quickly as 
you can ; we are in momentary dread 
of our lives and property.” The 
general tenor of the news proved 
two things—first that there was 
every possibility, almost amounting 
to a probability, of resistance being 
offered; and secondly, that should 
our advance be opposed, the number 
we should have to meet would be 
small compared with that at Riel’s 
disposal during the past winter. It 
was therefore determined to push on 
at once with the 60th Rifles, the 
detachments of Royal Engineers and 
of Royal Artillery with their two 7- 
pounder guns. 

We waited half a day in hopes 
that the two leading brigades of 
militia, which were known to be 
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close behind, might come up; but as 
they did not do so in that time, we 
started without them, for the wind 
was fair, and when foul it is often 
impossible to get round the point at 
Elk Island in Lake Winnipeg for 
days together. 

There are numerous clearances 
in the vicinity of Fort Alexander, 
where some half-breed farmers have 
established themselves. There ‘s 
also a very fine farm belonging to 
the post in a good state of cultiva- 
tion. The land is very rich for 
about half a mile or a mile back 
from the river, beyond that being a 
succession of swamps impassable 
during the summer, but travelled 
over when frozen in winter.. The 
Fort is like the others already de- 
scribed, but is on a larger scale, and 
has a less deeayed air about it. It 
stands on the left bank, which is 
about twenty feet above the water, 
and is two miles from the mouth of 
the river. There is a Protestant mis- 
sion here, and much good is done by 
its schools, in which English is 
taught. The 2ist of August being 
Sunday, there was a parade for 
divine service in the morning, at 
which the servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and the few half- 
breed farmers in the neighbourhood, 
joined us in prayers for the success 
of the operation we were about to 
undertake. 

The afternoon was lovely, with 
a bright warm sun shining down 
upon us as our fleet of fifty boats 
hoisted their sails, and started with 
a light wind from the S.W. It 
was a very pretty sight, and a sub- 
ject well worthy of an artist. A’s 
we rounded the point of Elk Island, 
eighteen miles N, W. from Fort Alex- 
ander, evening was falling fast; so 
we halted for the night in a bay 
with a wide sandy beach between 
the water and the high overhanging 
bank, which was covered with tim- 
ber, chiefly birch. The boats drew 





up ina long line, side by side, with 
their bows on the beach. Fires 
were soon lighted, and a few tents 
pitched here and there. $8 one 
looked down from the high bank 
upon the busy scene below, where 
all was cheerful bustle, the hum of 
voices, the noise of the axe chop- 
ping wood, and now and then the 
crashing sound of a falling tree, one 
realised how quickly the solitude of 
the forest is transformed into life 
by the presence of man, endowed 
as he is with so many wants. The 
climate was that of the south of 
Europe; and as the sun set beyond 
a horizon of water, one might have 
imagined one’s self in some Grecian 
island looking out upon the Medi- 
terranean, the beach covered with 
the crews and boats of a corsair 
fleet. 

Réveillé sounded next mornin 
ere it was light ; and after a hurri 
breakfast, we once more embarked, 
steering about S.W. for the mouth 
of the Red River. Lake Winnipeg 
is 264 miles long, by about 85 miles 
in breadth, and has an area of 9000 
square miles. It drains about 
400,000 square miles of country. 
Its average depth is not more than 
from 6 to 8 feet; and those who 
have navigated it for many years 
say it is filling up more and more 
every year. Owing to this shallow- 
ness, a little wind soon raises a ver 
heavy sea, the waves being so high 
at times for days together that no 
boats can venture on it. Many of 
the detachments in rear were thus 


detained at Fort Alexander and in. 


the neighbourhood of Elk Island. 
As we approached the mouths of 
Red River, the water became 80 
shallow at places that many of our 
boats grounded; but as the day was 
calm and the bottom was muddy 
~— did not suffer any damage. 
he scenery is extremely dreary as 
one nears the river—not a tree to be 
seen, and only a few bushes at places 
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where the land seemed to be some- 
what higher than elsewhere. Great 
flats of alluvial deposit stretched 
out inté the lake, all densely covered 
with reeds and rushes, a fitting 
home for the flocks of wild-duck 
that quacked out a greeting to us.as 
we approached them, 

Where the left bank terminates 
there is a little firm ground, upon 
which a few Indians were encamp- 
ed, who fired their guns off as a 
salute as we landed to cook dinners 
at about 1 o’clock. A few presents 
soon made us friends; and they 
consented to man a canoe to take 
up a loyal half-breed whom we had 
- with us to the Lower or Stone Fort, 
as it was considered desirable that 
we should communicate secretly 
with the Hudson Bay officer in 
charge of that post. Dinner over, 
we lost no time in pushing on; but 
the wind, unfortunately, was blow- 
ing down stream, so that pulling 
against the current was laborious 
work. We advanced in three lines 
of boats, the guns in the leading 
boats of one line, and kept ready 
for action at 2 moment’s warning. 
We had hoped to have reached the 
Lower Fort by evening; but night 
coming on when we were still 
about twelve miles from it, we were 
forced to halt opposite the Indian 
settlement. 

The chief of these loyal swampy 
Indians soon made his appearance, 
and had a pow-wow with Colonel 
Wolseley, being dismissed, after a 
lengthened conversation, with pre- 
sents of pork and flour. He told 
us that although every one had long 
been expecting us, no news of our 
whereabouts had lately reached him ; 
so that, until he saw the fleet com- 
ing round the bend in the river, he 
was not aware that our leading de- 
tachment had even reached Fort 
Alexander. ; 

The Hudson Bay Company’s 
officer from the Lower Fort having 


been sent for, arrived in the middle 
of the night, and corroborated this 
statement. No one at Fort Garry, 
he said, expected us so soon, or 
knew anything of our doings, fur- 
ther than that some of our boats 
had been seen on the Lake of the 
Woods. 

An early start the following morn- 
ing, the 23d of August, enabled us 
to reach the Lower Fort in time for 
break fast. 

As we advanced towards it, the 
people turned out from every house 
on both banks—-the men,cheered, the 
women waved handkerchiefs, and 
the bells of the churches, which are 
all Protestant below, Fort Garry, 
were rung to manifest the universal 
joy felt at seeing us. At some 
places numbers of Indians were en- 
camped, who welcomed us by the dis- 
charge of firearms. As each man 
emerged from his wigwam, bang, 
bang, went his double-barrelled gun. 
As we neared the Stone Fort the 
farms became better, and the left 
bank more thickly settled—the op- 
posite side of the river being covered 
with poplar, aspen, and thick under- 
growth. The banks became higher 
and steeper as we ascended the 
river, exposing to view a section 
which would have delighted a geo- 
logical explorer. The surface was 
composed apparently of alluvial 
clay and vegetable mould, four or 
five feet deep, lying over clay in- 
terspersed with boulders to a depth 
of about ten feet; under it again 
was stratified limestone of a highly 
fossiliferous character, and of a light 
brownish-yellow colour—it was the 
first limestone we had seen during 
our journey. The upper half of the 
banks was nearly perpendicular ; the 
lower half, being composed of debris 
from the clay, boulders, and disinte- 
grated limestone, formed an easy 
slope. When wet, the mud formed 
from these substances is of such a 
soapy and sticky nature that it is 
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almost impossible to walk over it 
without losing your shoes. 

As we pulled into shore in front 
of the Stone Fort, we were welcomed 
by cheers from all the people, who, 
from below, had proceeded there on 
horseback as soon as they saw us 
row past their farms. The union- 
jack was hoisted by the servants of 
the Company—an emblem of nation- 
ality that none had dared to display 
for many months. Joy was writ 
ten on every one’s countenance. 

The Lower or Stone Fort is 
twenty-one and a half miles by 
road from Fort Garry, and stands 
. on the left bank of the river. 
It is a square enclosure, with large 
circular bastions at each angle, the 
walls being of substantial masonry 
and loopholed throughout. There 
is a good steam-mill, where the Hud- 
son Bay Company grind all the 
flour they require in this northern 
department. ‘The stone used in all 
these buildings is quarried from the 
bank on which the Fort stands, which 
is there about forty feet high. We 
discharged all surplus stores here, 
retaining only enough provisions 
for a few days, so as to lighten our 
boats as much as possible. A com- 
pany of the 60th Rifles was mounted 
on ponies and in carts, and extended 
as a line of skirmishers on the left 
bank, with orders to keep well 
ahead, but always in communication 
by signallers with the boats. An 
officer on horseback was sent to ex- 
amine the right bank, so as to pro- 
tect us from surprise there, although 
there was little chance of any op- 
position being attempted on that 
side, even should Riel intend fight- 
ing. The bandit potentate, accord- 
ing to the news of the day before 
from Fort Garry, was still in the 
Fort, awaiting the arrival of his 
friend Bishop Taché, who was hourly 
expected. Strict watch and guard 
was still maintained by his armed 
followers, whose numbers varied con- 
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stantly.. We took every possible 
precaution to prevent intelligence of 
our arrival in the river from reach- 
ing Fort Garry. No one was per- 
mitted to pass in that direction, 
although every one was allowed to 
come within our line of skirmishers. 
This was done so successfully, that 
although we halted for the night at 
only six miles from the place, Riel 
did not know positively that we 
were in the river. A vague report 
of some boats with men in them 
being on their way up towards the 
Fort had reached the village of 
Winnipeg; but there had been so 
many previous rumours of a similar 
nature from week to week in the 
two preceding months, that no one 
credited it. We subsequently as- 
certained that Riel and O’Donoghue 
rode out late at night in our direc- 
tion; but heavy rain coming on as 
they approached our pickets, and 
being in dread of capture, they re- 
turned without any certain informa- 
tion regarding us. 

Our advance up the river had 
much of a triumphal procession 
aboutit. Every church-bell rang out 
its peal of welcome; ladies in their 
best toilettes, squaws with papooses 
on their backs, the painted warrior 
of the plain—all testified joy after 
their own fashion. There are some 
small rapids a few miles above the 
Stone Fort caused by a ledge of 
limestone cropping up and forming 
a natural dam to the waters above. 
The detention caused by having to 
pole and track up so many boats at 
one time enabled the inhabitants to 
get a good view of us; so they as- 
sembled in numbers to do so. 

The wind being against us, we 
had to halt for the night at a point 
six miles by road from Fort Garry. 
Our bivouac was carefully watched 
by a cordon of sentries on both 
banks of the river, and trustworth 
men were sent forward into the vil-. 
lage near the Fort to gain informa- 
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tion, and meet us in the early morn- 
’ ing, as it was intended to march 
upon the Fort at daybreak. The 
“shave” that night was, that we 
should have a fight; and it was 
well that we had something to cheer 
us, for a more dreary attempt at re- 
pose it is impossible to imagine, 
It began to pour with rain soon 
after nightfall, and continued with- 
out cessation until morning. To 
march upon Fort Garry was out of 
the question, or at least it would 
have been folly to have attempted 
it, when we had the means of going 
there by water, as the face of the 
country was changed into a sea of 
mud. Roads there are none on 
these prairies in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. Places between 
which there is any traffic are joined 
by cart-tracks, for which a width of 
about eighty yards is allowed when 
they pass through a farm; so that 
when one spot becomes cut up, the 
traveller can have a wide margin to 
select his way from upon each side 
of the old path. 

This necessary change of plan 
was annoying, as we had looked 
forward to advancing upon the. Fort 
in all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of war. 

As we bent over our fires at day- 
break, trying to get some warmth 
for our bodies, and sufficient heat 
to boil the kettles, a more miserable- 
looking lot of objects it would be 
impossible to imagine. Every one 
was wet through ; we were cold and 
hungry; our very enemies would 
have pitied our plight. A hurried 
breakfast of tea and biscuit was 
soon over, and we were again in the 
boats by 6 a.M., rowing in three 
columns towards Fort Garry, as 
upon the preceding day. It poured 
heavily, and the country was at 
places a sheet of water, through 
which our skirmishers on the banks 
had to wade as best they could, 
‘As we approached the Protestant 

‘ 


cathedral, the union-jack was run 
up to the steeple, and its bells rang 
out a musical welcome to the ex- 
peditionary force. The left bank was 
neatly cultivated and well settled, 
the population being entirely of 
English and Scotch descent. The 
other bank was a tangled mass of 
poor timber, and an underbrush 
consisting of hazel and rose bushes, 
intertwined with Virginia creeper, 
The moderately-rapid current in the 
river has, in the course of ages, cut 
out for itself a canal-like channel, 
which averaged from 150 to 800 
yards in width. The floods in 
spring, when the ice breaks up, have 
in the last twenty years doubled in 
some places the distance between 
the banks, which are of most tena- 
cious clay, steep throughout, and 
generally about thirty feet high: 
We landed at a place called Point 
Douglas on the left bank, where the 
river makes a great bend to the east- 
ward; so that, although it is only 
about two miles by road to the Fort, 
it is about six there by river. Our 
skirmishers had collected a few carts 
and horses, sufficient for the con- 
veyance of some tools, ammunition, 
&c. &c. The guns were fastened 
by their trails to the rear of carts, 
and dragged along in that manner. 
Messengers who had been sent on 
the previous evening to the village 
of Winnipeg joined us here with 
information that Riel and his gang 
were still in the Fort, and that the 
current rumour was that he intended 


to fight. He had distributed addi-. 


tional ammunition amongst his men, 
and the gates were closed and the 
guns loaded. 

The men were quickly ashore, 
and advanced towards the Fort 
under cover of a line of skirmishers. 
It was heayy work marching through 
the deep mud with a driving rain 
beating in our faces, making it very 
difficult to see more than a few hun- 
dred yards before us. Notwith- 
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standing all these drawbacks, the 
men’s pace was most elastic, and 
they were in the highest spirits at 
the prospect of a fight, which all 
the . inhabitants we encountered 
now assured us we were certain of 
having. The village of Winnipeg 
is a small collection of houses, 
chiefly of wood, situated about 800 
yards north of the Yort, with which 
a straight road connects it. The 
Fort is in the right angle formed b 
the junction of the Assinaboine wi 
the Red River, being north of the 
former, and west of the latter stream. 
It was known that there was a boat- 
bridge over the Assinaboine, imme- 
diately opposite the southern gate of 
the Fort. It was therefore desirable 
to draw our line of attack round it, 
so as to command the two rivers, 
and so getting the enemy into the 
corner formed by them, prevent his 
escape. 

Instead therefore, of passing 
directly through the village, we 
swept round to the west, leaving it 


on our left; and when clear of it, ° 


swung round our right with the in- 
tention of taking up a position com- 
manding the bridge. The people in 
the village assured us that Riel was 
in the Fort, and intended to resist. 
Several were asked to go forward in 
advance of our skirmishers, to ascer- 
tain if the southern gate was closed 
and the walls manned; but all 
feared to do so. As we passed the 
village we could see the guns in the 
embrasures bearing in our direction. 
Some people in buggies were de- 
scried going off from the Fort west- 
erly, but were brought to a halt 
by our skirmishers. They proved 
to be some of Riel’s counsellors ; 
but nothing could be learned from 
them. The atmosphere was s0 
thick that it was difficult to make 
out, even with our glasses, whether 
men were or were not standing to 
the guns which we saw. We ex- 
pected every moment to see a puff 
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of smoke from an embrasure, to be 
followed by the whizz of a round- 
shot past our heads. Every mo- 
ment increased the excitement: the 
skirmishers —— their pace as 
they neared the place, as if in dread 
lest others should enter it before 
them. Everything remaining silent, 
some staff officers were! sent gallop- 
ing round to see if the southern 
gate was open, and what was going 
on in rear of the Fort. They soon 
returned, bringing word that it was 
evacuated, and the gates left open. 

This was at first a sad disap- 
pointment to the soldiers, who, hav-’ 
ing gone through so much toil in 
order to put down the rebellion, 
longed to be avenged upon its au- 
thors. Our victory, although biood- 
less, was complete. We dragged out 
some of the rebel guns, and fired a 
royal salute as the union-jack was 
run up the flagstaff, from which 
had floated, for so many months, the 
rebel banner that had been worked 
for Riel by the nuns in the convent 
attached to Bishop Taché’s cathe- 
dral. The scene inside the Fort was 
most depressing : the square in front 
of the principal house was under 
water, and there was mud and filth 
everywhere. Riel and some of his 
friends had remained in the Fort up 
to the last possible moment, and 
had only left when they saw our 
skirmishers. Their breakfast was 
still on the table; and their clothes 
and arms lay scattered about through 
the numerous houses they had occu- 
pied, in a manner denoting the sud- 
denness of their departure. 

Every one was drenched ‘with 
rain; and as the ground round the 
Fort was deep with mud, the men 
were temporarily lodged in the store- 
houses and buildings within it. 

Fort Garry is a rectangular paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by high walls 
of masonry, except on the northern 
side, where they are formed of large 
square logs placed horizontally, one 
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over the other. At each of the 
southern angles, and half-way down 
the eastern and western faces, there 
is a circular tower affording flanking 
defence to the place. The Assina- 
boine River flows at about a hundred 
yards from its southern side. Like the 
Red River, its banks are steep, and of 
very sticky clay, the Fort being about 
forty feet above the water's level. 
Looking east over the Red River, 
one sees the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, with its monastery, convent, 
and bishop’s palace, all well-built 
and neatly-kept buildings: | Close 
to them are some miserably squalid 
cabins belonging to French half- 
breeds, whose houses generally are 
vastly inferior in every respect to 
those of British origin. The eastern 
horizon is formed of trees, chiefly 
poplar and aspen; for although the 
regular wooded country is not reach- 
ed for about thirty miles west of Red 
River, still there are numerous belts 
of wood intersecting the prairie in 
that direction. Looking up that 
river towards the south, the eye 
wanders over a series of wretchedly- 
tilled. farms, with their houses and 
barns situated upon both banks, and 
interspersed here and there with 
patches of poplar, dwarf oak, wil- 
low, and underbrush. The banks 
of the Assinaboine are skirted by 
woods of a similar description, having 
occasional clearances for the squalid 
houses of the French ,half-breeds, 
who occupy the adjoining farms. 
Looking north, the whitewashed 
buildings constituting the village of 
' Winnipeg, and the farmhouses of 
well-to-do English-speaking people, 
give an air of prosperity to the land- 
scape: in the distance is the square 
tower of the badly-built English 
cathedral, all out of the perpendi- 
cular, and foreboding a fall at no 
very distant time. 

he one point of view having 
peculiar interest to the stranger is 
gained by turning west or south- 


westward. Far as the eye can see, 
there is stretched out before you an 
ocean of grass, whose vast immen- 
sity grows upon you more and more 
the longer you gaze upon it. Gallop 
out alone in the evening for a few 
miles from the Fort towards the 
S.W., and the most unimpresgion- 
able of mortals will experience a 
novel sensation? A feeling of in- 
describably buoyant freedom seems 
to tingle through every nerve, mak- 
ing the old feel young again. Old 
age and decrepitude belong to civil- 
isation and the abodes of men. We 
can even associate it in our mind 
with mountains, whose rocks them- 
selves appear as monuments of pre 


ceding centuries; and the withered. 


and fallen trees in ancient forests 


seem akin to it: but upon the bound- | 


less prairies, with no traces of man 
in sight, nature looks so fresh and 
smiling that youth alone is in con- 
sonance with it. 

Notwithstanding the badness of 
the weather on the day that we took 
possession of Fort Garry, numbers 
of the loyal inhabitants came in to 
see their deliverers. All were most 
anxious that immediate vengeance 
should be taken upon the rebel 
leaders, and many volunteered. to 
capture Riel and others of his gang, 
who were stated to be still within 
easy reach. The officer command- 
ing the troops had had no civil au- 
thority conferred upon him by the 
Canadian Government, so it was not 
in his power to issue warrants for 
their arrest. The Ottawa Ministry 
had intended that the civil Lieuten- 
ant-Governor whom they had ap- 
pointed for the province of Manito- 
bah should have arrived at Fort 
Garry either with or immediately 
after us. Weseached that place on 
the morning of the 24th August, but 
he did not get there until the even- 
ing of the 2d September, no arrange- 
ment having been made by the 
Canadian Ministry for the govern- 
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ment of the province during that 
interregnum. Colonel Wolseley 
found himself in a difficult position. 
The most influential people, longing 
for some form of government that 
would be strong enough to afford 
the community protection, begged 
him to assume the position of pro- 
visional Lieutenant-Governor. To 
have done so would have been 
illegal; for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, represented by its officers, 
were de jwre the rulers of the coun- 
try, until an official communication 
had been received announcing its 
transfer to the Dominion of Canada. 
As the rebels had bolted without 
firing a shot, to have proclaimed 
martial law would have been un- 
warrantable. He therefore insisted 
upon the senior officer of the Com- 
pany then present being recognised 
as governor of the province, as if 
there had never been any rebellion 
whatever, and as if the rule of the 
Company had continued without 
any break, until the newly-appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor arrived. 

Few, except those who have had 
revolutionary experience, can form 
a just idea of the condition of affairs 
on the Red River for some days 
after our arrival. There were no 
police to maintain order; all those 
who had during the past winter suf- 
fered in body or in property from 
Riel’s tyranny, considered they were 
justified in avenging themselves up- 
on those who had had any connec- 
tion with rebel affairs. The reaction 
from the state of fear and trembling 
in which all had lived for the pre- 
ceding ten months was too great for 
many, and there was some little 
trouble in keeping them in proper 
restraint. The rebel leaders had 
disappeared, but many of their ad- 
herents had merely gone home, hop- 
ing to be forgotten through the in- 
significance of their position. Those 
who had remained loyal were loud 
in expressing their discontent at 
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these rebels being allowed to live at 
large. 

Every precaution was taken by 
the military to prevent any serious 
disturbance. Armed parties patrol- 
led about the Fort and through the 
village each night until everything 
was quiet, and a few special con- 
stables were sworn in as policemen 
to assist in preserving order in the 
town. Unfortunately, whisky was 
to be had ‘in every shop. in the 
village; and the Indians who had 
served with us as voyageurs added 
to the excitement by their noisy 
drunkenness. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor was hourly expected; but 
as day after day passed without 
his being heard of, a good deal of 
nice management was required to 
keep things quiet, and prevent any 
collision between the loyalists and 
those who had recently been in 
arms against her Majesty. If mili- 
tary rule had been resorted to, quiet 
and peace could have been easily 
maintained; but it was considered 
essential for political reasons to keep. 
the military element in the back- 
ground as much as possible, and to 
make it appear that law and order 
were maintained there in the same 
manner as in the other Canadian 
provinces. The difficulty of doing 
so may be partially appreciated 
when it is remembered that all the 
former machinery of government 
had disappeared, and even the few 
magistrates who remained were 
afraid or disinclined to act. There 
was no law officer of any descrip- 
tion; so that in reality order was 
kept by the moral effect produced 
by the presence of the troops, and 
by the consciousness that they would 
be used at any moment if neces: 
for the suppression of disturbance. 
There were occasionally rumours of 
armed bodies of ‘rebels collecting on 
the frontier, or in the plains to the 
west; but as soon as the people 
generally perceived that no arrests 
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were being made by the military, 
and that even the few leading rebels 
who had been captured by our 
skirmishers in their advance upon 
the Fort had been released without 
any trial whatever, public confidence 
revived. Even the poor ignorant 
French half-breeds, who had been 
misled by their priests for political 
objects, accepted the position, and 
settled down to their ordinary occu- 
pations. In such sparsely-popu- 
lated countries, revolutionary move- 
ments hold within themselves the 
germ of dissolution. It is difficult 
to collect the men together for 
action; and if collected, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain food, or funds to buy 
it for them. Riel got over this 
-difficulty by seizing upon the Hud- 
son Bay Company stores of pro- 
visions as a preliminary step in his 
rebellion. He was thus able to 
feed, clothe, and pay his soldiers 
at the Company’s expense. If at 
the outset of his revolutionary 
-career Fort Garry had been set on 
fire, and all its stores of food, 
money, clothing, ammunition, &c. 
.&c., thus burnt, the rebellion would 
-have been smothered and buried in 
the smoke and ashes. 
Riel in his fall experienced the 
fickleness of Dame Fortune. On the 
°238d August he was the despotic 
potentate issuing orders like a dic- 
tator, there being none to gainsay 
him. Early in the forenoon on the 
following morning he might have 
been seen accompanied only by one 
follower, both on stolen horses, gal- 
loping through the rain and mud, 
their backs towards the scene of 
their villany. Let us hope that as 
he passed in his flight the spot 
‘where the poor Canadian volunteer 
had been murdered by his orders, he 
‘repented him of his crime. These 
two worthies, the master and the 
man, having crossed to the right 
-bank of the Red River, fled south, 
hinking they were safer from pur- 
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suit on that side of it than if they 
followed the regular road to Pem- 
bina, which runs on the western or 
left bank of that stream. Night 
having set in, they bivouacked on 
the plain, and upon waking the 
following morning discovered that 
their horses had disappeared. They 
were without food, but their pockets 
were well lined with stolen money. 
Having lost their horses, and that 
side of the river being little in- 
habited, it was necessary for them 
to cross to the other bank. There 
was no boat, so they set to work 
pulling down a fence to make a raft. 
They could not find enough rope or 
cord to fasten it together, so Riel’s 
follower—his late ‘ Secretary of 
State”—took off his trousers and 
used them for that purpose. Upon 
landing on the other side they were 
assailed by the farmer, who had seen 
them pulling down his fence, and 
were forced to disgorge some of 
their plunder as compensation for 
the damage. Two days afterwards 
they reached Pembina—Riel with 
bare feet, swollen and sore from the 
journey. He found that he was not 
at all well received by the Ameri- 
cans there, who had taken umbrage 
at his having imprisoned their con- 
sul; so he went to St. Josephs, a vil- 
lage about fifty miles to the west, 
and within a few miles of our fron- 
tier. He had previously sent a 
large proportion of his plunder to 
that place; and, according to the 
latest received accounts, he is still 
there, living comfortably in the en- 
joyment of his stolen property. 

The first detachment of the reg- 
ular troops started from Fort Garry 
on their return-journey to Canada 
on the 29th of August, and all of 
them had left on the 3d of Septem- 
ber. The two militia regiments had 
been quartered, one in the Lower or 
Stone Fort, the other in Fort Garry. 
The regulars had all crossed the 
height of land near Lake Superior 
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on their return-journey before the 
1st of October, and were in their 
barracks at Quebec and Montreal 
before the autumn had closed in. 

So ended the Red River Expe- 
dition—an undertaking that will 
long stand out in our military 
chronicles as possessing character- 
istics peculiarly its own. 
which landed at Massowah in 1867 
had to march about 400 miles 
inland, through an inhabited coun- 
try where supplies were obtain- 


able, to relieve some British pri-_ 


soners held captive by a sove- 
reign, half tyrant, half madman. 
Europe was in profound peace at 
the time, so all eyes were turned 
upon its doings. Although there can 
scarcely be said to have been any 
fighting, as we had not even a man 
killed, still our Ministry was glad to 
have an opportunity of attracting 
so much general attention to a 
military operation entirely English ; 
and many think that for the mil- 
lions spent upon it, we, as a nation, 
received an equivalent in proving 
before the world that we were still 
capable of military enterprise. The 
force sent to Red River for the 
purpose of crushing out rebellion 
there, had to advance from its point 
of disembarkation more than 600 
miles through a wilderness of water, 
rocks, and forests, where no supplies 
were to be had, and where every 
pound-weight of provisions and 
stores had to be transported for 
miles on the backs of the soldiers. 
Happily its object was accomplished, 
as in the expedition to Abyssinia, 
without any loss of life. A great 
war was raging in Europe whilst 
this expedition was forcing its way 
over and through the immense 
natural obstacles that lay in its 
path. All thoughts were of affairs 
upon the Rhine; no one could spare 
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a moment’s reflection for the doings 
of this little British army. No 
home newspapers cared to record its 
success, nor to sound one single note 
of praise in its honour. By the 
careful administration of General 
Lindsay, and the officers he had 
selected to carry out his orders, the 
total expense of the whole Expe- 
dition was under £100,000, one 
quarter of which only is to be paid 
by England. There was no reckless 
waste either in material or in money. 
Such a careful economy was exer- 


cised in its organisation, and in ad- ° 


ministering to its subsequent wants, 
that it may be safely asserted that 
no such distance has ever been tra 
versed by an efficient brigade num- 
bering bout. 1400 souls, in any of 
our numerous little wars, at such a 
trifling cost. 

The English flag had been pulled 
down, and the standard of rebellion 
had been raised at Fort Garry. A 
man loyal to his Queen had been 
murdered, loyalty having been his 
crime. Men were imprisoned and 
robbed without even the mockery of 
a trial. The perpetrators of these 
crimes believed that the wilderness 
which separated them from civilisa- 
tion would secure them from pun- 
ishment; but the manner in which 
our Expedition performed its allotted 
task, proved that no distance or in- 
tervening obstacles can afford protec- 
tion to those who outrage our laws. 

The province of Manitobah, ‘re- 
lieved from the oppression which 
Riel had establish has a great 
future before it. Notwithstanding 
the severity of its long winter, 
nature has been so bountiful to it in 
the fertility of its soil, that it only 
wants a population and railway con- 
nection with the sea-coast, to make it 
at no distant period the granary for 
our empire. : 
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LORD LYTTELTON’S LETTER TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF OXFORD 
ON THE STUDY OF GREEK, 


Lorp Lyrretton, in the month 
of June last, addressed a public 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, which raises 
a most important question in the 
superior education of England. In 
his capacity of head of the Commis- 
sion for the reconstruction of En- 
dowed Schools, he invites the Uni- 
versity to modify its educational 
system so far as to dispense with the 
study of Greek for some of its stu- 
dents. He proposes that a new 
class of students shall be formed at 
the University, who shall be per- 
mitted to acquire the academical 
degree and honours without any 
knowledge of Greek. 

This is a very large and serious 
proposition. It may affect, at least 


for a time, only a very small num- 


ber of students; but its bearing on 
the superior education of the nation 
is manifestly very heavy. It is 
admitted that it will produce a large 
effect on many schools in the coun- 
try, both actually existing and to 
be erected. Its action, indeed, on 
these schools, is urged as the chief 
ground for the adoption of this 
measure. It becomes, therefore, 
extremely important to ascertain 
carefully the character of this pro- 
posal, and the nature of the reasons 
on which it is founded. Lord Lyt- 
telton does not discuss the omission 
of Greek on its merits; he urges no 
reason for the change he proposes, 
which xests on an examination of 


the part which the study of Greek | 


performs in education. He pleads 
arguments which are not his own. 
He takes his Stand on a demand 
for a scientific education, and which 
comes before the Commission of 
which he is chief. As a Com- 
missioner he is called upon “to 


establish schools which, by way of 
distinction, may be called modern 
—that is, schools in which Greek 
shall be excluded in order to pro- 
vide adequate test and encourage- 
ment for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages and Natural Science;” and 
when the Commissioners propose to 
establish such schools, they are met 
by the objection that the Univer- 
sities will be closed to the pupils, 
however competent, unless they shall 
spend money and time in acquiring 
the quantum of Greek which is. ex- 
acted from all who go there. The 
University of Oxford, therefore, is 
asked to modify its system, and to 
omit Greek from its requirements 
in the case of scientific students, not 
because Greek is an undesirable 
element of education even for these 
students, but because a certain num- 
ber of parents demand a scientific 
education for their sons without 
Greek. 

Now, on the very face of it, the 
fact that some parents do not wish 
their sons to learn Greek, is an ex- 
ceedingly poor reason for calling on 
the universities to abandon what 
has been hitherto an integral portion 
of their education. Surely it would 
have been only natural and becom- 
ing in the Commissioners, when ask- 
ing those responsible. for guiding 
England’s best education to modify 
their course, to discuss the merits 
of the change proposed. Lord 
Lyttelton, it is true, declares that 
“the demand made by so many 
parents is supported by strong 
proof of its reasonableness ;” but 
when he requires Oxford to “‘con- 
cede this demand ungrudgingly,” 
he does not tell Oxford what that 
proof is. The Commissioners, there- 
fore, appear in their official address 
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as the mere mouthpiece of the ideas 
of other people—a position not very 
dignified either for Oxford or for 
the: Commissioners themselves. 

However, the Commissioners have 
addressed the University of Oxford, 
and have thus raised a question 
which, though unopened by them, 
deserves the clearest and fullest 
discussion. It is true that many 
parents seek the advantage for their 
sons of the education offered them 
at the universities and public 
schools, but desire to erase Greek 
from the curriculum. They wish to 
substitute natural science, modern 
languages, and other elements of 
knowledge, for this ancient classical 
language. It cannot be denied that 
this desire is felt not only by those 
whose conception of education is 
the acquisition of knowledge which 
may be useful for the occupations 
of after-life, but it is also shared by 
minds of high order, who conceive 
that science, as the ground of gen- 
eral training and refined culture, 
possesses a decided superiority over 
classical education. The nation, 
therefore, situated as it now is, has 
the right to ask of the Universities 
and the higher schools, what is the 
worth of the classical edutation 
which they- impose on the best 
youth of the people? and it is a 
question which every scholar ought 
to be prepared to answer, 

What is the use, then, of making 
a boy spend so many years on the 
study of Greek and Latin? How 
is Lord Lyttelton’s parent to be an- 
swered, who complains of the hard- 
ship of being obliged to forego a 
public school and University for his 
son, or else being compelled to mis- 
direct so much time and so much 
energy to so unprofitable a purpose? 
Those whose hearts are set on 
worldly success for their sons, and 
men of science in league with them, 
exclaim that the classics—above all, 
the Greek—fit the scholar for no 
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definite profession, and impart no 
useful learning: and they will in- 
sist on their more excellent way. 
They claim equal, if not more than 
equal, efficiency in developing cul- 
ture for the scientific studies, whilst 
they intrench themselves in the 
varied knowledge which their stu- 
dents will find available for car- 
rying on their subsequent career. 
Thus the burden of proof falls on 
the system which requires annually 
thousands of English boys to devote 
their own time and the money of 
their parents to the study of dead 
languages; and the load is heav- 
ily aggravated by the conscious- 
ness that very few only of these 
youths will ever acquire anything 
but the most meagre acquaintance 
with those ancient tongues. 

This is the cause which classical 
scholars are summoned to defend. 
Can it be, sustained against the 
attacks of adversaries so intellectual 
and so vehement? We hold that it 
can—that the nation judges rightly 
in adhering to classical education— 
that for general excellence no other 
training can compete with the classi- 
cal. But the nature of the problem 
must be clearly understood. We 
do not deny the necessity or the im- 
portance of some distinctly useful 
attainments in the education of the 
young. We do not dispute the ex- 
pediency of teaching a certain amount 
of arithmetic, modern languages, 
geography, and physical science to 
the young. Let the shortcomings of 
schools in this respect by all means 
be remedied. We make no objection 
to an inquiry being made, however 
rigid, into the inefficiency of Eton 
and Harrow, and their comrades, in 
these important matters. Our quar- 
rel with the advocates of science and 
utility begins later. It bursts out 
when the claim is advanced that 
these special attainments are more 
excellent in themselves than the 
general culture; or, as Professor 
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Huxley and others maintain, that 
they contain that very general cul- 
ture itself which is held to be su- 
preme, and that in a purer and 
more educating form than the 
study of the classical languages. 
We say in reply, that the quality of 
education is not to be measured 
by the amount of accurate informa- 
tion which it supplies. On such 
@ principle, the possession of pro- 
fessional and technical knowledge 
would be entitled to claim suprem- 
acy in education. A sailor knows 
how to navigate a ship, and a ship- 
wright how to build one; a Bir- 
mingham artisan is deeply versed in 
the nature of metals and the skill to 
work them; a watchmaker displays 
a vast amount of delicate and refined 
skill in the construction of a chro- 
nometer; a Lincolnshire farmer 
brings great thought and judgment 
to bear upon the cultivation of the 
wolds. How many men, whom the 
world agrees to call educated, pos- 
sess knowledge of equal accuracy 
and extent with that wielded by 
these professionals? If accurate 
knowledge is education, must not 
mechanics and artisans be ranked 
amongst the most highly educated 
minds of a nation? And is not 
this a reductio ad absurdum? 
We shall be told that it is not 
the knowledge actually acquired 
‘which is the true test of education, 
but the power of thinking de- 
veloped in the attainment -of the 
knowledge, the familiarity with 
theory and its processes, and the 
ability acquired to employ with 
skill and success the various facul- 
ties of the mind. We accept the 
standard, we consent to try the issue 
by this principle. The educated 
man, then, ‘is not the man who 
knows most things accurately, but 
he who has attained the best com- 
mand of his instrument—who has 
trained his mind to perform its 
work well, whatever that work may 
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be; who has faculties capable of 
meeting the demands of the high. 
est and widest culture. It will be 
no longer the man who can enume- 
rate all the shells in existence, nor 
recount all the salts; no, nor even 
those who can explain the theories 
of the salts and colours. The 
quality of the knowledge must be 
taken into account, and its range 
over the multiple elements of man’s 
nature; its power not solely or 
chiefly over the material constituents 
of human existence,, but over the 
spiritual and intellectual properties 
of the human soul. Here it is that 
we affirm that the importance of the 
general education far surpasses the 
special, and that for aiding the- 
ends of this higher education no 
instruments are comparable to the 
Greek and Latin languages and their 
literatures. 

I. Solid reasons may be assigned 
for this judgment. In the first 
place, they are languages ; they are 
not particular sciences, nor definite 
branches of knowledge, but litera 
tures. Great claims to superiority 
have been advanced for them on the 
ground that they cultivate the taste, 
and bestow great powers of expres- 
sion. These claims cannot be con- 
tested. The Greek and Latin writers 
were great masters of language, and 
on that very account have served as 
models of expression and taste for 
more than twenty centuries. No 
modern writers pretend to excel in 
finish, and in delicacy and power 
of expression, their predecessors in 
Greek and Latin. So far, then, 
the merit proclaimed for Greek’ and 
Latin can be sustained ; but, on the 
other hand, we feel that at times 
undue stress has been laid upon it 
The peculiar value of a classical edu- 
cation is not the study of language, 
great as that is. Success in the 
powerful and refined use of words is 
realised by few students, either at 
school or college. Compared with 
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the many years and the large ex- 
pense involved in classical training, 
the happy use of language, even 
were it attained by the majority of 
its disciples, is no adequate justifi- 
cation. Most of altis the mischiev- 
ousness of this misconception felt 
when composition is held up as the 
great aim to be achieved. ‘Skill in 
classical composition is unquestion- 
ably a very distinguished accom- 
plishment. It necessarily implies 
very high culture, and the posses- 
sion of many attainments besides 
the power of expression. But it 
is a gift bestowed only on the 
few; and to make of it the staple 
af general education is as senseless 
as it woula be to require English 
education to consist in writing 
verses. The time and effort de- 
voted to composition, prose or 
verse—though, of course, the latter 
in the greatest degree—is a flagrant 
waste of time, and always a radical 
. misconception of the value of clas- 
sical education. There is many a 
man who can read and understand 
French or German perfectly, and 
a would be unable to write ten 
ines in either of these languages with- 
out falling into grammatical error. 
Would the world acknowledge that 
he was unacquainted with French 
or German—that his knowledge 
of the language, because unaccom- 
panied by the power of writing it 
correctly, was a failure? Is it no- 
thing, or rather, is it not almost 
everything, to be able to master the 
writings of the great French or Ger- 
man authors with ease and accuracy ? 
Let honours and prizes be awarded 
to fine composition in Greek or 
Latin—it is a standard to be held 
up, an attainment meriting distinc- 
tion; but to make it a necessary or 
even a chief part of classical educa- 
tion, is to imperil the continuante 
of that mode of training. Classical 
education, so conceived, cannot be 
defended against the assaults: of 
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enemies who can point to so many 
other means of cultivating the mind 
—it cannot hold its ground in our 
day—if placed on such a basis. Nor 
is the study of classical composition 
necessary for acquiring the faculty 
of speaking and writing well in 
English. On the other hand, Ger- 
man professors may write Greek and 
Latin well—their prose, in their own 
tongue, is about the worst in Europe. 
France gave up the study of Greek 
for nearly a century: what writings, 
for style and finish, shall we com- 
pare with the prose of a Cousin or 
a Saint-Beuve? The educational 
value of Greek and Latin is some- 
thing immeasurably broader and 
better than this single accomplish- 
ment of refined taste and cultivated 
expression. The problem to be 
solved is to open out the undevel- 
oped nature of a human being; to 
bring out his faculties, and to im- 
part skill in the use of them; to set 
the seeds of many powers growing; 
to give the boy, according to his cir- 
cumstances, the largest practicable 
acquaintance with life—with what 
it is composed of, morally, intellectu- 
ally, and materially. For the accom- 
plishment of this great work, what 
instrument can be compared with a 
great literature? With how many 
elements of thought does a boy 
come in contact when he reads 
Herodotus and Homer, Thucydides 
and Aristotle! How many ideas 
has he acquired! how many regions — 
of human life, how many portions 
of his own mind has i gained 
insight into! How familiar has 
he become with countless elements 
of human existence, whether indi- 
vidual or social! Let the youthful 
spirit be penetrated with Homer, 
and think how vast an intimacy 
he will have acquired with the 
feelings, the passions, the play of 
the human mind in all ages and 
under all circumstances, with all 
that most emphatically constitutes 
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a human being. Will any one 
assert that to know about the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth, to 
be able to calculate the velocity 
of light, to have learnt that heat 
is motion, is better for man, is 
more truly his happiness, than to 
have grasped and to sympathise 
with the deeds and the emotions 
described by Homer? Or think 
again of Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes, and what the student who 
has dived into the depth of their 
minds will have gained—what light 
will have been shed on the laws 
which regulate human society in all 
times, on the essential elements of 
political association, on the relations 
of man to man, on the impulses of 
human nature itself. Every glow- 
ing word will awaken a correspond- 
ing emotion; every deed recorded, 
every motive unfolded, every policy 
explained, will be pregnant with 
instruction; and that instruction 


will be valuable, not so much for 
the definite application which may 


be made of it to particular cases, 
but infinitely more for the acquaint- 
ance with human nature which it 
has generated, the readiness for 
action it has produced in a world 
now become familiar, and the skill 
and tact it has created in the use 
of all the faculties of the mind. A 
man may be able to describe all the 
animals in the sea, or to reckon up 
all the kings that ever reigned in 
Europe, and yet be very imperfectly 
educated. But the unfledged boy, 
who starts with a mind empty, 
blank, and unperceiving, if only he 
has been in contact with a com- 
petent teacher, is transformed by 
passing through Greek and Latin. 
a thousand ideas, a thousand per_ 
ceptions, are awakened in him— 
that is, a thousand fitnesses for life 
for its labours and its duties. 

But is he able to reason, asks the 
mathematician? Can he correctly 
deduce conclusions from premises ? 
Is he not a slave to authority, a pas- 
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sive recipient of matters dropped 
into his ears, but not reasoned out 
by his understanding ? inquires Pro- 
fessor Huxley. Can he follow a 
chain of sequences, and convert his 
knowledge into living truth? The 
answer is easy and decisive: He 
can do all these things, if he be 
properly handled by a competent 
teacher. Everything turns on that; 
for it is possible to learn languages 
by rote, and to get small good out 
of the operation. The teacher must 
challenge the scholar as he pro 
ceeds, if the benefit of classical edu- 
cation is to be won. When Pro- 
fessor Huxley speaks of the routine 
learners of classical grammar, we 
must remind him in turn of the 
prodigious amount of arithmetic and 
algebra and thecalculi which may be 
piled up in the brain with small ex- 
ercise to its reasoning faculties. Geo- 
metry is a very thinking process; 
but many a formidable problem has 
been solved by the calculus with 
little more reasoning than is invol- 
ved in the calculating machine of 
Mr. Babbage. Then, is it not very 
possible to acquire a large famili- 
arity with chemistry with very 
little continuous thought? To 
us it is as clear as that the sun 
shines in the heavens, that the 
study of-the literature of Greece 
and Rome, most of all of Greece, 
furnishes the means for developing 
and exercising thought in a young 
student, with which no field of 
science can compete. If a young 
man is to be taught how to think, 
how to reason closely and accur- 
ately, how to penetrate the workings 
of the understanding, how to perceive 
the multitudinous relations and logi- 
cal combinations of the intellectual 
faculties, give us, we say, Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, or the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and we will enter the lists 

inst any other form of mental 
discipline. Only he must have @ 
capable teacher. 

This essential. condition of suc- 
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cessful education exposes us to the 
question, Is all this fine theory re- 
alised in practice? Are the boys 
which issue forth from the famous 
schools of England and her univer- 
sities models of cultivated intellect ? 
Is it not the plain truth that 
the general feeling of parents com- 
plains that their sons spend long 
years and much mqney in ponder- 
ing over Greek and Latin books, 
and enter into life with little 
knowledge, with slender culti- 
vation, and small aptitude for 
the efficient discharge of any 
single profession? The accusation 
cannot be denied. English youths 
are not educated as they ought to 
be, but not because the instrument 
employed is inefficient, but because 
the teaching is defective. The 
boys of the greatest talent, and 
the honour men at college, have 
an education which marches on a 
level with that given in any coun- 
try or any school of science. But 
the state in which the mass of boys 
at school and pass-men at college 
are turned out is a disgrace to the 
nation, Classical education, unless 
worked by a man who has the gift 
of teaching—who knows how to in- 
terest and develop the scholar— 
how to force him to think at every 
stage,—who can throw himself in- 
to his mind, and, still more, set the 
pupil to look into and understand 
the mind of the master,—is a very 
sorry affair. We freely but sorrow- 
fully concede this lamentable fact to 
Professor Huxley. But then we 
- draw the opposite conclusion from 
the common premise. We condemn 
the classical teaching, and to no 
small extent the schools of England, 
but we acquit the instrument em- 
ployed. Reform the schools and the 
teachers, we say, and then you will 
find that no other method will yield 

ou such good results as the classical. 
n the schools and the univérsities 
let the right workman be employed, 
and let the arrangements of the 
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school allow him to have free play, 
and the complaint that boys fresh 
from school or college know little, 
and that little badly—and have minds 
untrained to reason, with no power 
of setting to work in the right way 
in any profession they may take up 
—will speedily diminish. 

But we must here guard against 
a misunderstanding very easy to 
occur. Professor Huxley lays vast 
stress on the accuracy of scientific 
training—the store of exact know- 
ledge accumulated. But this is to 
ignore the question at issue. We 
have already pointed out that pro- 
fessional men of almost every class 
—farmers, artisans, and manu- 
facturers — possess, as a whole, 
exact and accurate information far 
exceeding that of which the men 
called educated, of any kind, can 
boast. Nor is exactness the quality 
of knowledge to be chiefly aimed at 
in education, and that for a very 
decisive reason. Mathematics ex- 
hibit exact science, because they are 
composed of strictly logical deduc- 
tions from definite premises. They 
are expansions of what is con- 
tained in these premises. But 
those elements of man’s nature 
which constitute by far the largest 
portion of his multiple - existence, 
furnish no premises of this quality. 
The truth which they furnish is con- 
tingent and probable, but not abso- 
lute truth. The motives which 
govern men’s actions never act singly ; 
the combinations of them from which 
conduct proceeds assume the most 
diverging forms. One cannot say of 
a single motive—give it existence 
and the resulting action will fol- 
low; for it is ever controlled by 
other motives, and the final result- 
ant is hard to foretell. We know, 
singly, the conduct which selfish- 
ness, anger, love, hatred, jealousy, 
are calculated to produce; will any 
one pretend that these emotions 
always generate their precise effects 
—that men will never injure their 
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, pecuniary advantage in order to 
gratify resentment, jealousy, or pas- 
sion? Are accurate premises pos- 
sible here, whereby human conduct 
may be predicted with the same ac- 
curacy as the effects of carbonic acid 
upon lime? Are exact premises 
obtainable in the construction of 
government, so that one may make 
a constitution in the same way as a 
watchmaker, learned in metals, con- 
structs a balanced pendulum? Are 
the affections, tastes, social feelings, 
products of exact and scientific 
workmanship? Does every son 
love his father, though his father 
may be the most excellent of man- 
kind? Were exact premises within 
the reach of Germany when France 
assailed her with war? And yet, 
will it be asserted that there is no 
knowledge to be had from contingent 
matter, no information worth acquir- 
ing in such an undulating region, no 
general acquaintance with man’s be- 
ing attainable, because we are un- 
able to declare that the existence of a 
motive is a warrant for -the genera- 
tion of its effect? Nay, is not this 
probable, inexact, contingent know- 
ledge, the knowledge which above 
all others it concerns every man and 
woman to acquire? We have heard 
an eminent barrister, who was also 
a great mathematician, declare, that 
one of the most embarrassing diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in the 
exercise of his. profession, and one 
of the very hardest to overcome, was 
the inveterate habit which his 
mathematical education had created, 
of assuming the perfect accuracy of 
his premises, and the consequent 
absolute trustworthiness of the de- 
ductions which logic derived from 
them. He found himself incessantly 
landed in untruth and obscurity ; 
and the cause of his error was the 
inaccuracy of the premises which 
common life supplied him with in 
his briefs. Thus the very strictness 
of the scientific training which he 
had received was the most grievous 
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obstacle to his efficiency as an’ 


adviser and an advocate. What 
reply can Professor Huxley make 
to such a fact, if he persists in 
dwelling on the superiority of 
scientific training? Will he say 
that our mathematician ought to 
have had recourse to the inductive 
process, and thereby ascertain how 
far his premises might be trusted? 
But that is the very process, the 
very inductive method, which clas 


sical education sets to work, only, 


unfortunately, at the end it can ar 
rive at probabilities only. Pro 
fessor Huxley may despise probabili- 
ties, but they are the very essence of 
human life. . Science, and still mors 
mathematics, would be more accurate 
and would unfold the boy’s intellect 
but they would leave him empty o 

countless perceptions, destitute of a 
multitude of insights into things mo- 
ral, social, and political, which con 
stitute the most important parts of 
human life, and of his own being. 

II. We have now reached the se 
cond excellence of a classical educa 
tion—the greatness of the literature 
which is its instrument. The work 
to be accomplished is the opening 
out of the mind and nature of the 
young; and there are no means for 
obtaining this end so effective, or so 
satisfactory in the quality of the 
results achieved, as the bringing the 
nature to be developed into contact 
with the highest form of greatness. 
The principle of rearing up the 


young by safe mediocrity is simply ‘ 


detestable; it contradicts the very 
conception of education. The ele 
vation of the model placed before 
the eyes of the student is here 
of vital consequence; the power 
and range of the training force can- 
not be too large. No writer can be 
too lofty to be placed in the hands 
of the young, no man too great to 


be a schoolmaster. The highest . 


developments of human nature, whe 
ther exhibited in written book or 


living teacher, are precisely the. 
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tools which education should em- 
ploy. The difference between a 
great and a mediocre mind, a power- 
ful and an ordinary nature, in their 
modelling force on the young, is in- 
finite. The greater the excellence 
presented to the young—the richer, 
riper, and more varied the qualifica- 
tions of the educator—incomparably 
the more valuable and productive 
will be the action brought to bear 
on the pupil. The society of the best 
and greatest men, the companion- 
ship of the noblest and loftiest 
thoughts, are the most powerful 
educators down to the end of life. 
It never ceases to train and to influ- 
ence; and if it moulds men ripe in 
years, how_much more the young, 
the ardent, and the impressionable ! 
Now, if such. companionship is the 
very core of the highest education, 
where, we ask, is the literature 
which can compare with the Greek, 
for the number and greatness of 
the minds it contains, the range 
and depth of their thoughts, and 
the nobleness of their conceptions ? 
Where else are to be found such 
ability of treatment, such a div- 
ing down to first principles, such 
perfection of form and expression, 
such cultivation of every force and 
element .which belongs to. human 
nature? In poetry, history, philo- 
sophy, politics, and countless other 
regions, utterance upon utterance of 
the most concentrated force, of the 
tersest expression, of the richest 
eloquence, of the nicest and most 
subtle discrimination, strike succes- 
sive blows on the imagination and 
the thinking faculty of the student. 
They disclose to him what human 
nature is capable of, the height 
which it has reached in the past, 
and which the future is summoned 
to climb also; in a word, all the 
wonderful powers of the human in- 
tellect, and all the noble emotions 
of the human soul. What more 
effectual remedy can be devised 
against the most formidable danger 


which warps even minds of strong 
intellectual grasp — one-sidedness ? 
Where so well as in Greek can 
boy or undergraduate be initiated . 
into so many things, catch: so many 
vistas of what human nature is and 
can do, or acquire so fruitful a fa- 
niliarity with manly and cultivated 
thought, as in the pages of Homer 
and Sophocles, Aristotle and. Plato, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, Aischy- 
lus and Demosthenes? Their power 
and their greatness have been ac- 
knowledged and reverenced through 
the course of revolving ages. They 
have been the founders of civilisa- 
tion; they have hewn out the roads 
by which nations and individuals 
have travelled and travel still. The 
Greek type is the form of the thought 
of modern Europe. The writings 
of the Greeks are fresh and livin 
for us now. What more splendi 
proof of profound truthfulness to 
nature can be given than the eter- 
nal freshness of the Greek writin 
their genuine and ever - renéw 
modernness? Homer and Thucy- 
dides are wonderful reading for us 
now,—none better. We know of 
no richer mine for the man who 
seeks to be a statesman, and desires 
to learn the deepest elements of poli- 
tical life, than the speech of Peri- 
cles in Thucydides. It will teach 
more about man and his political 
nature than whole volumes of the 
best modern political writers, No 
man on earth ever had a profounder 
conception of the abiding same 
ness of human nature in all ages; 
no man apprehended its political 
instincts more faithfully, or so -accuw 
rately described the forces which 
rule political existence for all ages. 
Nothing can be read—no, not Burke 
or De Tocqueville—which is more 
modern than Thucydides. 

Ill. The third merit which we 
claim for classical education is the 
very qual ity for which its rejection is 
most commonly demanded. Greek 
and Latin are dead languages, and 
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that is a characteristic of the highest 
value. What is the use, say money- 
seeking critics of forcing our boys 
to learn languages which nobody 
speaks? Some excuse may perhaps 
be pleaded for Latin; it enters in- 
directly, but largely, into many 
modern matters. But what can be 
said for Greek? The literature it 
contains belongs to the past—the 
nations and the societies of which 
it speaks have passed away—the 
social and political feelings it de 
scribes are numbered among the 
things departed. Then why live 
among the dead? We answer that 
the literature is alive, and that the 
deadness of its language is an in- 
valuable quality for the purposes of 
education. Living -languages are 
learnt by the ear. They are appre- 
hended mechanically. Their pos- 
session need not denote much intel- 
lectual development in those who 
can speak them. Many a4 dull little 
boy, many an untutored peasant, 
can speak two or three languages, 
and yet buta small demand may have 
been made on the intellect for ac- 
quiring them. There is an absence of 
thinking in the process, which strips 
it of educational value. Modern 
languiges are not difficult enough to 
compel the learner to look into the 
machinery of language, much less 
into the thoughts of the writer or 
speaker, so as to grasp his meaning. 
We are not speaking of their useful- 
ness in after-life—our business now 
is with general culture; and here it 
is that they are too easy to be effi- 
cient instruments for the work re- 
quired. But is not German at least 
hard enough? No. The run of the 
expression is modern—the manner 
of writing conforms with modern 
ideas. The meaning comes naturally, 
without much investigation: it is 
easy to grasp what is said. Nor are 
the logical relations of the language 
observed by the student; there is 
too weak a call for reasoning re- 
search to develop the faculties. 
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It is precisely the reverse with a 
dead language, especially a language 
whose construction does not coin- 
cide with that of a modern tongue, 
Every part of it is obscure; it must 
be learned by rule; the relations 
first of grammar,. then of logic, must 
be carefully observed. Amongst the 
meanings assigned to a word in the 
dictionary, thought and judgment 
are called into play to select the one 
which suits the passage. The laws 
of thought are thus gradually im- 
bibed; and if a good teacher con- 
ducts the operation, every blunder of 
the student becomes an occasion for 
much intellectual exercise in. correct- 
ing it. The final result ought to be 
—and will be, if the teacher under- 
stands his business—the assurance 
gained by the scholar that he has 
mastered the sense ef the writer; 
and this means intellectual insight, 
assurance built on intelligence, dis- 
cipline, and education. The mind 
under training, whether it animates 
the little lad in the second form, 
or is stirred by the ambition which 
gazes at university honours, is com- 
pelled at every moment to perform 
acts of perception and judgment, to 
discriminate and to select, to carry 
out the very processes which are so 
vaunted in the inductive and scien- 
tific methods. In a dead language, 
where the land is strange—where 
association does not unconsciously 
bring up the sense of each word— 
where the mode of thinking is un- 
familiar, and the links that bind 
words together have to be searched 
for at the intervals often of seve- 
ral lines, and can be found only 
by a perpetual application of the 
laws of logic and grammar,—to mas- 
ter the thoughts and expressions 
of a great writer is an educational 
machinery of supreme efficiency. 

But there is a still greater advan- 
tage to be reaped from this method 
of education. In no other way can 
the student be so thoroughly com- 
pelled to come into the closest union 
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with the mind of the writer; by no 
other instrument can he be so forced 
to enter into the very depths of the 
great man’s being. That is the 
specific excellence of a Greek edu- 
cation. Of course there must be 
the teacher to work this noble in- 
strument. The supposition of such 
a teacher is always at the root of 
everything that we say here; not 
a mere lecturer, or propounder of 
learning, however magnificent or 
profound, but a real -instructor, a 
catechiser, a companion of the stu- 
dent’s. thoughts. Thus education 
reaches its perfect type—the de- 
velopment of one human being by 
another, the interpenetration of a 
young mind by a great one. Thus 
the pupil is subjected to two mighty 
powers at the same moment; the 
great dead writer into whose inmost 
essence he is compelled to enter, and 
the sympathetic teacher, who gives 
vitality to the whole operation. 

But what constitutes the gift of 
teaching? Assuredly not the mere 
possession of a large amount of 
solid learning. It consists rather 
in sympathy and quick, intelligent 
perception; in the ability to place 
one’s self in the exact position 
of the learner—to see things as he 
sees them—to feel the difficulties 
exactly as he feels them—to under- 
stand the precise point at which the 
obstacle bars the way—to be able to 
present the solution exactly in the 
form which will open the under- 
standing of the pupil, and enable 
him, in gathering the new piece of 
knowledge, to comprehend its nature 
andits value. Sucha teacher will take 
the nfind of the boy as his starting- 
point, and will just keep ahead of 
his intellectual state, so as to furnish 
him with such matter only as he will 
be able to assimilate; his questions 
will range just above him, and yet 
not be out of his reach. Above all, 
he will feel the true essence, the 
one function of his office, to be to 
make the boy’s mind act for itself, 
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to assist him to think and to under- 
stand. As the pupil advances, 
he will awake the perception of 
broader relations, he will suggest 
principles and general ideas, he will 
so handle his own stores as to let the 
pupil catch first glimpses, then suc- 
cessively clearer outlines of the ulti- 
mate form which his knowledge must 
assume, whilst the charmed disciple 
is brought to rejoice in his own 
strength, to feel that he too has the 
power of grasping broad and. high 
truths, to become conscious that he 
also may crown the heights on which 
the teacher stands. All this is to be 
found in a classical education, in 
the study of the Greek and Latin 
literature, in their poetry, their his- 
tory, their moral and political philo- 
sophy. Nor will manifold processes 
of the strictest reasoning be want- 
ing, nor arguments as close and as 
continuous as in any induction of 
physical science. For the develop- 
ment of the learning faculty of the 
pupil we would fearlessly back a 
good teacher, with Greek and Latin 
writers for his instruments, against 
Professor Huxley and any scientific 
instrument which he may choose to 
employ. And one great advantage 
the classical pupi) will enjoy—the 
deadness of the said languages will 
force him to travel slowly, to dwell 
‘on the thoughts and the expressions 
of the writers, to probe their inmost 
minds, and by intelligent selection, 
reasoned out at every step, discover 
a rendering which will fit the argu- 
ment and give satisfaction to the 
passage handled and the general 
context. Thus we reach the cul- 
minating point of a classical edu- 
cation—that there is no man so 
great who may not find in the im- 
parting of this training a field worthy 
of his powers. There is no quality 
of his nature which may not be ' 
applied to influencing the mind 
of the pupil, and moulding his 
development. A purely scientific 
training must fail to furnish oppor- 
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tunities for many things in the 
teachers being to come forth. A 
great literature embraces the whole 
of human thought and human 
existence. The scientific element 
need not and ought not to be 
absent. We would gladly see some 
rtion of science, small it may 
but accurately and intelligently 
grasped, form a part of every clas- 
sically-trained boy and undergrad- 
uate, for education cannot be too 
wide. Its ordinary representative 
in most public schools is arithmetic ; 
but how much scientific intelligence 
is developed by the manner in which 
arithmetic is taught? It is commu- 
nicated mechanically, and worked 
much in the same way as a carpen- 
ter applies the figures on his rule. 
Well may Professor Htxley de- 
nounce such teaching. No prin- 
ciples are explained, the reasons 
why the rule is framed in such 
a form are not given or imbibed, the 
intellectual faculty is unexercised ; 
and arithmetic becomes, not an un- 
derstood science, but a mechanical 
art of the most unintelligent kind. 
Worse education cannot be con- 
ceived, even though the utility of 
getting up the multiplication-table 
by heart may be real. 

Here, again, we thoroughly share 
the astonishment expressed by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, when he exclaims: 
“You will very likely get into the 
House of Commons ; you will have 
to take your share i in making laws 
which may prove a blessing or a 
curse to millions of men. But you 
shall not hear one word respect- 
ing the political organisation of your 
country : the meaning of the contro- 
versy between Free-traders and Pro- 
tectionists shall never have been 
mentioned to you: you shall not so 
much as know that there are such 
things as economical laws.”—Lay 
Sermons, p. 47. The omission here 
described is the more discreditable, 
because the laws of commerce lie in 
a classical education. Every great 
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historian—Thucydides, the orator 
Demosthenes—furnishes countless 
opportunities for entering into the 
commercial elements of human asso- 
ciation. To neglect to give this ek- 
planation, to fail to call the attention 
of the scholar to the existence and 
the working of these laws, is an 
offence against classical education 
itself; it is to abandon one of its 
essential elements. But when Pro- 
fessor Huxley adds,—“ The mental 
power which will be of most import- 
ance in your daily life will be the 
power of seeing things as they are 
without regard to authority, and of 
drawing accurate general conclusions 
from particular facts. But at school 
and at college you shall know of no 
source of truth but authority, nor 
exercise your reasoning faculty upon 
anything but deduction from that 
which is laid down by authority,” 
—we are taken aback by the igno- 
rance of the quality of the education 
imparted at school and college here 
displayed. But there is something 
more deeply seated in the Professor’s 
mind than misapprehension of fact. 
If. the English people are called 
rightly a “‘ wonderful people, Eng- 
lishmen who are to be quoted 
in the time to come as the stock 
example of the stolid stupidity of 
the nineteenth century,” surely the 
writer of the following pas 

is a wonderful man: “But: if the 
classics were taught as they might 
be taught; if boys and girls were 
instructed in Greek and Latin not 
merely as languages, but as illustra- 
tions of philological science; if a 
vivid picture of life on the shores 
of the Mediterranean two thétsand 
years ago were imprinted on the 
mind of scholars ; if ancient history 
were taught, not as a weary series 
of feuds and fights, but traced to its 
causes in such men under such con- 
ditions ; if, lastly, the study of the 
classical books were followed in 
such a manner as to impress 
boys with their beauties, and with 
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the grand simplicity of their state- 
ment of the everlasting problems 
of human life, instead of with 
their verbal and grammatical pecu- 
liarities,—I still think it as little 
roper that they should form the 
om i of a liberal education for 
our contemporaries, as I should 
think it fitting to make that sort 
of palzontology with which I am 
familiar the backbone of modern 
education.” A most marvellous 
utterance, truly. So then, real and 
deep knowledge of a life lived by 
nations who founded civilisation, 
produced works as great as any 
generated in modern times, and 
formed empires which lasted for 
ages, building them on principles 
of law which to this day lie at the 
foundation of great States—a vivid 
perception of the living elements 
of taste and beauty—above ll, 
the apprehension of the everlasting 
problem of human life,—all these 
things are not a liberal education, 
but paleontology, superannuated 
records of past existence, no bet- 
ter nor more cultivating than 
the knowledge of the bones and 
jaws of a megatherium. Liberal 
education—that education for which 
the people, the idiotic people, of 
England are summoned to thrust 
aside the knowledge of the everlast- 
ing laws of human life and human 
nature—is something higher and 
more ennobling. Then, what is it? 
what is this liberal education, which 
is the last conception of philosophic 
thought? Professor Huxley says 
not, unless it be the knowledge of 
“when and how any article of 
commerce is produced ; of the differ- 
ence between an export and an im- 
port; of the fact that Tasmania is 
a part of New South Wales; of the 
working of a steam-engine, and the 
nature of the raw products one em- 
ploys.” What is the meaning of 
the word “liberal,” we beg to ask 
Professor Huxley ? 

It remains for us to add a few 
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words on the recommendation given 
to the University of Oxford to omit 
the study of Greek from a. certain 
class of her students. As we have 
already remarked, Lord Lyttelton 
does not discuss the question whe 
ther Greek is so ‘valuable a ion 
of superior education that the Uni- 
versity would do wrong in relieving 
any portion of her scholars from its 
study. He contents himself with 
pointing out that there is a demand 
for an education which excludes 
Greek, and affirming, without dis- 
cussion, that the University ought 
to supply that demand. But the 
University of Oxford has other con- 
siderations to take into account than 
amere regard for the supply of a 
popular demand. It cannot forget 
the position it occupies with refer- 
ence to the general education of the 
whole nation—a position which 
Lord Lyttelton himself recognises. 
The determination of the standard, 
the regulation of what the higher 
English education shall be, rests 
with the English universities, as it 
does with the German ; and it must 
always be a grave matter to make 
any alteration in that standard. 
Nor is that all. It may be the 
function of the University to tell 
the people that they do not under- 
stand the nature of the problem, 
and that it is the responsible duty 
of the Universities to take care 
that culture shall not be sacrificed 
to considerations of utility. There 
are commodities for which the 
taste has to. be developed—which 
the uninstructed popular mind 
is not quick to value, and from 
which there is a perpetual centri- 
fugal force diverting popular esti- 
mation to some inferior article 
And then a second question arises. 
Supposing that the University con- 
curs in the opinion that some stu- 
dents at school might justly be ex- 
empted from the study of Greek, 
might not the extension of that ex- 
emption to the curriculum of the 
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University have a far wider bearing 
than the single case of these stu- 
dents?. Might not the general study 
of Greek suffer thereby some dis- 
credit ; and might not many schools, 
now feeling that Greek was not 
indispensable at ‘Oxford, organise 
themselves on the basis of a wide 
omission of Greek? The concession 
to the demand of parents, not be- 
cause they desire a thing which the 
University esteems to be better, but 
simply because they ask for it, 
threatens to establish a most danger- 
ous principle ; it transfers the deter- 
mining of what is good education 


from a competent to an incompetent 


authority. As time proceeded on, 
parents would be encouraged to ask 
for much more, and they would 
more and more feel that their judg- 
ment ought to prevail. As the 
guardians of the intellectual culture 
of the nation, the universities are 
bound to pause before they establish 
such a precedent. We are firmly per- 
suaded that the number of additional 
students who would enter the schools 
of Oxford would be absolutely 
trifling; and the opinions of experi- 
enced schoolmasters we have found 
to confirm our own. Adequate 
motive, therefore, for such a 
change does not exist. Nor must 
the warning supplied by France be 
unheeded. After the great Revolu- 
tion, France gave up the study of 
Greek and betook herself to mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences ; 
but with what result? That she 
repented of the deed,. and bewailed 
the injury it had inflicted on su- 
perior French education, and has of 
late years striven hard to restore 
Hellenic studies to her schools. 

But the question still remains. 
The study of Greek may produce all 
these excellent results in scholars of 
superior ability. Well, what is it 
worth to pass-men and boys of in- 
ferior talent! Do they obtain from 
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this strange and difficult language 
educational benefits of much value ? 
Would the absence of Greek pro- 
duce any perceptible deterioration 
of the quality of their education, 
and would it not leave them free 
for the pursuit of other knowledge ? 
Nay, would not scientific studies be 
positively better than Greek produc- 
tion of even elevated intelligence? 
In answer to these questions, we 
affirm, in the first place, that it is 
perfectly feasible to make Greek a 
real and most beneficial study for 
the average quality of scholars. 
Experience has demonstrated the 
fact. Dr. Arnold at Rugby did ren- 
der the study of Greek the centre of 
education for the three upper forms 
of the school. The education which 
he there gave came mainly through 
Greek.’ Greek was the staple in 
those three forms for all the boys— 
not for the best only, but for all. 
The results of classical education, 
such as we have described them, were 
realised by those forms not in equal 
degree by all the boys in it, but still 
in a real sense by all. To have said 
that Greek was a failure at Rugby 
under such a teacher as Arnold for 
the mass of boys, would have been 
absolutely impossible, unless the 
study of Greek itself by any boy 
were declared to be necessarily and 
always a failure. It is a matter of 
teaching. What Arnold did others 
have done, and are doing also; but 
it is true, also, that there is a large 
amount of inefficient, leaden, me- 
chanical, unintelligent teachers of 
the classics all over England. It 
is by dwelling on this undeniable fact 
that Professor Huxley wins the ap- 
pearance of proving the inferiority 
of classical culture. If he had ex- 
amined the three upper forms at 
Rugby, he would have seen what 
Greek literature could do, not only 
for the clever, but also for the aver- 
age boy. 
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FAIR TO SEE.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ar the close of our last chapter, 
Bertrand Cameron and his friend 
Pigott had just finished their jour- 
ney to Cairnaryoch, and were in 
the act of entering the castle, mar- 
shalled by the exuberant chdtelaine. 
Under her guidance they traversed 
an ancient and lofty octagonal hall, 
its far-away ceiling lost in mysteri- 
ous shadows, which the lights below 
could not dispel, and its dark panel- 
led walls displaying every here and 
there some memorial of the olden 
time. Relics of the olden time in 
such a mansion, and in such a dis- 
trict, are synonymous with relics of 
war or the chase; ‘and here the 
were in abundance—claymore, pistol, 
dirk, pike, targe, and gun, royal 
antlered heads and outspread wing, 
and, amid numberless other native 
ecuvia, some of a more perilous 
sport from eastern jungles and the 
primeval western forests. Bertrand, 
struck with the coup dil, paused 
involuntarily for inspection; but 
Mrs. M‘Killop was far too hungry to 
play cicerone, and, briefly introduc- 
ing the apartment as “the Ar- 
moury,” preceded them into a room 
on the other side of the hall, and 
here they found their host. Like 
may draw to like in other matters, 
but it is almost a truism to say 
that by the law of contrast rather 
than of similarity people appear to 
guide themselves in their matri- 
monial selections. So much so, that 
if a matron of extra volume and self- 
assertion enters a drawing-room, we 
are disappointed if her announced 
husband does not prove to be a 
meek and shambling homunculus ; 
and in like manner from a hus- 
band’s bigness of bone, voice, man- 
ner, and general amplitude, do we 
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not reason down directly to a crum, 
pled and depressed little wife at 
home ? 

If Mrs. M‘Killop had been en- 
tirely subject to this genera! law, 
her husband should have combined 
the stature of Tom Thumb with the 
humility of Uriah Heep; but, ong 
he was as unlike her as possible, the 
principle of contrast was not thor- 
oughly carried out, for Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop was ordinary-looking and well- 
sized, and had no special abasement 
of manner, though his manner was 
unobtrusive, and his voice was 
quiet. He was omg almost old; 
his square, massive head, thatched’ 
with a close-growing crop of white 
hair; his features “decidedly coarse 
and heavy, but his grey eyes were 
7 keen and full of intelligence. 
If he had given his eyes anything 
like fair play, no one could have. 
said that he was a stolid-looking 
man; but he had a trick of averting 
them and casting them down, par- 
ticularly in conversation—and Pa 
his light being hid under a bushel, 
ya missed it, and did say that 

looked like an owl. 

His manner was formal and his 
speech was slow, suggesting caution, 
however, rather than pompousness ; 
and his accent did not, as his wife’s 
did, at once betray his nationality. 

“Here we are, M‘Killop!” cried 
that lady, bouncing into the room; 
“Captain Pigott, and Mr. Cameron, 
this is my husband;” and she 
pointed towards him with one finger, 
as who should say, “an appanage 
of our own royal state.” 

“Tam glad to see you back again, 
Elizabeth,” said her husband, quiet: 
ly; “and” (shaking hands cordially 
with the strangers) “you are very 
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welcome to Cairnarvoch, gentlemen: 
you have*come a long way for snort, 
and I hope we shall find plenty o 
it for you. Where did you join 
parties ?” 

“We rongdayood at Ardrish- 
aig; we had a little refreshment at 
Carrimorag; we have driven twen- 
ty-five miles since; and we're all 
starving. Now that’s all we're 
going to tell you till you give us 
supper. Jinkyson says it is ready, 
so come along: there’s a flimsiness 
about all hotel diet, and I protest 
I feel as if I had tasted neither 
black nor white since morning;” 
with which remark, so creditable to 
her digestive organs, she led the 
way into the dining-room. 

he supper was undeniably good ; 
too good, seemingly, to admit of any 
rival subject in Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
thoughts, as, with a fixed eye, and 
a velocity approaching voracity, she 
ministered to her obstreperous ap- 
petite with never a word or a look 
to cast at those around her. Her 
husband, though he ate nothing, 
was equally silent; so was Morna; 
and as Pigott and Bertrand were 
both tired and hungry, they felt no 
call to make conversation: so the 
meal was almost a silent one for acon- 
siderable time, Pace, however, and 
concentration, will tell. By degrees 
the half-satisfied, half-wistful look 
of the after-dinner vulture stole over 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s face; she laid down 
her knife and fork definitively at 
last, and then there was no longer 
silence, we may be pretty sure. 

“Well?” she commenced, look- 
ing at her hasband, who, however, 
made no response. ‘Well?’ she 
reiterated, in a sharper key; where- 
upon her husband looked up and 
said “ Well ?” too. 

“You eat nothing, and 


yet you 
say nothing,” went on his wife; 
“one would think you might try to 
be a little more sociable.” 

“To tell you the truth, nothing 
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occurred to me that seemed likely 
to be of interest to you, Elizabeth. 

“Well, you might ask a question 
or two, at all events, if it was only 
to show your interest in us.” 

“Really, I don’t think I have 
anything of moment to ask.” 

“That's flattering, that’s compli- 
mentary,” snapped his better half: 
“‘T’ve been away for a fortnight, and 
he has nothing particular te ask me!” 

“Yes, by the by,” amended M'‘Kil- 
lop; “how is old Mr. M‘Dougal’s 
gout ?” 

“Pshaw! Gout! That is not a 
subject for the table, M‘Killop.” 

“It is often connected with the 
dinner-table, they say. Eh, gentle 
men ?” 

“Ts that a joke?” asked his wife 

“No, I am not aware that it is; 
but I shall be glad if it amuses you,” 
replied M‘Killop, stolidly. 

“There! that is exactly like you 
—yourself all over!” 

It is notoriously seldom, in a com- 
plimentary sense, that a man is told 
by his wife that he reaches his own 
standard; and to allay symptoms of 
stormy weather, and stop the bicker- 
ing of his hosts, Bertrand struck in 
and turned the subject. Glancing 
round the dark wainscoted room, 
he remarked upon its venerable as- 
pect, and asked if the pictures on 
the wall represented ancestors of the 
host or hostess. 

“© dear, no!” replied the latter 
—‘‘modern daubs belonging to the 
tit of the house. Ours were all 

urned in the ’45.” 

“‘Indeed!” said Pigott: “how 
unlucky! May I ask who burned 
them ?”’ 

“Who? why, bless the man! 
why, the enemy, of course!” 

“Oh, really, to be sure!” said 
Pigott, wondering, however, as 80 
many others have wondered, what 
made that epoch so specially fatal 
to so many families, there bein 
no historical record of burning an 
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sacking. Who burned or carried 
off the pictures, mutilated the pedi- 
s, tore up the patents, and gene- 


rally obliterated all evidence of age . 


and dignity? It is almost as myste- 
rious as Sir Bernard Burke’s ingenu- 
ity in resuscitating, for families thus 
bereft, their historical prestige, or the 
providential care with which War- 
dour Street seems to have guarded 
so many of the authentic relics of 
their past. 

“Yes,” reiterated Mrs. M‘Killop, 
“ burned in the ’45.” 

“Your people were out in the 
*45, I suppose, Mrs. M‘Killop?” in- 
quired Bertrand. 

“To a boy.” 

“ And Mr. M‘Killop’s also?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said the 
host, ‘‘I don’t know; I never in- 
terested myself much in these sub- 
jects. I suspect, if they were out, 
they had no pictures to burn, or I 
should know more about them per- 
haps.” 

“Tt seems so strange to me not to 

“take an interest in one’s ancestors,” 

said Bertrand, simply. ‘ If mine had 
not been out in the °45, I would 
have disowned them—I would have 
changed my name.” 

“Ah! yes; but there is’ most 
likely a difference between our cases; 
when a man has really had ancestors 
of position and distinction——” 

“M‘Killop is a very prosy man,” 
interrupted his wife; “he thinks of 
nothing but the present generation. 
It is the way of this vile money- 
making age to laugh at the past.” 

“No, no,” said M’Killop, “TI 
don’t. If I had had a_ grand- 
father——”’ 

“No one would suppose you had, 
to hear you talk; one would say 
you had come off the parish.” 

“There is no good pretend- 
ing, ” 

“Some people are so conceited 
they would go the length of denying 
their own ‘forbears,’ just that the 
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world might say, ‘ How clever he is! 
He is a self-made man !’—all miser- 
able vanity.” 

“T don’t pretend to be cleverer 
than my neighbours, but I am, such 
as I am, a self-made man.” 

“Vanity, vanity !—all miserable 
vanity !” 

“It is no discredit to my fa- 
ther——” 

“Vanity! vanity! Say grace 
after meat, M‘Killop.” t 

The host complied, and by this 
devotional device his wife got rid of 
a topic which did not seem to be to 
her mind. , 

“You are a Scotchman, I pre 
sume, Mr. Cameron, from your name 
and your allusions ?”’ said Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Bertrand. 

“ Yes,” bu?ét in Mrs. M‘Killop; 
“and if you would ever give one a 


chance of getting in a world instead 
of spouting your radicalism, I would 
have told you that Mr. Cameron 

be particularly welcome 


“T am sure, Elizabeth, he is par 
ticularly welcome. I hope he is 
quite satisfied of that.” 

“Blood is thicker than water, 
M‘Killop; Mr. Cameron is a kins- 
man.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, distant indeed, but count- 
able, where there is no objection on 
either side; and I am sure I have 
none,” with a suave bow of interro- 
gation to Bertrand. 

He, however, had thought this 
kinsmanship all very well for once, 
as a joke, but did not relish its 
becoming accepted as a fact in sober 
earnest.. So his reply was a a 
slight, very stiff inclination, stif- 
fened, no doubt, by a sly glance 
which Pigott shot across the table 
at him. 

“But there is another reason,” 
continued Mrs. M‘Killop, “why he 


ought to be especially weloome 
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here, and that is, that he is a neigh- 
ur. 


“T don’t quite understand that,” 
replied her husband. 

“Oh! Mrs. M‘Killop,” said Ber- 
trand, ‘you state my claim too 
strongly, as I am only the kinsman 
of a neighbour; if, indeed, Aber- 
lorna is near this.” 

“Oh yes, it is; M‘Killop, he is 
a Cameron of Aberlorna.” 

‘““A Cameron of Aberlorna!” ex- 
claimed the host,in a tone of un- 
accountable astonishment, his eyes 
opening wide upon Bertrand, and 
his whole manner and expression 
galvanised, as it were, by some sud- 
den and even painful interest. “A 
Cameron of Aberlorna,” he repeated, 
after a pause, and as if mechanically, 
—‘ how ?” , 

_ “Why, simply h,” replied 
Bertrand; “I am Se Roland Came- 
ron’s nephew— the son of his elder 
brother.” 

“Sir Roland Cameron’s nephew 
—the nephew of Sir Roland Came- 
ron!” repeated M‘Killop, as if, by 
transposing the sentence to fami- 
liarise himself with a difficult idea, 
and keeping his fixed gaze steadily 
on the young man. 

“Yes, his nephew,” repeated Ber- 
trand, with a puzzled look. “Is he 
a friend of yours ?” 

“ And the son of his elder bro- 
ther,” continued the host, disre- 
garding the question. 

“Yes; it seems’ surprise 
you ?” 

‘“ And-how do you come to be 
here?’ asked M‘Killop, in an ab- 
sent voice, but with the same in- 
tense look in his face. 

“Pardon me,” said Bertrand, “I 
scarcely understand.” 

“M‘Killop!” cried his wife, 
“ what has come over you? What 
are you staring at? Where are your 
manners? How does Mr. Cameron 
come to be here! a nice question to 
ask! You’d better go to bed at 


to 
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once; you seem to be talking in 
your sleep.” ; 

Hereupon Mr. M‘ Killop seemed 
with an effort to retire into his 
usual manner, and said apologeti- 
cally, dropping his eyes into ‘their 
normal position, ‘‘ I meant, of course, 
that with Sir Roland’s. shooting 
lying idle, it seemed curious that 
Mr. Cameron should care to be 4 
tenant here.” 

“Ah! you see, Mr. M‘Killop, 
my uncle doesn’t take the same 
view; he has not offered me the 
shooting of Aberlorna,” 

“Did you not suggest it to him?” 

“T would rather go without 
shooting for the rest of my life than 
ask a favour.” 

“That's carrying pride a long 
way; with an uncle too, and when 
the property will be your own, 
under Providence, some day,” said 
M‘Killop. 

“T like it,” cried the hostess ; “it 
is the old spirit, the real old spirit,” 

“Do you think you always act 
on it, Elizabeth?’ asked her hus 
band. 

“Tut! you are talking in your 
sleep, and J must set you the ex 
ample of going to bed.. Come away, 
Morna. Good-night, gentlemen; I 
hope you'll sleep sound after your 
journey. Make my husband show 
you your rooms at once; he’s not 
fit company for the parish idiot— 
staring and talking like a perfect 
gomeril. Good-night.” 

“My wife is a little hard upon 
me,” said M‘Killop, with a smile; 
“but perhaps her hint is a good one. 
I daresay you are ready for bed; 
but perhaps you would like to go to 
the smoking-room first ?” 

“Thanks,” said Pigott; “I think 
we have done enough in that way 
already, eh, Bertrand ?” 

“Yes, I'm all for bed. By the 
by, Mr. M‘Killop, did you say you 
were intimately acquainted with my 
uncle ?” 
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Again there was the same strange 
look in M‘Killop’s eyes as he lifted 
them to Bertrand’s face and replied, 

“No, I did not say so—no.” 

“You know him, of course? I 
thought you seemed interested about 

” 


“Only an old association—an old 
recollection that came across me— 
nothing more. I have no acquaint- 
ance with Sir Roland; I never saw 
him even. Now [Ill show you 
your rooms.” 

So saying he conducted them by 
corkscrew stairs and winding pas- 
sages to their destination, and left 
them with a hearty “ good-night.” 

Our two travellers were delighted 
with their quarters. The suite con- 
sisted of a sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms opening off it on opposite 
sides. The sitting-room was a per- 
fect bijou, circular in form, and high 
and roomy in its dimensions. The 
wainscoting was of black oak, the 
floor was of black oak, and the 
antique furniture was of the same 
material ; but the sombre effect was 
relieved by the curtains and cover- 
ings, which were all of a brilliant 
tartan. A fine collection of roe- 
buck’s heads ornamented the walls, 
running round them, about a yard 
from the ceiling, in a circle only 
broken over each door by the sub- 
stitution of a royal stag’s head. 
For other decoration there were one 
or two proof engravings of Land- 
seer’s masterpieces. A vase of fresh 
flowers was on the central table, and 
a lounging-chair on either side of 
the fireplace, in which an aromatic 
fire of peat and pine sparkled cheeri- 
ly. Their bedrooms proved to be 
as neat and comfortable, and with 
the same picturesque quaintness in 
all the details. 

“Tt is an undeniable billet,” said 
Pigott, as, emerging from their dor- 
mitories, each subsided into a se- 
ductivé “ fire-sider.” “I pass the 
I give it 


M‘Killop establishment. 
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an A 1 register for three calendar 
months. There is no nonsense 
about the cook who turned out that 
supper to-night, mind you. As for 
the liquor, it struck me as strangely 
palatable, and there seems to be no 
tightness in that department. We 
shall not have to fall back upon 
whisky-toddy if the butler is half as 

entlemanlike as he looks. He beats 

is master in that respect; but that 
is a mere matter of detail. This 
room is really a gem, and this chair, 
Thank goodness the beds are not 
feather-beds. Touch up the fire, 
Bertrand ; what a jolly smell it has! 
We'll smoke in this room when it 
rains, or at nights, if the natives are 
@ bore. Talking of them, did you 
ever see old Alec Reed the prize 
fighter? No?—ah, @ daresay he 
was dead before your time. ell, 
M‘Killop is wonderfully like him; 
he has more teeth, and the full com- 
plement of eyes, but otherwise his 
very image. How the old fellow 
stared when he heard who you were! 
did you notice? and with such a 
queer misty look in his eyes—soft- 
ening of the brain evidently ; but ] 
believe they’re never violent with 
that disease, so perhaps we have no 
great right to complain. As for his 
wife, an application of galvanism to 
a very large ill-finished “ Aunt-Sally” 
would—— ; but, by the by, she is 
your relative, so let her pass with 


the rest.” 


“Not as my relative, please,” 
cried Bertrand. 

“T beg a thousand pardons ; your 
‘countable connection.’ ” . 

“Countable connection! why, the 
woman must be crazy. It is the 
most confounded piece of impu- 
dence I ever heard’ of !” 

“What! you disown the kin- 
ship ?” , 

“T should rather think I do; 
and, what’s more, I'll tell her so 
if she ever mentions it again.” 
“Ah! Bertrand, you're not half 
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a Celt; you don’t understand the 
iarchal system,—how wide the 
mily branches spread, how deep 
the roots strike, how closely they 
interlace ever so far away from the 
parent stem—when there is any- 
thing to be made by it, of course.” 

“One thing, however, I do know, 
and that is, that ['m not going to 
allow this old harridan to interlace 
herself with me as a relation, root 
or branch. Don’t speak of her; 
she’s the only black spot in the 
business.” 

“Oh! you're pleased, then ?” 

“JT am indeed: what a splendid 
country! what air! what hills! 
what a sky that was to-night! and 
what a jolly old place this is! It’s 
like coming into a new world, I 
declare it is, Do you remember 
when we were driving through that 
gorge to-night where there was an 
old. tower hanging over the water- 
fall ?” , 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Ah, Pigott! what did you feel 
then ?” 

“As far as [I can remember I 
felt that if Mrs. M‘Killop’s head 
remained another minute on my 
shoulder, [ would strike it with my 
clenched fist.” 

“Pshaw! you—really you are 
too abominably prosaic.” 

“ All very well for you who were 
sitting beside a pretty little light- 
weight; if her head had dropped 
on to your shoulder by accident, it 
wouldn’t have greatly signified ; but 
to have a thing like a 64-pound shot 
wobbling about on your shoulder, 
gurgling and snorting like a gram- 
pus !—why, it would crush the poet- 
ry out of the Poet-Laureate himself. 
Do you know ‘your countable—I 
mean Mrs. M‘Killop’s head is really 
a thing quite by itself.” 

“Oh! bother Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
head! What a charming song that 
was of Miss Grant’s—the first 
one !” 


“Yes, it was; and she is a very 
nice girl, I think.” 

“Very; her song will haunt mp 
all night.” 

“I wish I could believe it would 
haunt me, but no such luck, [I 
shall be haunted by something very 
different.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh! that poignant song of her 
mother’s where the steam - saw 
movement came out so strong in 
the high notes. Don’t you remem 
ber it ”” 

‘“* I scarcely heard her ; her voice 
did not affect me more than the 
rumbling of the wheels or the 
creaking of the springs. The fact 
is, Miss Grant’s song sent me off 
into a sort of reverie; I was in 
dreamland.” 

“Oh! you were ?” 

“Yes.” 

* And—and—well ?” 

“Tt seemed to me that in Miss 
Grant’s song I heard the voice of 
the genius loci.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“* Who ?” 

““ The genius loci, of course.” 

“What an ‘ass I am to talk to 
you about anything—about any- 
thing worth talking of.” 

“It’s an indiscretion you don’t 
often commit, [ll say that for you.” 

“ Good - night, Pigott,” cried 
Bertrand, jumping up. “Im too 
satisfied with everything to let you 
get a rise out of me to-night, much 
as you would like it, I see, Good- 
night ! sleep sound. ’ 

** *T see her in the dewy flowers, 

Sae lovely and sae fair; 

I hear her in'the tunefu’ birds,’” &c. 
and so he retired singing to his 
roost, well filled the measure of his 
heart’s content. 

“* Now that’s what they call a mer- 
curial fellow, impulsive, expansive, 
et cetera,” growled Pigott to himself. 
“He goes through as many emotions 
in an hour as I do in a month. 
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Well, well, variety is charming, 
rhaps, but that sort of thing would 
ill me in no time. And now to 
bed, to bed. A glorious night!” 
(looking out of window); “what a 
grousey bit of hill-side! and oh! 
what a trap for black-game! Oon- 
found that fellow Wilson, he has 
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forgotten my slippers, I believe! 
what am I to do?” And so to 
bed the two friends, one with hig 
head among the stars, the other 
with all the sympathies of his soul 
accompanying his feet as they 
grope about for the missing slip- 
pers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tn the name of everything hide- 
ous, Wilson, what is that intolerable 
row?’ cried Pigott, starting from a 
half-sleep as his servant entered his 
room next morning. “Has rinder- 
pest broken out among all the cats 
of the clan, or has Mrs. M‘Killop 
caught bronchitis, or what is it? it 
has been going on for hours, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Tt’s them bagpipes, sir,” said 
Wilson, with grim contempt. “That 
there piper was a toonin’ of them 
for breakfast, as they say, just down 
below here, and Mr. Cameron, he 
came up and took them, and he’s 
been workin’ at them for ten min- 
utes; but the piper’s got them again, 
I see, so maybe the noise won’t be 
quite so bad, sir.” 

“And what o'clock does this 
mean ?” 

“Nine o'clock, sir.” . 

“And how long will this noise 
last ?” 

“T can’t say, sir; I did ask the 
piper, but all he would say was, 
‘till she was finished.’ I expect 
he'll go on for # good bit, though. 
I don’t think he’s quite all there, sir.” 

“No more sleep for me, then; Ill 
get up. Mr. Cameron is up, you 
say saad 

“Oh yes, sir; up and out and 
about hours ago.” 

“What a maniac!” growled 
Pigott, regretfully unearthing him- 
self. 


Bertrand had awakened early, 
fresh from slumbers sound and 





roseate dreams, and the view of the 
purple hills blooming in the morning 
sun that burst on him through his 
open window, had drawn hiim in- 
stantly from bed. Hastily dressing 
himself, he sallied forth towel in 
hand, and following the river up to 
where a minor section of the cascade 
fell quietly into a clear pebbly basin, 
there enjoyed a bath worthy of the 
gods, curtained in with drooping 
boughs and foliage of the weeping 
birch, and with a carpet to step out 
on bright with a myriad “ wildings 
of the wood.” Returning to the 
house, he had fallen in with the 
piper, and instantly struck up the 
alliance with results so fatal to his 
friend’s repose. 

“There is one advantage about 
these abominable pipes,” soliloquised 
Pigott as he descended to the break- 
fast-room musing upon the hidden 
uses of things, “that they must in- 
sure punctuality at breakfast. I 
don’t believe the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus, or Rip Van Winkle, or any 
historical sleeper, would have been 
proof against that fellow’s din. Ah, 
Bertrand! here you are! good-morn- 
ing. I thought you were out.” | 

“Out! so I have been: such a 
morning! how could you lie in bed? 
Ive just been putting myself to 
rights after my bath—a bath in a 
natural bath-room, all among the 
woods and rocks—a bath-room for an 
oread or a dryad; and since then 
Ive been fraternising with that 
glorious fellow outside. 
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“* What did you call him ?” 

“A glorious fellow—so he is— 

ith such a jolly name, Hamish 
eal I'm enrolled as his 
pupil, and begin the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“ And pray where are the lessons 
to come off?” 

“‘Oh, all about the place; on the 
terraces likely ; one has to ‘learn to 
march with them, you see.’ 

“In that case,” said Pigott, “I'll 
tell Wilson to have my things 
packed the day after to-morrow ; 

‘the glorious fellow’ has already 
given me a compound fracture of the 
right tympanum, and Id be sorry to 
discover practically the effect of a 
duet between you and him. So off 
I go unless your education is to be 
carried on on the top of some fairly 
distant mountain.” 

“Oh, nonsense! better join the 

class. We mustn’t let Hamish know 
you’re a Sassenach, ‘though; he 
mightn’ t like it; I suspect he might 
mutiny.” 
. “T sincerely wish he would, and 
desert into the bargain. Here we 
are at the bottom of the corkscrew; 
where’s the dining-room? Scotch 
breakfasts are never bad, that’s one 
comfort—even Dr. Johnson admits 
it; but this will require to be some- 
thing extra to atone for the infernal 
prelude. Where on earth is the 
door ?” 

“Here, under the star of clay- 

mores; but stop, stop, Pigott, you 
mustn’t go in without seeing Fin 
Ericsen’s enchanted spear. Hamish 
says it worked a miracle once. It’s 
a capital yarn. [ll tell it you. 
You must know that a certain Jarl 
Ergill—a sea-king, I suppose—cruis- 
ing about among the isles, landed 
once upon a time at Skye——” 
» “And I don’t think the Jarl will 
take much harm if we leave him 
there till after breakfast,” said Pigott, 
coolly dismissing the legend and 
entering the breakfast-room. 


The family party were already 
assembled : sy» poring over the 
papers ; Morna fresh and bright, the 
very incarnation of health and good- 
humour ; and Mrs. M’Killop, with her 
tawdry splendour somewhat toned 
down, but still very gorgeous, 
““ Wonderful punctuality!” she ex- 
claimed as the two young men en- 
tered; ‘“‘and I hope it means that 
you both slept well ?” 

“Thanks; I never slept sounder 
in my life, said Bertrand, “the 
proof of which is that I was up and 
out three hours ago. The spirit of 
the glens looked in at my window 
and called me.” 

“My sleep was also of the sound- 
est,” said Pigott, ‘“‘the proof of which 
is that it would have lasted for three 
hours to come, but the demon of the 
storm shrieked in at my window and 
called me.” 

“Storm ?” said Mrs. M‘Killop; 
‘“‘there was no storm.” 

“*T speak of a dream, as I presume 
my friend does.” 

“Oh, do tell us about it, Captain 
Pigott; I delight in wonderful 
dreams,” cried Morna. 

“T dreamt, then, that a mighty 
wind came rushing out of—out of 
some place or another—straight at 
me where I lay, and I saw, carried 
on its awful wings, what seemed at 
first a jet-black cloud. Anon (mark 
the word), as it drew nearer, it put 
on the guise of a gigantic kettle of 
sinister aspect—steam coming out of 
its spout with horrible sibilations, 
and I seemed to say to myself, ‘Lo! 
the demon of. the storm!’ but it 
drew nearer and nearer, and now it 
was a swarm of bees clustered to- 
gether in a mass bigger than many 
hay-stacks, and it made a booming, 
whizzing, shrieking, snarling sound, 
altogether indescribable, but v 
alarming, and then I felt positive it 
was the demon of the storm, but was 
too frightened to say so, and I tried 
to put my head under the blankets. 
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But it was too late; the swarm was 
down upon me—it overwhelmed me. 

I. received a frightful sting in the 
right ear, and woke up with a cry of 
agony to find my servant quietly tell- 
ing me that it was nearly breakfast- 
time—because the bagpipes were 
playing.” 

+ “Oh, an allegory!” cried Morna; 
“a most poetical way of snubbing 
poor Hamish, and very ungrateful 
af you, too, because he was perform- 
ing his very choicest morceaua in 
your honour. I heard him; he gave 
us twice as much as usual. He al- 
ways likes to make an impression 
upon new-comers.” 

“It is very good of him,” said 
Pigott; ‘he achieved a complete 
success this morning.” 

“Poor Hamish will be in rap- 
tures,” said Mrs. M‘Killop, who was 
rather mystified by the allegory. 

“ Apropos of spirits and demons, 
I hope you were not troubled by the 
ghost, Captain Pigott?” said Morna. 

“Tm sorry to say I wasn’t, Miss 
Grant; I’m getting very impatient 
to see one.” 

“ Ah! you don’t know Scotland.” 

“Indeed I do; and I’ve lived in 
many a house supposed to possess 
such a treasure, and yet always 
passed serene and ghostless nights.” 

“Perhaps you are not spiritual 
enough. A spirit-seer, they say, 
must be spiritual, magnetic, sym- 
pathetic, and all sorts of things,— 
which I am afraid you are not.” 

“Quite right, Miss Grant; he 
isn’t,” said Bertrand. ‘“ Pigott 
would never have seen the Holy 
Grail, for instance.” 

. ‘Having a decided objection to 
heavy suppers, I don’t think I could 
have qualified. They gormandised 
horribly at the Round Table, and 
the Holy Grail was an obvious 
result.” 

“There, Miss Grant, that shows 
you what he is.” 

- “It is a shocking case of de- 
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pravity,” said Morna, “and I fear 
he is irreclaimable; but I am glad 
to see you are properly scandalised.” 

“Oh, T am perfectly orthodox— 
the Highland creed is my creed,— 
ghost, wraith, vision, water-kelpie, 
—I believe in them all; but have 
you really got a ghost here ?” 

“Oh yes, really and truly. Ha- 
mish saw him one night standing 
outside the square tower, all in 
white, drinking out of a long tum- 
bler; and he heard him whistle, 
and then give a kind of sob or 

awn; and then he stretched out 
is arms and disappeared in at. the 
trap-door in a puff of smoke, right 
into a room which an English 
gentleman was occupying, who 
never saw him—which shows you 
that everybody can’t see ghosts, 
Captain -Pigott; and then Mary 
saw him, and Peter, and——” 

“My dear Morna,” said her 
mother, “how can you be so ab- 
surd? No modern family like the 
proprietors of this house are en- 
titled to have a ghost.” ; 

“The ghost might belong to the 
previous set,” objected Pigott. 

“Certainly not; no ghost of 
family would stay among parvenus.” 

“But still, knowing you were 
here, he might have ventured back, 
just for a flying visit. You see I 
am trying to make the best case for 
your spiritual friend, Miss Grant.” 

“Tm afraid we're all talking ter- 
rible nonsense,” said Morna. 

“Well, Morna, my dear, I think 
that’s not to be denied. You and 

our mother are both first-rate 
ands at it,” said M‘Killop, looking 
up from the newspaper. 

“Any news this morning, Mr, 
M‘Killop?” asked Pigott. 

“Well, there appears to be a great 
awakening in the Australian pre- 
served-meat trade, and that is great 
news for people colonially inter- 
ested. ' 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 
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“Yes, for the successful estab- 
lishment of that trade must have a 
prodigious effect on more than one 
colony. In fact, if this Teport is 
true, we are very near a crisis.’ 

“A commercial crisis in more 
than one colony ?” 

“Clearly so,” said M‘Killop, 
warming with his theme—‘ clearly 
so; just tell me, in the first place, how 
would wool be permanently affected ? 
that’s a cardinal point; and, in the 
second place, what will be the effect 
of the first blush of the matter on 
that sensitive market? And, in 
the third place, as to tallow; that’s 
another cardinal point ; and—— 

“In the fourth place, Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop,” cried his wife, “if that’s your 
notion of sensible conversation, com- 
mend me to our nonsense. Wool, 
forsooth! and tallow! outrageous! 
these are nice subjects for a lady’s 
breakfast-table.” 

It is a woeful thing for a man 
with one subject to have it sum- 
marily snubbed, and poor M‘Killop 
was evidently in this predicament. 
He bore it meekly, however, and 
let the conversation flow on uninter- 
rupted till it gravitated inevitably 
to his wife’s one subject—her fatal 

igree—and then he, interfered. 
his specialty was distasteful to 
her, hers was evidently a red rag to 
him ; so he rose and rescued his 
ests. 

“I think,” he said, “we'll be 
wasting too much of a fine morning 
if we stay any longer in the house. 
Come away, gentlemen ; and how 
would you like to kill the time to- 
day? for the 11th of August is 
oh a weary day for young sports- 


me “We must see the dogs first,” 
said Pigott, ‘and by-and-by I would 
like to take a stretch on the hill, 
just to break in a bit for to-morrow ; 
what say you, Bertrand ?” 

“Oh, I can’t stand constitutional 
walking, and besides, I’ve rather set 
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my affections on the river; I saw 
some splendid trout this morning.” 

“You must ask Morna to be your 
guide, then,” said Mrs. M‘Killop; 
“ she is our fisherman: she will show 
you the best pools, and do the hon- 
ours of the river, and I'll come and 
see you fill your baskets.” 

“Will you really take charge of 
me, Miss Grant ?” asked Bertrand. 

“Oh yes, I will, if you'll pro- 
mise to be obedient, to be quiet 
when I want you to be quiet, and 
to take the pools exactly as I wish, 
My discipline is very strict, for 
you see it is my only sport, and go 
I am in earnest about it.” 

“T will do my best to be docile, 
particularly as [ am rather a poor 
hand at the sport.” 

“After luncheon, then?” said 
Morna. 

“Ifyou please.” 

“Come away, then, gentlemen, 
and we'll have a look at the kennels,” 
said M‘Killop, and the ladies were 
left alone. 

“What a fine-looking young man 
he is!” murmured Mrs. M‘Killop, 
as the three gentlemen passed the 
window ; “what a very fine-lookin 
young man he is!” she repea 
addressing Morna. 

“Which of them, mamma ?”’ 

“How can you ask? Mr. Cam- 
eron, of course; the very picture of 
a chief.” 

“It is better than looking like a 
London shopkeeper, as you thought 
he did yesterday, mamma; but if 
he had seen as many chiefs as I 
have, I don’t think he would thank 
you for the compliment.” 

*“* And why not, pray ?”’ 

“Because I suppose he is what 
people call good-looking, and the 
others, poor people, are not beaut 
ful as a rule.” | 

“Some people can see no good 
near home. Then Mr. Cameron is 
so pleasant, and bright, and intelli- 
gent, and refined.” 
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“He is certainly a gentleman— 
they both are—and pleasant, too, I 
think.” ‘ 

“It is a splendid property, too; 
ten thousand a-year at the least.” 

“ His uncle’s ?” 

“Yes, but it will be his.” 

“Only under Providence, as Mr. 
M‘Killop says.” y 

“Don’t be profane, Morna. 
There is a great deal to be done 
in a day’s fishing.” 

‘To-day I’am afraid not; the wind 
is not what I like: and just look at 
these white clouds—only look at 
them,—more coming up, too.” 

“Don’t be perverse, child, and 
tease me.” 

“Tease! mamma exclaimed 
Morna, with much innocent aston- 
ishment. 

“You know what I mean, you 
ungrateful monkey. Ive arranged 
the opportunity for you, and you 
pretend not to see it.” 

“TI was going to fish at any rate,” 
said Morna, showing a very decided 
front to her mother; “and if you 
mean the opportunity of fishing with 
Mr. Cameron, why, that will only 
spoil my sport; if you mean—if 
you mean anything else, he shan’t 
ge with me at all. Opportunity! 

hat do you mean, mamma ?” 


7” 


“Oh, you silly, ridiculous girl! 
you take fun in earnest, and earnest 


in fun, always. I thought it would 
be a fine change for you to get a 
gentleman ghillie to manage your 
hooks and carry the basket, and be 
more amusing company than old 
Donald; but of course ['m mis- 
understood, and you fly out at 
your poor mother like—like—so 
unkind !” 

“Tm sorry I misunderstood you, 
mamma,” said Morna, and left the 
room. 

“I wish that monkey LEila 
would stay away for a month!” 
soliloquised Mrs. M’Killop; “she 
would never throw away a chance, 


. 
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and she'll be back again before— 
before any good can be done, This 
brat Morna with her high-minded- 
ness is too aggravating.” 

The visit to the kennels pretty 
well consumed the interval between 
breakfast and luncheon—a some 
what inordinate time, it may seem; 
but on the eve of such a festival as 
the 12th of August a visit to the 
kennels is like the general inspec. 
tion of an army, and the interview 
with the keepers as serious a busi- 
ness as a council of war on the eve 
of a general action. Consideri 
all they had to do, and the mech 
of doing it, the time was not un- 
reasonable. . M‘Killop had a very 
good show of dogs; then dogs must ° 
have pedigrees, and pedigrees will 
have complicated strains; and dogs 
have ormances always more OF 
less acled with fiction; but 
complicated strains become more 
complicated handled by a garrulous 
old keeper, and fiction breeds like a 
rabbit under the inspiration of @ 
Celtic imagination. So that, to get 
through a score of dogs—to learn 
how this terrier, in a perfectly Hom- 
eric combat, with a hundred epi- 
sodes, had slain an otter—and how 
that retriever had retrieved “a 
cawf’ from a flood, and was then 
and there “able and willint to re 
trieve a ailiphant,” with other sim- 
ilar histories,—was by no means the 
work of a moment. The keeper, 
indeed, could have spent much more 
time over it, although he monopol- 
ised almost every instant, and shoul- 
dered out of sight twenty times at 
least an anecdote of Mr. M‘Killop’s, 
which was perpetually hovering on 
the edge of the conversation, about 
a certain bleery old setter named 
“Smut ;” so that Smut’s exploits 
remained in the obscurity which 
envelops those of ‘old Grouse in 
the gun-room.” Mr. Campbell, the 
keeper, it must be explained, was 
the retainer of the absentee proprie- 
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tor of Cairnarvoch, and felt it incum- 
bent upon him to contemn, snub, 
and generally sit upon Mr. M‘Killop 
in his quality of locum-tenens and 
interloper. Most of us have had a 
taste of the flagrant tyranny of old- 
servantism, either in our own estab- 
lishments or, reflectively, in those 
of our friends; but Mr. Campbell’s 
tyranny was something beyond com- 
mon experience; he quite out- 
heroded Herod in this line. Hav- 
ing long ago mastered his master, 
who was a limp spendthrift, and 
having weighed Mr. M‘Killop in the 
balance and found him wanting as 
sportsman and as gentleman, he 
had from the commencement as- 
sumed a double-distilled tone of 
superiority and dictation, and his 
temporary master having succumbed 
without a struggle, their relations 
were entirely reversed, and Mr. 
Campbell’s despotism was as com- 
plete as it was severe. His feelings 
on the arrival of the two sub-ten- 
ants were of a mixed character. On 
the one hand there was prospective 
gain, but on the other there was the 
fear that they might introduce re- 
volutionary ideas. ‘There was also 
a certain increase of work; how 
much of an increase depended a good 
deal on the ground he could main- 
tain with the new-comers; so to- 
day his manner was more domineer- 
ing and impudent than usual—it 
was tentative; he was seeing how 
far he could go. 

“ You have a capital lot of dogs, 
Mr. M‘Killop,” said Bertrand, when 
the inspection was completed. 

“I'm no jist sae weel aff as I’ve 
seen me,” instantly replied the 
keeper. ‘‘A year or twa back ye 
micht hae said sae, but I hinna the 
encouragement [ ance had.” 

“T’m sure, Campbell, you have all 
you ask,” said his master. ‘ 

“Oo ay—it’s no that, of coorse; 
but a body hasna the same speerit 
workin’ wi’ a stranger like, espai- 
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cially when ae dug’s as gude ag 
anither til him.” 

“Come, come, Campbell,” said 
M‘Killop, with a deprecating laugh, 
“you're a little too hard upon me; 
but, talking of that, I want to settle 


_the dogs for to-morrow; I think I 


know the dogs for the ‘ Twelfth’ at 
all events. The’ Doctor has just 
given me his orders not to shoot 
this season, so I won’t take a gun; 
but there are two gentlemen coming, 
and I want to give them the best of 
the kennel; so I was thinking we 
had better say Juno for one, and 
Pet for another, and then Dandy 
and Rollo, of course.” 

“Juno! Pat! Dandy! Rowley!” 
exclaimed the keeper, crescendo— 
‘““Rowley” being the climax of im- 
possible selections. “ Naither the 
tane nor the tither, nor the tither, 
nor the tither to the back o’ that, 
Mr. M‘Killop.” 

** And why not, Campbeil ?” 

“Because ye’re gaun to tak’ Lo- 
mond, and Boz, and Flora, and Wee 
Peter.” “ 

“ And why not the others ?” 

“Because they’re no gauin oot 
till the day after—maybe no till 
the day after that,” replied the 
old rascal, dogmatically, filling his 
pipe. 

“T would have liked Juno, for 
them, and Rollo,” said Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop, meekly feeling his way to a 
compromise. 

“Weel, ye see, they canna hae 
Juno and Rowley; it’s a’ planned 
and ready, and [ve tell’t ye afore 
there canna be twa folk to manage 
sic matters.” 

“Oh, of course you know best, 
Campbell,” and M'‘Killop struck 
his colours. 

“Where are our dogs, keeper ?” 
said Bertrand, who felt that he 
would like to brain the miscreant. 
“Weel, I dinna richtly ken.” 
“Have the goodness to find out.” 
“Here, Sandy!” (to an under- 
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ling)—‘‘ whaur was thae Inglish 
beests pitten ?” 

“In the auld kennel,” replied 
Sandy. 

“Round by, here,” said old 
Campbell, slowly leading the way, 
and puffing volumes of smoke in the 
faces of the gentlemen. “ There!” 
he said, when the kennel was reach- 
ed, and four or five couple of well- 
bred, work-like setters and pointers 
dashed themselves, against the rail- 
ings, slobbering and yelping and 
barking, as dogs delight to do. 
“There!” and there was a world of 
concentrated depreciation in the 
keeper’s tone. 

“They look fit enough,” said 
Pigott. 

“ Nice-looking dogs,” said M‘Kil- 
lop—‘“ eh, Campbell ?” 

The keeper removed his pipe, 
spat sardonically, and slowly shook 
his head with a sickly smile, but 
said nothing. 

“You don’t seem to think much 
of them ?” said Bertrand. 

“Weel, sir, to be oanest wi’ ye, 
T maun say that I’m no jist that unco 
taen up wi’ them.” 

‘“‘T can assure you the dogs are all 
of the best breeds.” 

“ Belike, sir, belike; ’'d be sweered 
to say the contrar, but ye see there’s 
a gae wheen best breeds, and there’s 
no jist exacklee the same destness 
in them a’.” 

“Tll_venture to say that any real 
judge would pronounce these dogs 
to be first-rate, at any rate.” 

“It’s no for me to say that I ken 
better than a’body else aboot dugs, 
but I think I micht ken something. 
I’ve been workin’ amang them fifty 
years, ony way.” 

“Oh, Campbell has great expe- 
rience,” said M'‘Killop, trying to 
throw oil upon the wave, but re- 
treating in the direction of the other 
kennel. 

“Well, Campbell,” said Bertrand, 
with a laugh, though in a towering 
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passion, “you have your opinio 
and I have mine, and I hope if 
have fifty years’ experience I shan’t 
change mine ‘as to what makes a 
good dog.” 

‘“‘ There’s a wheen pints aboot thae 
dugs, sir,” persisted Campbell, 
“ that’s no to my likin’ ava. There’s 
a want o’ shouther in ane (to my 
een ony way, sir), and a want o’ 
gird in anither ; and that yally ane’s 
nigh aboot kannel lame, I doot ; and 
if ye lift the feet o’ twa or three 
mair, ye'll see, I’m muckle af 
that they’re no a’thegither fit to 
traivel oor hills—and then they'll 
be a’ clean strange to the grouse ?” 

“No, no,” said Pigott; “that 
they’re not. Most of them have 
been two seasons worked in York- 
shire, and some of them in Scotland. 
Show them birds enough, Campbell, 
and Ill be bound they’ll do their 
work. Wait till you see the bag I 
make over a brace of them to-mor- 
row, and you'll change your opinion. 
You'll find the shoulders, and the 
girths, and the feet all right, never 
fear.” 

“T never had nae consate o’ York- _ 
shire dugs mysel’; but it may be as 
ye say, sir: still and with a’, there’s 
a gae hantle sheep on thae hills ; 
and when a dug’s no acquent wi 
the grouse, and no that weel broken, 
into the bargain, and 

“Tut! tut ! Campbell,” interrupt- 
ed Bertrand, “ you’re determined to 
find fault; but you can’t make us 
believe all these dismal things about 
the dogs, so it’s no good jawing 
about it. Tell our lad I shall want 
the big black dog and the black-and- 
tan for to-morrow—Jet and Tom.” 

“And tell him I shall take Nell 
and Fan,” said Pigott: and th 
walked away, leaving Camp 
sorely crest-fallen. He gazed after 
them for a few minutes in silence: 
there was no mistake whatever about 
the tone of the two gentlemen; he - 
would have, as he himself expressed 
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it, to ‘pu’ in his harns;” so he 
shook his head, and, knocking the 
‘ashes out of his pipe, summed up as 
he turned away,—“ But jist let me 
catch auld M‘Killop at ony 0’ his 
deevil’s pliskies ; if the young cock 
craws, the auld ane disna larn, or 
my name’s no Duncan Campbell.” 

““How Mr. M‘Killop can put up 
with that old savage, I can’t under- 
stand; he ought to be sacked on the 
spot,” said Bertrand, when they 
were out of ear-shot. 

“He certainly is an old sweep,” 
said Pigott. 

“M‘Killop must be an old cad to 
stand him.” 

“Yes; it must be confessed ‘ the 
gentleman of position’ doesn’t take a 
very high one in his own establish- 
ment.” 

“Doesn’t his wife sit upon him 
too ?”’ 

“She és rather down on him at 
times ; but I doubt, after all, if she’s 
the master. With all his quietness, 
Ive seen him give her a look now 
and then with that queer eye of 
his that seemed rather to shut her 
up.” 
“He doesn’t seem to be much 
taken up with her pedigree ?” 

“Well, you know, he is rather 
old to enjoy works of fiction; but 
talking of his eye, he seems to take 
@ singular interest in you; every 
now and then I noticed him look 
up from his paper at breakfast this 
morning, and favour you with a 
very close inspection. Did you 
observe ?” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“You needn’t take it as a com- 
pliment, I'm certain of that; there 
was a very queer look in his eye, 
but it wasn’t admiration; Tl be 
hanged if I know what it was. He 
lookéd at you in the same way last 
night when he heard who you were. 
You noticed it then ?” ‘* 

“Pooh! the man was sleepy.” 

“Yes; but he couldn’t be sleepy 
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at breakfast, so I suppose it must be 
softening of the brain.” 

“Hush! here he is.” 

‘*T was afraid,” laughed M‘Killop, 
who here joined them, “that you 
and old Campbell) would come to 
blows. You musn’t be too hard 
upon him, though; his manner is 
rather abrupt, but he has many 
sterling qualities—a very old and 
valuable servant.” 

“Oh, [ve no doubt we shall 
be excellent friends,” said Pigott, 
“when we understand each other 
I'm sorry to hear you're not going to 
shoot to-morrow.’ 

“No; the Doctor has quite de 
cided that; I have a little weakness 
of the heart, and he is strong against 
hill-walking. I never was much of a 
shot, though, so the disappointment 
is not very great; but it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, and 
it will give you all the larger range.” 

“T am sure we are both v 
sorry for the cause,” said Bertrand. 

“Tve asked a couple of friends, 
however, to shoot here for a day or 
two, and, under the circumstances, 
I’m sure you won’t think it a breach 
of contract. By the by, Mr. Came- 
ron, one of them will be interested 
to see you—Mr. Tainsh—he is your 
uncle’s factor for the Aberlorna 
estate.” 

““T shall be delighted to see him, 
I’m sure,” said Bertrand. 

“Tainsh is quite the man of the ~ 
district,” continued M‘Killop; “a 
great favourite. He does business 
for half the county, and [ll be 
bound to say he gets more shooting 
and more good dinners than most of 
us.” 


\ 


“Are you really going to fish 
this afternoon, Bertrand ?” inquired 
Pigott. 

“Yes, of course—and you?” 


“Tm going to constitutionalise 
Holloa! there are the pipes again! 
Lunch already ! as I live by bread 
and certain addenda.” 
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When luncheon was over, Pigott 
started for his constitutional ; and 
Morna, equipped for fishing, soon 
after appeared in the drawing-room, 
where were her mother and Ber- 
trand. 

“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, 
‘Show lazy of you! Not begun to 
get ready yet! You're robbing us 
of half our day.” 

“Bless me! I had fogotten all 
about it,” exclaimed Mrs M‘Killop, 
jumping up with great energy ; ‘‘ how 
stupid of me, to be sure! What 

rt of the river are you going to?” 

“To the Blue Rock pool first,” 
said Morna. 

“Very well, pray go on without 
me; I won’t promise to overtake 
you young walkers, but [ll be there 
to see the first trout caught; and 
now I’m off to dress.” 

If Morna had been a little older 
or less ingenuous, or if she had had 
more previous experience of her mo- 
ther’s powers as a strategist, she 
would have coupled that lady’s hints 
of the morning with her oblivious- 
ness of her appointment, and perfect- 
ly understood that the “ Blue Rock 
pool” was rather more likely to 
come to Mrs. M Killop than to re- 
ceive a visit from that lady on that 
afternoon, in which case’ Bertrand 
would certainly have had to fish by 
himself ; but Morna suspected no- 
thing, and went forth in her inno- 
cence to a long unchaperoned after- 
noon. Avoiding the upper waters, 
where the trees that everywhere 
overhung the strcam rendered wad- 
ing indispensable, she led the way 
to a point in the river where it ran 
through the little tract of corn-land 
rapturously noted by Pigdtt the 
night before as “a trap for black- 

e.”’ 

The afternoon was intensely hot; 

there was not a cloud—black, white, 


or grey—in all the sky; the sun 
blazed relentlessly ; the limpid heat- 
vapour quivered on the moorlands, 
and not a breath of wind stirred the 
surface of the stream woefully 
shrunk by the summer drought. A 
most ortunate day for the sport, 
it seemed, and Rertrand remarked 
it. Morna differed, nowever. 

‘““My idea,” she said, “is, that 
where there is no difficulty there is 
no skill required, and where there is 
no skill there is no sport. When 
everything exactly suits — water, 
clouds, wind—any one can fill a 
basket; but in a day like this it re- 
quires fine fishing—the finest—high 
art; so this is the sort of day I like. 
Here we are at mamma’s rendezvous ; 
you can begin here, and I will go 
a little lower down, and we can pass 
each other in turn.” 

“Tsn’t that rather an unsociable 
arrangement ?” said Bertrand. 

“There is no help for it, ['m 
afraid,” replied Morna. 

So Bertrand sat himself down 
and selected his flies, adjusted his 
rod, and began to whip away man- 
fully, if hopelessly. Morna went 
down to her station, concealed from 
Bertrand by the Blue Rock, a lange 
isolated boulder lying amphibiously 
half in the meadow and half in the 
river. In some ten minutes the 
fishers found themselves vis-a-vis at 
this point. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron! Mr. Came- 
ron!” exclaimed Morna, all aghast, 
“can this possibly be you? Do 
you really mean to say you've fished 
down-stream ?” 

“Conscientiously ; every yard of 
the water,” said Bertrand. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! how dis- 
tressing !” 

“Distressing, Miss Grant! why ?” 

“Now, Mr. Cameron, I told you 
my discipline was strict, and I really 
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must scold you; it is for your good, 
besides. You could never expect, 
surely, to catch trout fishing down- 
stream in a day like this?” 

“T confess I was far from san- 
guine.” 

“Of course not. Don’t you know 
they lie with their heads up-stream ? 
and; with eyes in their heads, don’t 
you think they can see you? Put 
yourself in his (the trout’s) place, 
and think what you would do if 
you saw a gigantic engine like a 
windmill bearing down upon you, 
flapping its enormous wings; you 
wouldn’t lie Soe! still, certainly. 
You must stalk the trout and let 
the fly drop before his nose without 
any previous hint. So consider 
yourself scolded for spoiling two of 
my best pools, and show your peni- 
tence by running: away back and 
beginning to fish up-stream.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know how; 
Tm not much of a fisher, as I told 

ou.” 

“Oh! there’s nothing simpler; 
please let me look at your fly first. 
Oh, Mr. Cameron! how could you ?” 
exclaimed Morna, in a tone of pa- 
thetic reproach, as she examined 
Bertrand’s tackle; “this tackle 
would do for a river in Norway— 
an autumn loch-fly too! Oh! how 
could you? Look at mine;” and 
she displayed a fly of the tiniest 
dimensions, and a line half invisible 
terminating in an almost invisible 
cast. ‘“‘And you have no other 
tackle?” 


“Nothing finer, I fear,” said Ber- . 


trand. 

“That is very sad. I’m afraid I 
can’t help you either.” 

“T had better go on fishing down- 
stream, I suspect,” said Bertrand, 
“and trust to coming across some 
strong-minded trout who takes a 
line of his own and lies with his 
head down-stream.” ot 

“Oh no! I’m very sorry, but I 
really can’t allow you; it would de- 


moralise all my trout. Scotch trout, 
you know, are exactly the reverse 
of Scotchmen—the farther north 
you get, the less cunning they are. 
That is because we haven’t got so 
many clumsy fishers to disturb our 
rivers up here, and we have more 
weak-minded English tourists to 
beguile than the Lowlanders have. 
So I’m afraid I must be firm, and 
not allow you to fish down or even 
up with that tackle; but, in the 
mean time, Pll give you a lesson, 
and then you can take my rod and 
try the up-stream system.” 

“You're very kind.” 

So Morna began from Bertrand’s 
original starting-place, deftly wield- 
ing her limber rod, and deftly 
throwing her -unerring line, so that 
the fly fell vertically, soft as thistle 
down, on the likeliest bits of water. 
Trout after trout of goodly size and 
experience rose, and, rising, sank no 
more. The genius of sport took 
possession of Morna—an abstraction 
from all other sublunary matters. 
Her eye, her attitude, her motions, 
suggested the concentration of the 
Indian hunter. Very clearly she 
had no thoughts to spare for a more 
apostolic class of capture. She had, 


.indeed, evidently forgotten all about 


Bertrand; and he, after watching 
her in silence and with some admi- 
ration for a time, began to find it 
so, and didn’t like it. 

‘““Why, you're a regular professor, 
Miss Grant!” he cried at last, to 
initiate a conversation. 


“Oh, please, hush!” said Morna, 


holding up one hand without looking 
round. 

“Do you see one?” asked Ber- 
trand, in a powerful whisper. 

“Oh, hush, please !” 

“Why, the fish can’t hear that, 
surely ?” 

“Yes, yes; hush!” 

“What a quaint girl!” thought 
Bertrand, beginning to whistle for 
distraction; whereupon Morna 
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looked round with such solemn re- 
buke in her eyes that Bertrand’s 
music instantly ceased; but, taking 
out his cigar-case and holding it up, 
he mouthed the voiceless question, 
“May I smoke?’ whereon Morna’s 
gravity at last relaxed, and she 
reeled up. 

“T see you are burning to begin, 
she said, ‘‘ so I will stop here.” 

“A fisherman ought to be a Trap- 
pist, according to you, Miss Grant,” 
said Bertrand. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron! adding to all 
your other crimes bya pun! Well, 
I know I’m rather tyrannical, but I 
warned you fairly, And now you 
try. I promise you I shan’t speak 
aword. I have—let me see—eleven 
fair trouts; see if you can beat me. 
You have the best of the water here, 
so you ought to, particularly if you 
wade.” 

So Bertrand took the water, and 
began the new system, clumsily 
enough. 

“Less line, Mr. Cameron!” cried 
Morna from the bank. 

“Hush!” replied Bertrand, reel- 
ing up and making another ineffec- 
tual attempt to lodge his fly neatly, 
and then ancther, and another, and 
another, and many more after that, 
all without success. The system 
was evidently not to be mastered in 
a moment; and Bertrand, finding 
this, began in despite to play all 
sorts of tomfooleries, throwing lines 
of fabulous length, stumbling about 
in the water like a hippopotamus, re- 
buking Morna out of her own mouth 
when she remonstrated, and making 
noise enough to startle the grouse 
far away up in the neighbouring hill. 
At last his fly caught on.a tree, and 
there was an end of all things. 

“Tf you break my rod or lose that 
fly, Mr. Cameron, I'll never forgive 
you!” cried Morna; but after a tre- 
mendous amount of stretching and 
scrambling and shaking of branches, 
the fly was retrieved, and the rod 
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restored intact to its mistress. ‘Are 
you tired of it?’ she asked. 

“ Quite,” panted Bertrand. ‘“Tve 
done very well, I think, for a first 
lesson, t us sit down and. rest 
here under this delightful tree, and 
you shall give me a lecture on the 
theory of your art, if you will.” 

“Read Mr. Stewart’s book on 
angling; that will. teach you better 
than phen besides, it is too: hot 
tolecture to-day. But seriously, Mr. 
Cameron, your fishing has been sadly 
neglected ; I hope it is not the same 
with your shooting, otherwise I fear 
you will weary up here.” 

“That would be impossible,” said 
Bertrand, with the gallant empresse- 
ment of his age and profession. 

‘Some people have found it very 
awfully possible.” 

“IT never could weary here; the 
air is the elixir of life; the sce 
is Elysian; and with company sue 
as—such as the present, for instance, 
the idea of paradise is realised.” 

“But perhaps if Adam and Eve 
hadn’t been a little tired, even in 
paradise, we shouldn’t have been 
here,” 

“Then,” said Bertrand, with un- 
thinking irreverence, ‘I am glad 
that our first parents were bored in 
the garden of Eden.” 

“Hush! hush! hush! you are 
wicked to say so; and_ besides” 
(with deep solemnity) ‘‘you are 
making fine speeches to me, 
you mustn't,” 

“T only > aie the truth.” 

“Now, Mr. Cameron, that is a 
second offence, after warning too. 
Tll tell you why I dislike - fine 
8 es—it is because I notice that 

e people who make them are al- 
ways the people who laugh most at 
other people behind their backs.” 

“Then you prefer silent. worship,? 
Always the same mania for silence, 
I see.” ' 

“Why do you suppose I want 
worship at all? The idea of any 
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one worshipping me!—me!/ How 
ridiculous you are!” and Morna 
laughed with the heartiest glee at 
the notion. “ Another reason,” she 
went on, “why I don’t like fine 
speeches is, because whoever makes 
them to me must ‘consider me very 
weak-minded if- he fancies I believe 
them; but then I‘don’t think my- 
self weak-minded (not-in- that way, 
at least), so I am apt to think him 
weak-minded for not seeing that J 
am not; and so, if you went on 
making them, and I went on gravely 
accepting them, you would always 
be thinking, ‘here is a foolish crea- 
turg!’ and I would be thinking of 
you, ‘there is a foolish creature!’ 
which might be very wrong and un- 
just if the real truth were known ; 
and so we should never know each 
other properly; and I don’t think 
that is so-nice when people are liv- 
ing in the same house for a good 
while: do you?” 

‘“‘T perfectly agree with you, par- 
ticularly when such inducements— 


no, I forgot, I won’t ‘say it; I never 

was so scolded in all my life.” 
“Perhaps you are afraid of los- 

ing your skill in the art; but I 


will comfort you. My step-sister, 
Kila, is coming home. soon, and 
then you will have an opportunity, 
zand a good one; because, in the first 
place, she is beautiful and—and— 
‘charming ; and, in the second place, 
I don’t think she will consider any 
one very foolish for thinking or even 
saying so. - Have a little patience, 
then.” 

“No, I shall never make any 
more handsome speeches; you have 
frozen the genial current of my soul. 
I shall take the opposite line, and 
‘be abusive. I stall ‘ay: to your 
— confidentially, on the 
earliest opportunity, ‘Let us, my 
dear Miss M‘Killop, put«saings on 
a proper footing at once. Your 
sister tells me you expect worship. 


Now, if you think any: one can pos- - 
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sibly think you beautiful, in your 
secret heart you must think him 
idiotic, because you well know that 
your are in fact plain; and if I went 
on making fine speeches to you, and 
you went on accepting them, you 
would always. be thinking, “here is 
a foolish creature!” and I.would be 
saying of you, “there is a foolish 
creature !”’ most likely you. are, but 
I know J am not; and_ therefore 
there would be injustice to me, and 
you would never have the res 
for me to which I am entitled, which 
wouldn’t be half so nice if 1am to 
be for some time in the same house 
with you; so, I beseech you, let 
there be no misunderstanding.’” 

“What fun it would be,” laughed 
Morna, “to see Eila’s face if you 
said all this; but I really believe 
you are angry at my lecture.” 

“So far from it that I hasten to 
atone for everything by saying that 


‘I quite see you are a strong-minded 


female.” . 

“Thank you very much; but | 
don’t take that as a compliment.” 

“Of course not, but then you 
abjure compliments. You're getting 
awfully prosy, Miss Grant, do you 
know ?” 

“T had better go home, then.” 

“Tt would be such a favour—you 
have no idea how you bore me.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Morna, 
springing up. 

“Ah!” laughed Bertrand, “ you 
see the fine-speech system acts the 
best after all; the reverse drives you 
away at once. I really must go 
back to the original plan, because 
(only I’m afraid I can’t express it 
brutally enough) I should be sin- 
cerely sorry if you went away just 
now ;. your society—any society, I 
mean, of course—is pleasant under 
the greenwood tree. Do, prey, sit 

e or 
as ferocious, as complimentary or as 
abusive, as you please.” 

“But what has become of mamma? 
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she ought to have been here ages 
ago. We ought to go and look for 
her.” 

“TIf'we did we should break our 
tryst at the Blue-Rock pool, and 
inevitably miss her. - Let us steel 
ourselves to endure the misery of a 
téte-d-téte for a few minutes more. 
Mrs. M‘Killop cannot be much longer 
of making her appearance.” 

“By the by,” said Morna, as she 


resumed her seat, “‘you will sce to-~ 


day another reason why I dislike 
fine speeches.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“In the shape of a gentleman 
who is coming here, and who is 
never tired of saying handsome 
things to me.” - 

“What a foolish creature he must 
be!” 

‘How do you know?” 

“ Because any one who makes fine 
speeches to you must think you 
weak-minded, and so forth, and so 
forth, you know.” 

“Oh! how tiresome this is be- 
coming; do, pray, let us change the 
subject.” 

“No, no; let us go.on about the 
gentleman whois coming here to-day.” 

“Well, his name is Mr. Duncan- 
son, and he is coming.” 

“*So you said; and he says hand- 
some things ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And why don’t you stop him ?”’ 

“Never mind.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon; of course 
there must be an exception in such 
@ case.” 

“Well, I don’t stop him, because 
it isn’t worth while; I don’t see 
much of him, and it would——” 

“*Make him so unhappy ?” 

“How very absurd you are! No; 
because it would do him no good— 
he is too hopelessly a goose.” 

“Then you have some hope for 
me?” 

“T had, but I scarcely think I 
have now.” 
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‘‘T am all impatience to see Mr. 
Duncanson.” 

“T don’t think = will like him ; 
he is very conceited and purse- 
proud. [I don’t believe you will 
think him a gentleman. I don’t 
think him one; but then I have 
seen so few people. At all events, 
I know he is quite different from 
you and Captain Pigott, and gentle- 
men always abuse other gentlemen 
who are not in.their own style, don’t 
they? People say he is. clever, but 
I think him rather stupid and pom. 
pous, and very prosy.” 

“Is he old ?” 

“Oh, no—quite young. He only 
left Cambridge two years His 
father lives near this—at Glen Vre- | 
chin; he is immensely rich, and 
bought the place some years ago, 
and this is the young laird.” ~- 

“How long will he stay ?” 

“A week, perhaps.” 

“Then I shall have no mere fish- 
ing lessons for a week, at least ?”’ 

“Why not? You may, if you 
like.” 

*‘ Because the ‘ young laird,’ when 
not shooting, will be naturally an- 
xious to air his handsome observa- 
tions.” 

“He shall not go ‘fishing with 
me, at all events. One’ has quite 
enough of him in the evening—too 
much.” 

“Well, I must be attentive while 


- he is here, and try to improve my 


style. Our next quarter‘is ‘to be 
Manchester, and I must sharpen my 
weapons for a campaign among the 
cotton heiresses.” 

“Do you believe in mercenary 
marri then ?” 

“T am a Highlander.” 

“Tf you were a true one you would 
despise them. A true ‘Highlander 
is too proud for such meanness—you 
ought to be ashamed.” 


“Miss Grant, you won't let me 


finish my sentences. I said ‘I am 
a true Highlander,’ and, of course, I 


\ 
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was going to add, and ‘therefore too 
proud for such meanness.’ ” 

“ But why sharpen your weapons 
for rn meres ey ryt then ?” 

“Only to able to p grace- 
fully all matrimonial attacks.” 

“Oh! You expect to be run 


“Horribly. There is a tremen- 
dous run upon nice officers in the 
manufacturing te re se now. 
Trade is so depressed, ers are at 
a discount. The colonel says he 
won't let any of the young officers 
go out without a steady old chape- 
ron—a major or a married captain 
at least.” 

“Come away, Mr. Cameron, I de- 
spair of mamma; let us go home.” 

“No, no, not yet. I’m going to 
be serious, and oh! how could i be 
so stupid as to forget? You pro- 
mised last night that you would 
sing me a Gaelic song. Do, pray, 
sing it now before we go home.’ 

“Oh, no! I don’t think I can; 
you are in too light a mood to be 
sung to. Music always makes me 
feel serious, and though I may not 
be able to make music by my sing- 
ing, still Iam feeling music when I 
sing. Iam possessed by a musical 
spirit, and so if I saw you looking 
as if you were -thinking absurd 
thoughts, and ready to say some- 
thing absurd the moment I finished, 
the spell would be broken, and I 
couldn’t sing at all.” 

“‘No, but I promise to think no 
absurd thoughts, or do anything to 
break the spell. Perhaps I am as 
earnest, in my own way, about music 
as you are yourself. I know it sobers 
me atonce. Your voice is beautiful 


(scold me if you like),—it ds beauti- 
ful; I would de anything or do any- 
thing you pleased for a century, if 
you would only sing all the time. 

should be under a spell, like’ Mer- 
lin in his oak, only I should be 


happ 7g 
ts spite. of the compliment, I 
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will take your promise as sincere; 
but if you prove false, my musical 
spirit will be a grieved and angry 
spirit, and never reveal itself to you 

in. On second thoughts I won't 
sing in Gaelic this time; but I will 
sing you a song which has just come 
from the Gaelic—a new translation 
—and it is a Gaelic air; will that 
satisfy you?” 

“Tt will enchant me,” said Bert- 
rand: and then Morna sang “The 
Lament of the Water-Spirit.” The 
legend tells how the summer sun 
has drunk up a mountain stream, 
and how the spirit that dwelt in it 
had fled away to a hiding in the 
clouds; and how the spirit of a 
neighbour stream, mourning his lost 
love, goes roaming desolately over 
all the hills and glens whither the 
mists of evening used to bring them 
to their “trystes of delight;” and - 
how, wandering, he utters his 
lament to all the hills and woods 
and glens and streams, and to the 
winds and all flying birds, crying 
to them for hope and consolation; 
and how they reply in sorrowful 
compassion, that they too mourn 
and lament, but that until the 
sky also weeps, the spirit’s love can 
never come again. Then in the re- 
frain the spirit calls passionately 
on the heavens to weep. The air 
was wild, but beautiful. It followed 
the spirit of the words, and gave a 
second interpretation to their com- 
mon theme: it found a voice in its 
wide compass for every phase of the 
sorrowful passion rehearsed, sweep- 
ing up from the subdued cadences 
of despairing love to the tumult and 
energy of grief distraught. Morna’s 
voice was equal to it; the theme 
was evidently one that inspired her 
and she rendered every ray and 
shade with a vividness and intensity 
that made the performance almost 
dramatic; so that when she ceased, 
it almost seemed to Bertrand, who 
had been carried along in sympathy 
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with the singer’s enthusiasm, that 
the scene had been enacted before 
his eyes, that those trees around 
him were the trees that had mutter- 
ed consolation, and that the stream 
in whose murmurs the spirit’s last 
pathetic accents had been absorbed. 
With Morna’s first note, the spirit 
of badinage had left Bertrand, and 
when she had finished, he said, after 
& pause, 

“You need have given me no 
caution, Miss Grant; I never felt a 
song so much.” 

“T am very glad you do feel it: 
it is an immense favourite of mine 
—perhaps my greatest. One does 
feel so sorry for the poor spirit. The 
air tells the story without the words ; 
you might almost have understood 
it with the Gaelic words, if I could 
only sing it as it ought to be 
sung.” 

“Tt could not have been better 
sung.” 

“Oh! yes, it could, far, far better ; 
it sounds so tame when I sing it 
compared with what it appears to 
my mind when I only feel it.” 

“Even I have often felt the same 
myself; buat you have less reason 
than most people to do so.” 

“T don’t think so. Now we are 
serious, I won’t be so silly as to 
affect to think that I can’t sing—a 
little—and that I improve, but the 
more I improve mechanically (if 
that is the right word), the farther 
I seem to get from expressing what 
I feel in music—that is, from satis- 
fying myself. Why is it? The 
standard always seems to rise as one 
tries to approach it. It is very dis- 
tressing. ‘The musical idea in one’s 
mind seems to be a sort of will-o’- 
the-wisp, and leaves the power of 
expression, labour as it will, to 
scramble in despair behind it, never 
a bit nearer. I can’t explain what 


I mean, even in words, I know.” 
“Oh! I understand what you 
mean ; 


but these are rather the 
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feelings of a composer. You might 
satisfy yourself, if you were a com- 
poser, by fixing your conceptions in 
writing, and leaving professional 
artists to interpret them—you find- 
ing the idea, and they supplying the 
mechanical ession.” 

Morna laughed very heartily at 
this idea. 

“T a composer?” she exclaimed. 
“You must think me very con- 
eeited: my aspiration is much 
humbler: it is only to interpret 
other people’s conceptions so as to 
satisfy my own sympathy with 
them.” 

And so the conversation flowed on 
in this altered vein, and the two musi- 
cal enthusiasts soon found that they 
had many mutual enthusiasms, and 
all about art and the beautiful, and 
the imaginative, and the transcen- 
dental, many conceptions and specu- 
lations in common—wild, hazy, half- 
formed, and only half-consciously 
entertained, and never before ex- 
pressed by either till now that the 
friction of sympathy slowly kindled 
the power of shaping them into 
words. There is an exquisite plea- 
sure in these first essays of the 
dreamer to fix in words the vague 
and fugitive thoughts that long have 
haunted him, to puzzle or delight; 
and an excess of self appreciation 

erally accompanies our first 
efforts to unriddle to sympathising 
ears our portion of those dreams 
which engage the soul of youth “ere 
fancy has been quelled;” and no 
matter how much nonsense is talked 
—the more perhaps the better. Thus 
no doubt Morna and Bertrand were 
highly satisfied with themselves ; 
and that of course made the after- 
noon pass pleasantly, and therefore 
swiftly ; and it is to be feared that 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s breach of contract, 
and consequent absence, was, if not 
altogether forgotten, neither missed 
nor comm u 

But at last the sun gave warning 
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that the day was far spent, and their 
séamee was broken up, Morha pro- 
testing that she could never have 
believed that Bertrand cared for 
such things, or indeed that any one 
else in the world indulged in such 
fancies, of which she had been 
hitherto ashamed; and then she 
wondered how she had ventured to 
express them, and feared she had 
talked a good deal of nonsense, and 
hoped, with a sudden pause of ap- 
prehension, that. Bertrand had not 
been laughing at her all the time; 
and then Bertrand reassured her, 
and they went home content; and 
it is- quite certain that Morna never 
upbraided her mother for not having 
come to the river. A téte-d-téte 
with a handsome young gallant who 
talked easily, appreciated at least 
one of her gifts, and sympathised 
with the mysteries of her dream- 
land—who had sympathy with her 
—there was the newly found, 


the great delight!—all this was 


surely better than her usual bill _ 


of fare—a ‘garrulous mamma, a 
stolid step-father, the woes of the 
M‘Whannels, and »the palpitations 
of the Stock Exchange.: «It must 
have been a pleasant variety. Yet 
when Morna looked at her comely 
face in the mirror ‘as she was dress- 
ing for dinner, she did not: seem 
pleased, for she spoke to it with 
mingled asperity and’ sadness, and 
said—‘*Oh! how blowsy and com- 
mon-looking. Could ‘any one ever 
detect ‘ the subtle essence of beauty’ 
in you?” The last. expression was 
evidently a quotation from Bertrand, 
who had got through a deal of fine 
language in the course of the day; 
but whether he had: anything else 
to do with the apostrophe, who can 
tell? Still we know that much may 
happen and be done in one day’s 


fishing, as Mrs. M‘Killop said in the 


morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On descending to the drawing- 
room, Pigott and Bertrand found that 
the party had received its promised 
augmentation: there was Mr. Dun- 
canson,) “‘the young laird” of Glen 
Vrechin ; and there was Mr. Tainsh, 
whom Mr. M‘Killop had alluded to 
in the morning. The former gentle- 
man was, as Morna had: said, the 
son of an immensely rich man, a 
Bombay parvenu, to whom, how- 
ever, Fortune had come late in life 
by a sudden gigantic coup made by 
his firm ‘in connection with” cotton. 
To buy land and found a family is 
a common aspiration among Scotch- 
men in his position; it had been 
Mr. Duncanson’s ‘life-long ambition, 
and he betook himself with alacrity 
to realise it the moment f rtune 
came. 

So he became the Laird of Glen 
Vrechin—a vast Highland territory, 


with a princely rental—and set to 
work “to make a gentleman” of his 
son. Unhappily this youth had 
attained the age of twenty before 
the necessity that he should be a 
gentleman had arisen. He was 
supposed to haye completed his 
education at a middle-class Scotch 
school, and was, at the time of his 
father’s access of fortune, perched 
upon a three-legged stool in a Man- 
chester office, qualifying for ‘“‘ busi- 
ness.” These antecedents were un- 
toward ; but combined with a deeply 
ingrained vulgarity of mind, and an 
inordinate vanity: and natural arro- 
gance, they produced as unpromis- 
ing as possible a raw material from 
which to turn out the required 
product. Old Duncanson, however, 
had a hazy notion that the thing 
was to be done by one of two very 
simple processes. His son must 
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either go into the army or take his 
degree at the university. These he 
believed. to be infallible manufac- 
tories for the article in question; 
and so he placed the alternatives 
before his son, who, preferring the 
gown to the sword, was, after a 
short probation with a crammer, 
established accordingly at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The | son’s 
choice ‘was unfortunate for the 
object his father had in view. The 
army might have done something 
for him, but in the little world of 
the university like gravitates inex- 
orably to like, and young Duncan- 
son fell naturally into a vulgar, tiger- 
ish set, in which his wealth and 
blustering assumption soon made 
him a leader; so that all his faults 
were aggravated, and the last end 
of that young snob was worse than 
the first. He had sufficient intelli- 
gence to make his degree a simple 
enough matter; and, it being taken, 
he had settled down at Glen 
Vrechin as its future lord, regarded 
by himself and his father as the 
glass of fashion and the mould of 
form. 

Mr. Tainsh was of a totally different 
species: he was still a young man, 
and had inherited from his father an 
excellent business, that of a solici- 
tor and land-agent or “ factor”’ in the 
town of A The latter, and 
larger, part of the business was the 
management of the affairs of country 
gentlemen—a mysteriously lucrative 
employment—and by his acuteness 
and knowledge of the kind of human 
nature with which he had princi- 
pally to do, Mr. Tainsh had managed 
to secure pretty nearly a monopoly 
of the “country-side.” He. had a 
hearty manner, a jovial way of do- 
ing business, and a popular habit of 
allowing his clients to become con- 
siderably indebted to him ; and what 
with this, and the fact that he was 
rich, a good sportsman, and not 
without some rough after-dinner 
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humour, the shrewd fellow had se- 
cured an entrée almost ev here 
—even into houses where his man- 
ners might. very well have excluded 
him. The fact that he, was unmar- 
ried greatly diminished his social 
disabilities in some.quarters, and 
the fact that he Po ap to to be 
matrimonially inclined made him 
doubly welcome in others. Mr, 
Tainsh was conversing with Mr, and 
Mrs. M‘Killop when Bertrand and 
his friend entered, and Mr. Duncan- 
son, posed on the hearth-rug in an 
attitude of graceful familiarity, was 
entertaining Morna. His right el- 
bow, resting on the chimney-piece 
permitted his right hand to toy. with 
a clustering whisker, while his left 
was plunged in his breeches’ pocket ; 
his rather splay feet, attired in red 
silk stockings and shiny shoes, 
sprawled’ about in the same spirit of 
abandon’; his appointments were 
quite in advance of the fashion,— 
all glossy, glittering, and splendid, 
from the silver buckles on his shoes 
to the solitary ruby which blazed 
like “Pendragon” in the foamy 
fretwork of his marvellous _ shirt- 
front. Now he had heard, with the 
savage’s instinctive jealousy, of the 
arrival of the strangers, and having 
resolved that ‘these fellows must 
be put in their proper place at once, 
and taught who’s who,” he turned 
to confront them on their entrance 
with a carefully rehearsed mien, in 
which haughty surprise was su 
posed to struggle with aristocratic 
apathy... Mrs. M‘Killop rose fussily 
to do the honours, presenting the 
new-comers first to the “ young 
laird,” whose bow was a gauche im- 
pertinence, and then to the factor, 
who greeted them with. rattling 
familiarity. 

“T am delighted to make your . 
acquaintance, gentlemen,” he said, 
‘and I hope we'll have some prime 
sport together. I’m always glad. to 
get hold of officers to shoot with,— 
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you army men are mostly good shots 
—practice, I suppose—and Mr. Cam- 
eron, Pm especially happy to meet 
you. We ought to be friends; 
there’s an old connection—a_busi- 
ness one—between our families, as 
you know, I suppose. And when 
did you hear from His Excellency ?” 

“Not very lately; he doesn’t 
write much, you know,” said Ber- 
trand. 

“You're right there—kept busy, 
you see—affairs of state—penalty 
of greatness. It’s a pity, though, 
that he doesn’t come home and 
settle among us; he’s had enough 
of these colonies, you would say; 
and a fine place and property lying 
idle—just clean wasted—at home. 
You ought to suggest it to him, Mr. 
Cameron; or you might hint that 
you wouldn’t mind looking after the 
place for him—keeping the house 
aired and the game in order, ha! 
ha! ha! You and me would have 


‘some fine days there; the game’s 
just spoiled for want of shooting ; 


and there’s a cellar, sir—my father 
used to say—and he had helped 
your grandfather through many a 
4tappit hen.’ He used to say of that 
cellar, ‘If you want wine, real wine, 
the juice of the grape and the best 
grape, go to Aberlorna, and no call 
to choose your bin.’” And so on 
‘rattled the factor. Pigott mean- 
while went up to Morna. 

“T hope you had great sport this 
afternoon, Miss Grant,” he said. 

“Oh, no! very bad; Mr. Came- 
ron, you know, is really deplorably 
backward in his fishing.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Oh, yes—sadly so; but it was 
great fun. I was trying to teach 
him how to fish ‘up-stream,’ and 
you’ve no idea how clumsy and ab- 
surd he was.” 

“T thought fishing down ‘tream 
had been exploded in the year 
‘One.’ ” 

“‘T suspect Bertrand is too impa- 
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tient a fellow to be a good fisher- 
man,” said Pigott. 

‘Patience is the sportsman's A, 
B, ©,” said the young laird, dog- 
matically. 

“ And I confess,” continued Pi- 
gott,—‘I confess I do think fishing 
a bore—except of course under the 
auspices of a lady fair; that is an- 
other matter.” 

“Well, I would be very sorry if 
any kind of sport bored me,” growled 
Duncanson. 

‘* Perhaps if I was a man, and 
could shoot and hunt, I wouldn’t 
care for fishing,” said Morna. 

“Of course you wouldn’t, Miss 
Grant; it’s quite a pis-aller, and 
a very dreary one too,” replied 
Pigott. 

“* What the deuce is a pea’s alley ?” 
thought Duncanson, among whose 
acquirements a knowledge of mo- 
dern tongues was not included. 
Then finding he could make no im- 
pression by words, he stuck his eye- 
glass in his eye and began a minute . 
and petrifying inspection of Pigott’s 
personal appearance, commencing 
with the division of his hair, travel- 
ling down his nose, over his shirt- 
front, and so on to his boots, in the 
vain hope of finding some weak 
point on which to rest his gaze with 
scathing émphasis. Pigott, perfectly 
aware of the operation, and amused, 
chatted away with Morna as if Mr. 
Duncanson was a grimacing automa- 
ton. Dinner being announced, Mrs. 
M‘Killop displayed some hesitation 
as to who should have the privilege 
of conducting Morna (who can tell 
what contradictory schemes were 
distracting her maternal brain ?), 
but the “ young laird” had no doubt 
whatever about the matter, and, 
swaggering up to the young lady, 
simplified the matter by coolly ap- 
propriating her. But on the whole 
Mr. Duneanson felt discomfited. 
His first efforts to impress the new- 
comers had not been satisfactory ; 
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neither his loud voice, nor his gor- 
geous apparel, nor his enamel 
importance, had had any legitimate 
effect upon them. On the contrary, 
he had a painful feeling that some- 
thing in the quiet, simple style of 
the young men had impressed him. 
He resolved therefore to ignore them, 
to devote himself, with the grace on 
which he prided himself,*to Morna, 
and—just show them. The con- 
versation flowed easily among the 
other five. Bertrand was a capital 
talker ; so was Mr. Tainsh; and Pigott, 
though reserved, spoke to the pur- 
pose when he chose. There was a 
good deal of talk about military 
affairs, then about the colonies, which 
gave M‘Killop an innings about 
wool and tallow, and then fol- 
lowed amusing stories of life in 
foreign parts, wherein Bertrand 
shone from his lively skill as a ra- 
conteur, and the humorous turn 
which he gave to things in general. 
All went pleasantly and mirthfully, 
and Mr. Duncanson became sulkier 


and sulkier, as he saw how well his 
assistance could be dispensed with. 


But still he persisted in plying 
Morna sometimes with clumsy ba- 
dinage, sometimes with anecdotes of 
his own personal adventure, where- 
in bargees, proctors, and “ bulldogs ” 
6f unrivalled speed and ferocity, had 
invariably succumbed to his prowess 
or finesse. In the midst of one of 
those dreary legends, loud laughter 
following one of Bertrand’s stories 
was joined in by Morria with a viva- 
city which told Duncanson her at- 
tention had been with Bertrand and 
not with him, there being nothing 
to call for special mirth in the pas- 
sage, ‘ And so old Whewell ‘said to 
me, ‘The next time this occurs, Mr. 
Duncanson, I'll convene you and 
have you sent down.” 

‘IT beg your pardon, Mr. Duncan- 
son,” said Morna, when she had re- 
covered her gravity. “TI really do; 
Mr. Cameron’s story was so absurd, 
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I couldn’t help listening to it. And 
so Doctor Whewell confined you ?” 

“No, I was just going to tell you 
that he didn’t, but you seem better 
amused, so I had better put off my 
a growled Duncanson. Morna, 
catching Bertrand’s eye, indicated by 
a comical look that her neigbour 
was not indulging her with any fine 
speeches. Bertrand glanced at his 
lowering face, and thought, “ What 
a sulky-looking ruffian!” Then he 
said mischievously, across the table, 
to Morna, > 

“Miss Grant, you are looking ter- 
ribly depressed, even cross; is my 
break-down as a fisherman still prey- 
ing upon your mind? It is too bad, 
though, to visit my sins upon so- 
ciety at large ; banish this gloom, I 
pray you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Duncanson, “if 
you tell her another of these funny 
yarns of yours, she will cheer up. 
The conversation of a poor mortal 
like me has no effect upon her.” 

“For shame, Mr. Duncanson 
said Bertrand ; “sitting beside Miss 
Grant the mortal should forget his 
mortality ; you should feel like the 
poet when he sang,— 


* Blessed as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth wito gaily sits by thee.’ ” 


“T don’t think you quote it cor- 
rectly.” , 

“Very likely not; but the sense, 

ou know—the sense is ev ing.” 

“Or the nonsense,” muttered 
Duncanson. 

“ Champagne to Mr. Duncanson, 
Jenkinson;' a glass of wine with 
you, Duncanson!” cried M*‘Killop, 
noticing the failure of that gentle- 
man’s temper; and then, to change 
the subject, ‘‘ What is your father 
going to do about Craigyewkie’s 
lease ?” oad 

“ [ve quite decided that Craig- 
yewkie is not to have it.” 

“But what does the laird say?” 

“The laird does as he’s bid, Mr. 
M‘Killop;” and the arbiter of Craig- 


‘ 


!” 
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yewkie’s destiny glared round the 
table as who should say, ‘* You see 
Tm. a devil of a fellow, and not to 
be come over by any white man; 
so look out.” 

“Tm sorry the old man’s to lose 
the ” said Tainsh, who, as not 
“doing” for the Duncanson. family, 
had an opinion of his own in the 
matter. 

‘“‘ You'd better give him one of your 
vacancies then; I daresay he might 
suit some of your employers ; ‘he’s 
not the sort for us,” said Duncanson, 
with emphasis on the word ‘“em- 
ployer.” 

“I daresay he’s not,” said Tainsh ; 
‘“‘new systems require new men ; 
and a man who’s been brought up 
like Craigyewkie, in the old-fashioned 
ways thet have been going on just 
the same, time out of mind, in an 
old-established family, takes ill with 
the sweeping of a new broom in the 
old place. [ll take.a note of him, 
though. Thanks to you for the 
hint. He was a great favourite 
with the old laird of Glen Vrechin 
when we were factors on the pro- 
perty.” These allusions of the au- 
dacious factor did not improve Mr. 
Duncanson’s. temper, and he re- 
mained silent till dinner was over 
and the ladies had left. 

“What was the matter with 
young Duncanson, Morna?’ asked 
Mrs. M‘Killop, when they reached 
the drawing-room. 

“T think he was sulky.” 

‘I never saw him so before; had 
you said anything to him ?” 

““No; I think he came in a bad 
temper.” 

‘He used to seem so pleased with 
you! ? 

“T can assure you that he was nei- 
ther pleased nor pleasant to-night.’ 

“You must smooth him down, 
Morna.” 

“Mamma!” 

“The best match in the county, 
child.” 


ia’ 
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“* And the very worst temper, I’m 
sure.” 

‘* Pooh! nonsense ; we’re all cross 
at times. Do you know I’ve often 
thought: he had quite a pongshong 
for yo 

“‘It is very much misplaced, if he 
has ; I think he is quite odious, and 
so underbred. Just compare him 
with Captain Pigott or Mr. Cameron, 
for instance.” 

“You should never let yourself 
speak in that way of a person of 
fortune. The Captain is very gentile 
man-like indeed, but we know no- 
thing about him. By the by, how 
did you get on with the other? with 
young Cameron ?” 

“Oh! very well—why did you 
never come, by the by ?” 

“Oh! that tiresome M‘Kenzie 
had business for me. Well, was 
there much conversation ?”’ 

“Oh! we talked a little.” 

“Was he—was he—eh?” 
Mrs. M‘Killop, arehly. 

_“ What do you mean, mamma?” 

“ Provoking creature! was he at- 
tentive ?” 

“Oh, very! he carried the basket 
up and my rod.” 

.* Was that all?” 

‘Well, you know there was no- 
thing else to carry, except myself— 
and that didn’t seem » occur to 
him,” 4 

‘“*Flippant, bad-toned girl! ” 

‘‘ My dear mother, how cross you 
are to-night !—nearly as bad as Mr. 
Duneanson ;’ and Morna retreated 
laughing to the balcony. 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. M‘Ril- 
lop, sinking into an easy-chair for 
her after-dinner nap, “Kila would 
have had any of them she pleased 
at her feet by this time. I-wish 
the brat would stay away for a 
month. But, after all, the uncle 
might marry. Duneanson _ never 
took to Lila. Duncamson is a 
bird in the hand. Duncanson 
must be smoothed. Acres against 


said 
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blood. Fine things—both the two 
—but acres best of all.” And so 
she went on, slumber gently stealing 
oer her, till her last utterances 
“acres,” ‘‘ Duncanson,” ‘“ minx,” 
* blood,” ‘ M‘Whannel,” shaded 
themselves into a gentle snoring, 
leaving us, however, -no longer. in 
any doubt as to the dominant ideas 
of the sleeper. The gentlemen came 
late to the drawing-room. - Probably 
the host had exerted himself to 
soothe Duncanson’s dark spirit, or 
the claret had had a remedial effect 
on him, for when the party entered 
much of the gloom had vanished 
from his brow, and he was convers- 
ing quite affably with M‘Killop up- 
on such parochial themes as make 
the boldest of us tremble, ,once 
fairly lodged upon the tapis in a 
country conclave. 

In this altered mood he at once 
joined himself to Morna, who sat 
by the window looking out on the 
glorious summer evening, and be- 
gan in an apologetic vein, “I’m 
afraid I was a little silent and sulky 
at dinner, Miss Morna,” 

“Were you? I never noticed 
+.” 

“Oh! I'm sure you did; and ’m 
very sorry for it. The fact is, I had 
a headache, and the chattering of 
that—that officer on the other side 
of the table was rather irritating 
under the circumstances; but my 
headache is better now, and I offer 
my apologies.” 

“T’m sorry you had a headache ; 
but sit down here by the open win- 
dow ; the fresh air will do you good. 
There—opposite me.” 

“Thanks,” said Duncanson, in 
high good-humour; “ the happiness 
of sitting beside you will very soon 


“You are very kind, but I must 
go and make tea; besides, my chat- 
tering might interfere with your re- 
covery ; there is nothing like per- 
fect quiet and fresh air for a head- 
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ache ;” and, so saying, she left him 


ges Pearl anew. 

In this mood ‘he rejected the offer 
of tea with such loud rudeness that 
every one in the room observed it, 


‘Why, your friend is one of the 


dangerous classes, Miss Grant,” said 
Bertrand, who stood beside her. . 

“Ts that fellow mad?” inquired 
Pigott of Tainsh. 

“ He’s got the black dog on his 
back, any way,” said the factor. 

‘‘Morna has been teasing him,” 
thought Mrs. M‘Killop, ‘* the = 
verse monkey! I must bring him 
round.” .And, intent upon the 
soothing system, she rose. and 
sailed up to the window where the 
fellow sat sulking. ‘“‘ You're think- 
ing so much of to-morrow,” she 
said, jocularly, seating herself, “‘ that 
you're quite absent. Away among 
the grouse, I suppose.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the grouse,” 
was theshort reply. 

“Tt is a beautiful night. You'll 
have a charming ‘twelfth,’ I think.” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t 
expect it.” 

“Oh! I am sure you will, and 
we expect such a splendid bag from 
you,” 

“T advise you not to count upon 
the bag too much.” 

“Oh! but we do; we know what 
you and Mr. Tainsh can do; and 
I believe Captain Pigott and Mr. 
Cameron are both splendid shots.” 

“Qh! they say they’re splendid 
shots, I daresay ; but you'll hear a 
different story to-morrow night. I 
never saw men of that style who 
could shoot.” 

“ Jealous !” thought. Mrs, M‘Kil- 
lop. ‘Good! Ha! ha! .ha! so 
you don’t think the. military can 
shoot ? Well, Morna.does say that 
Mr. Cameron can’t fish. She laughed 
a good deal at him after dinner; 
but then I don’t think. either of 
them is much in her style.” , . 

“ She seems to listen with a good 
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deal of interest to that tallow-faced 
gentleman, I think.” 

“ Tallow - faced! ha! ha! what 
ideas you have, to be sure! Well, 
perhaps he is a Jeetle to the tallowy 
side. As to Morna, do you know I 
fear she is making game of him. 
The dear child’s spirits run away 
with her. The stories she will tell 
of him after! dear! dear! but it 
isn’t right, Mr. Duncanson; it is 
not hospitable, and I tell her so, but 
she doesn’t mind me. Now, if you, 
as an old friend, and more of her 
own age, were to take a quiet op- 
portunity, and give her a hint, I 
am sure it would do good, for I’m 
certain your opinion has weight with 
her. You see these men are sure 
to find out she is making fun of 
them, and then we shall have a 
disturbance. Will you promise me, 
now ?” 

“Really, Mrs. M‘Killop,” replied 
Duncanson, much mollified by this 
new view of the matter, “I don’t 
think your daughter would mind 
what I said.” 

“Oh! you don’t know, or you 
pretend not to know, your influence, 
you sly creature;” and she smote 
Duncanson playfully with her fan; 
“but, Tl leave it to you and your 
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delicate tact ;” and so she went on 
blarneying the young laird: till he 
rose to the happy thought which 
Mrs. M‘Killop had suggested, and 
embraced it. 

“But [ll not interfere,” he 
thought. “Tl let them have their 
swing of her; that snob Cameron 
thinks she’s spoony on him, I dare- 
say! ha! ha! Tl let him find out 
his mistake. The confounded super- 
cilious puppy, he thinks he’s only 
got to come down to the Highlands 
and say, ‘Look, and die!’ for all the 
girls to fall down and worship him. 
Just wait a bit.” In which frame 
of spirit, which did infinite credit to 
Mrs. M‘Killop, he forgave Morna, 
and tacitly vowed himself her ally 
for the annihilation of the two 
officers. “Ill just give them a 
turn of chaff now to show her Pm 
up to the game,” he thought, and 
rose to carry out his benign pur- 
pose. 

The victims were, however, spared 
on this occasion, for M‘Killop re- 
marking that they must be early 
afoot to-morrow, and that early hours 
were advisable, the ladies said 
“good-night,” and the gentlemen 
retired to the smoking-room for 
** just one.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. M‘Killop did not join the 
smoking-room party, so Duncanson 
was brought unavoidably into asso- 
ciation with his co-inmates. He 
felt a little awkward and surprised 
that the others should display per- 
fect unconsciousness on the occasion ; 
forgetting that they were happily 
innocent of the dark workings of his 
spirit ‘with regard to them. Their 
sociable frankness surprised him, 
therefore, but the indifference,*’, im- 
plied made the surprise not’ alto- 
gether agreeable. 


“ Mr. Tainsh,” said Bertrand, who 


had become friendly with the factor, 
“T can offer you the best cigar you 
ever smoked in your life,” 

“Thanks,” said Tainsh, selecting 
one. 

‘* Mr. -Duncanson, may I offer you 
one ?” 

“No, I thank you; I find I 
prefer my own to any I ever meet. 
I pay any price for them, you 
see.” 

“Ah! you have the pull of me 
there. I don’t think I could afford 
to smoke cigars if I hadn’t a little 
back-door to get them in by.” 
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“Relations in the trade?” asked 
Duncanson. 

“No, I'm in the trade myself— 
a sleeping partner in a large firm, 
Pigott there is one of the principals. 
We import as a regiment, for the 
mess, you know.” 

“Have you a licence ?” 

“Tll be hanged if I know; per- 
haps were smugglers. Are we 
smugglers, Pigott ?” 

“You're too rash, Bertrand; the 
reward is a heavy temptation. What 
ig the reward, Mr. Duncanson ?” 

“How should I know ?” 

“Oh! you seemed to take a strong 
interest in the matter.” 

““Confound the fellow, is he 
trying to draw me?” thought Dun- 
canson. 

““What is our bag to be to-mor- 
row ?” said Tainsh. 

“T would be sorry to brag about 
it till I see it,” replied Duncanson. 

“T thought there was a great 
show of birds,” said Bertrand ; “ the 
keeper says so.” 

“It’s not the birds Pm uneasy 
about,” said Duncanson. 

“No! what then ?” 

“The guns.” 

“Oh! why so? I suppose you 
are both good shots, you and Mr. 
Tainsh.” 

“Oh yes, we're, pretty tidy, eh, 
Tainsh ? but we don’t know about 
you.” 

“T think you may be easy about 
us,” said Pigott. 

“Time will show,” grunted Dun- 
canson. 

“Why shouldn’t Captain Pigott 
be a good shot?” flashed out Ber- 
trand, irritated by the fellow’s. con- 
sistent churlishness. ‘‘Most people 
who know anything about sport be- 
—_ their own parish, know that 
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“Done,” said Duncanson, a good 
deal surprised by Bertrand’s attack. 
‘‘ What shall it be for?” asked 
Bertrand; ‘‘a fiver?” 

“T would prefer a tenner, or a 
pony still better.” 

“Oh, a pony if you like.” 

“A pony then, done,” said Dun- 
canson, and the bet was booked. 

“‘ Bertrand, the bet should be for 
a smaller sum to begin with,” said 
Pigott. ‘I. don’t know Mr. Dun- 
canson’s shooting, of course, -but 
you're a crack.” 

“Hang it!” cried Bertrand, ‘I 
don’t want to take advantage of 
him ; if he likes to be off, he can be 
off, or if he likes to shoot for a sove- 
reign, it’s all one to me.” 

“Tm not accustomed té cry off,” 
said Duneanson; “it’s more my 
way to double. I'll double this if 
you're aot afraid.” 

“You shall—we'll say two po- 
nies ?” 

“ Done.” 

‘““ What would his Excellency say 
to these big sums, Mr. Cameron ?” 

“As his Excellency won't have 
to pay, it don’t signify to him. 
You mustn’t tell him, though, Mr. 
Tainsh ; besides, I mean to win,” 
laughed Bertrand. And _ Tainsh, 
who cordially detested Duncanson, 
heartily hoped he might. 

“Are we to shoot in couples ?” 
asked Tainsh. 

“Oh, yes, it’s much pleasanter ; 
and if both the betting guns do, it 
will make no difference; besides, 
we shouldn’t have men enough for 
four parties,” said Pigott; “and I 
suppose it will be you, Mr. Tainsh, 
with Mr. Duncanson, and Cameron 
with me?” 

“Well, I suppose that will be 
it; Mr. M‘Killop doesn’t go out him- 


e’s among the best of them at self.” 


Wood. As for me, if you 
don’t think I can ‘shoot, back your 
opinion. [ll back my bag against 
yours for to-morrow.” 


Hornse 


The divan broke up-very soon, 
and the long 11th of August came 
to an end. 

“T think you're sure to win, Ber- 
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trand,” . said Pigott, as they sepa- 
rated for the night; “and Ill be 
glad of it beyond measure, for of 
all cantankerous, impossible snobs, 
our antagonist is the worst.” 

“Well, I hope I may win. A 
couple of ponies is more than I can 
afford to lose, but the fellow’s man- 
ner riled me so, I would have bet a 
thousand. Good-night.” 

The Twelfth of August broke 
most auspiciously; a thin mist 
rested at dawn on the hills down 
to their very bases; but when the 
sun got up it rose with him, and, as 
if to temper the heat in the inter- 
ests of the sportsmen, hung like a 
thin veil across the sky. Only now 
and then was there a flash of the 
sun’s unvisored presence, now and 


then a glimpse of the summer sky’s 


unfathomed blue, as the light tissue 
of vapour, touched by some current 
of the upper air, curled away for 
an instant, to recoil wave-like on 
the next. The lightest of breezes 
wavered over the moorlands, not 
strong enough to shake the dew- 
drops from the blue-bells nestling 
in the corries, but greeting the spent 
climber as he crested the higher 
ridges with a pleasant invigorating 
breath, and, to pass to the practical, 
everywhere enough for the pleasant 
working of the dogs. It was the 
‘“‘very moral of a Twelfth,” as Mr. 
Tainsh remarked; and we take 
leave to think a fine ‘“‘ Twelfth” is 
the finest and pleasantest day in 
all the year: clustered round with 
bright memories of ‘auld lang 
syne,” and all manner of happy 
holiday associations, and still re- 
dolent of one early joy that has not 
departed with the “merry, merry 
days when we were young,” but is 

ill for ws while we can stem the brae 
and tread the heather with the spirit 
of a sportsman, and with the-wye to 
see and the heart to feel the great 
world of beauty lying among the 
mountains as nowhere else it lies. 


“Let. the huntsman praise his 
hounds” and stick to his grass 
country; give us the heather hills 
and mountain breeze ! 

The house was a mile or two dis- 
tant from the point where the shoot- 
ing was arranged to commence, so 
the Cairnarvoch party drove thither, 
starting at 6.30 a.m. It was a day, 
if ever there was one, to smoothe 
Care’s wrinkled front and soften the 
asperities of the roughest temper. 
All the sportsmen were in the high- 
est spirits, for there was every prog- 
nostic of a most successful day. Even 
the “young laird” laid aside some- 
thing of his splenetic temper ; perhaps 
the day was too sacred, even in his 
eyes, not to be celebrated by an armis- 
tice, or perhaps the pleasant certainty 
of winning his bet had something. 
to do with it. Of defeat he never 
dreamed, for was he not the re- 
doubted shot of the district? and 
was it likely that he was going to 
be beat by a muff like this? Why, 
the walking alone would beat such a 
lath of a fellow! He would “collar 
the swag,” as he gracefully expressed 
it, and he would take Bertrand down 
a peg at the same time. 

“T won’t spare him to-night, I 
can tell him,” thus ran his pleasant 
reflections; “Tll give it him hot 
and strong, and I'll set Morna on 
to him; and whether mother Mac 
likes it or not, he shall have it. 
It’s not likely he can afford to pay. 
These army fellows, with all their 
swagger, are as poor as rats. Per- 
haps he’ll ask for time! ha! ha! 
what a lark! and then I might say, 
‘Oh, by all means! you can settle 
it by monthly installments out of 
your wages’—TI'd call it wages — 
‘but I won’t press you; I can afford 
towait.’ It would be royal!” | These 
benevolent meditations were broken 
in upon with an apropos by Bertrand. 

‘“‘ By the by, Mr. Duncanson, I’ve 
been , thinking about that bet of ~ 
ours,’ 
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“So have I.” 

“Well, if you are not quite sa- 
tisfied about it—thatis, if you would 
like any alteration—I’m quite pre- 
pared to meet you: what Pigott 
said about my shooting last night 
makes me suggest it.” 

“It’s a little too late in the day, 
I think. I can’t alter the arrange- 
ment; it’s agairist all rule.” 

“Delighted to hear you say so, 
I'm sure ; and now my mind is quite 
easy about it.” 

The point of commencement be- 
ing reached, and a rendezvous for 
luncheon fixed, and an understand- 
ing come to that the bet was to be 
decided by the shooting between 
eight o'clock a.m. and six o'clock 
p.m., the parties separated, and our 
two friends, attended by the second 
keeper (the amiable Mr. Campbell 
fought shy of them), and with the 
usual ghillie and pony retinue, set 
to work to breast the mountain on 
the reverse side of which operations 
were to begin. The dogs, though 
a little wild and unsteady at first, 
soon settled down to their work, 
and quite vindicated themselves 
against the old keeper’s asper- 
sions. The birds ‘proved to be 
plentiful, and sat in a satisfae- 
tory manner, and Pigott’s deadly 
certainty quite astonished the keeper 
and the ghillies. Bertrand was not 
so successful; luck seemed to be 
against him. The birds would rise 
to Pigott’s side, and perhaps he was 
a little flurried, as the game was 
somewhat new to him. 

“Bertrand, this will never do!” 
cried his friend, after a succession 
of bad shots, and two “clane and 
clever” misses ; “what's come over 
you? It will never do to let that 
fellow win the bet.” 

“The time hasn’t begun yet,” 
said Bertrand; “ but somehow I 
can't get my eye in, and yet you 
remember what my pigeon-shoot- 
ing has been since we came home? 
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Would you mind changing sides ?”” 
The change was made according] 
but still the luck remained with 
Pigott, and still Bertrand was flur- 
ried, “tailoring” his birds, and al- 
together shooting execrably for him. 
It was not till well on in the fore- 
noon, about an hour before they 
reached the rendezvous, that he 
steadied to his work. - In that hour, 
however, he did great execution, as 
they traversed a long sunward slope, 
with the little breeze dancing to- 
wards them over coveys of fine size, 
that sat well and rose nicely—not 
all in one big brown clump, but 
right, left, here, there, and every- 
where, one by one, two by two—af- 
fording shots at all sorts of delight- 
ful fancy angles. The last hour 
Bertrand shot quite up to Pigott’s 
mark, but there had been a lot of 
lee-way to make up, and when they 
reached their halting-ground where 
the others had not yet arrived, and 
their respective scores were made 
up, Bertrand’s fell short of tt’s 
by a good many brace—the latter 
attaining the goodly dimensions of 
twenty-seven brace of grouse, and a 
few odds and ends, while all that 
had fallen to Bertrand’s gun in the 
limit of time was twenty brace. 

“‘ He must have beat me hollow,” 
said Bertrand. ‘You know Mr. 
Duncanson’s shooting, keeper; and 
what do you say ?” 

The keeper was of opinion that 
the last hour’s shooting was quite 
beyond Mr. Duncanson’s standard, 
but that if he had “keepit his 
temper” he must have walked away 
from Bertrand’s geece perform- 
ance; “and here they come to s 
for thirsells,” he added, as the others 
hove in sight. 

“Well, Captain, what have you 
done ?” cried Mr. Tainsh. 

“Pve done very fairly—twenty- 
seven brace and a blue hare or two; 
and you ?” 

“Oh! well enough for me; but 
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that’s a tremendous bag of yours; 
and Mr. Cameron—his is the inte- 
resting bag—what has he done ?” 

“Broken down altogether,” said 
Bertrand. 

“No? Then you've lost, for Mr. 
Duncanson has shot his best.” 

"No, no, Tainsh; not up to my- 
self at Pall—the dogs were shameful. 
Let’s have the count, though.” 

The count was made, and Mr. 
Tainsh’s score stood nineteen brace, 
while Duncanson’s was twenty-three. 

‘You've beat me so far, Mr. Dun- 
canson,” said Bertrand, “and I’m 
not surprised at it; worse I never 
shot in my life.” 

“Do you cap Tainsh’s score ?” 

“Yes; I have twenty brace; so 
you are three brace ahead.” 

Duncanson’s countenance fell. 
“T don’t think you’ve so much to 
complain of,” he said; “but I'm 


disappointed” (he had been shoot- 
ing at the top of his bent); “I had 
te myself at twenty-six to thirty. 


will be different, though, in the 
afternoon—the dogs will be better.” 

Luncheon was quickly enough 
despatched, and they separated for 
the second time, the afternoon divi- 
sion of the belting limit being shorter 
by an hour than the previous half, 
with all the haste they made. 

There was np mistake whatever 
about Cameron’s afternoon shooting ; 
it could scarcely have been beaten. 
He more than held his own with 
the redoubted Pigott. The birds 
were more plentiful than in the 
mo beats, and everything went 

lendidly with him till within 

ut three-quarters of an hour of 
the close, when, calling to the ghillie 
for more cartridges, it turned out 
that one of the reserves had been 
forgotten, and there were none left 
but “central-fire” cartridges. for 
teenie gun, which were usg’.ss to 


“Tt’s all up with me, then,” said 
Bertrand; “‘awfully disgusting too, 
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when I was doing so well—two 
ponies gone! and, what's worse, that 
fellow will have no end of a crow 
over me.’ 

“‘Not as things stand, but there’ 8 
no harm done; take my gun. 

“Oh! that wouldn’t be fair.” 

“ What humbug!” 

‘“* No:, in such. cases one ought to 
abide by one’s own accidents. [I'm 
shooting a match against Duncan- 
son, and you're not supposed to be 
here.” 

“Well, that’s an accident in your 
favour to abide by.” 

‘“Much obliged, old fellow; but 
I couldn’t hear of it.” 

“ You’re a Quixotic ass! Do you 
think Duncanson would have any 
such scruples ?” 

“Thank heaven, ['m not Dun- 
canson.” 

“‘ But for goodness’ sake, my dear 
fellow, do be reasonable. You're 
picking your own pocket.” - 

““ No good talking, Pigott.” 

“y Well, well, take your own way. 
‘You deserve to be flogged.” 

“T may as well stroll home,” 
said Bertrand, and struck off in 
the direction of Cairnarvoch. 

Arrived there, he met Morna on 
the terrace. 

“Good morning!” she cried. 
“But how do you come to be so 
early home?” 

“ve had such luck—such dis- 
mal luck, Miss Grant,” and he told 
her of his mishap and of the bet, 
and the victory that was now certain 
for Duncanson. 

“Oh! I'm dreadfully sorry; but 
do you think he really must beat 
you ?” 

‘Oh, certain; he was three brace 
ahead at luncheon, and he has 
nearly an hour’s advantage of me 
this afternoon.” , 

“Well, he has no glory at any 

rate. 

‘“*He will think he has, though.” 

“* How odious he is !” 
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“ Perfectly abominable !” 

“] will not go in to dinner with 
him again to-day. I wish Captain 
Pigott or you would save me,” 

“Let me.” 

“Oh, if you like.” 

“T should like it of all things, 
of course. Ill step forward the 
moment dinner is announced, and 
pounce upon you.” 

“Thanks. Here comes the car- 
riage. Mamma and I are going for 
a short drive. I suppose you are 
too tired ?” 

“T think I must write some 
letters before dinner;” and they 
separated. 

The shooting- parties returned 
late. They had been too hurried 
to count their scores before leaving 
the moor; and Bertrand went down 
to see the operation, accompanied 
by the ladies. Duncanson was in 
_ high glee; he had shot a little 
better, he said, but not at all up to 
himself yet. He could afford; how- 
ever, to say something patronisingly 
civil to Bertrand about his mishap, 
implying, however, that some sym- 
pathy was due to his disappoint- 
ment for a tarnished victory. 

“*Deed, Mr. Duncanson,” said 
the keeper, “ ye maunna craw ower 
crouse till ye see. Mr. Cameron 
shot jist maist uncommon a’the- 
gither, and it'll tak’ a heavy bag to 
beat him for a’ his mischance.” 

The score was told over, and 
Bertrand’s was found to be twenty- 
five brace, while Duncanson’s was 
only twenty-one, making Bertrand 
the victor on the whole day by one 
brace ! 

“ And ye win for a’, Mr. Cameron,” 
said the keeper; “and ye desairve 
it weel ; better shootin’ [’'ve seldom 
seen ; and ye wad tak’ nae advantage.” 

“T congratulate you with all my 
heart,” said Pigott, “though you 
scarcely deserve it for your folly.” 

“Tm go glad,” whispered Morna 
to the victor. 
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“Poor Mr. “Duncanson!” cried 
Mrs. M‘Killop ; “‘ where is he ?” 

But poor Mr. Duncanson~ had 
flung into the house, muttering, as 
he passed through the servants, 
whom the event had drawn into 
the courtyard, “I should like to 
know how much Captain Pigott 
had to do with his score ?” 

We may be very sure that the 
sporting event of the day had not 
mitigated his previous hostile feel- 
ings towards Bertrand ; and they were 
worked up to boiling-pitch at er- 
time by the adroit way in which 
he — any mae he seemed to 
look upon as his special property— 
carried off by that eradstintll penstte: 
man. All the party, pies aA 
alive to his bad temper, seemed by 
tacit consent to leave him to him- 
self, except in so far as Mrs, M‘Killop 
shot down the = at him now and 
then looks in which s athy was 
meant ie blend with am 
that though, for the present, these 
things were the reverse of joyous, 
yet splendid opportunities of re- 
prisal were in store for him. The 
rest of the company were gay and 
lively, and as Duncanson t his 
scowling regard upon Mo he 
could detect no satisfactory evidence 
in her manner that her next neigh- 
bour was undergoing the process of 
vivisection “ HA —- in which 
he had resolved to be her auxiliary 
the night before. 

“He thinks himself no end of 
a swell, no doubt. Wait a bit, 
though. I'll take him down a peg 
or two before long. See if I don’t, 

This genial current of th t 
appeared to promote thirst, and a 
thirst which was not neglected ; 
but though his potations were con- 
ducted on a most liberal scale, they 
seemed rather to aggravate his sullen 
poner sae marie took no 
aggressive shape till the ladies left 
the room. When they did so, he 
took from his note-book a cheque 
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already prepared, and tossed it 
cavalierly across the table to Ber- 
_ trand. 

“There,” he said, brusquely, 
“that squares our account.” 

‘““Oh!” said Bertrand, who made 
allowance for the fellow’s feeling a 
little sore at his defeat, ‘‘ there’s no 
hurry whatever; perhaps it may 
be settled without money changing 
hands. You can have your re- 
venge; it may be your turn next. 
I shot quite above myself to-day, I 
confess—this afternoon, I mean.” 

“Tt looks like it, certainly. You 
had nearly two hours Jess to make 

our afternoon bag, and yet you 
beat your morning performance by 
five brace—the difference is remark- 
able !—whereas I was shooting bet- 
ter in the afternoon, and couldn’t 
reach my morning score.” 

“Yes, it was very marked; but 
we had more birds in the afternoon, 
and I was shooting above’ myself, 
—whereas in the morning I was 
shooting below myself, and with 
luck against me. Never mind the 
cheque now. I’m open to give you 
your revenge, whenever you like.” 

“Well, hang me if I shoot you 

in on the same terms!” 

“Why, do you mean that I must 
be handicapped ? how would you do 
it ? 

“Very simply. I would make 
you shoot by yourself—that would 
more than equalise us, I think.” 
Then, after gulping down a bumper 
of wine, he blurted out, “It would 
prevent mistakes—bags getting 
mixed, and so on.” 

Pigott and Bertrand both started 
to their feet. 

“My affair, Bertrand,” said the 
former ; “it concerns us equally, but 
I am senior. And now, Mr. Dun- 
canson,”’ he continued, walking 
quietly round, and confrériting the 
young laird, “you must be aware 
that mistakes are not made, and that 
bags don’t get mixed among gentle- 
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men under such circumstances; so 
I shall take your immediate retrac- 
tation and apology for these words, 
—mark me, immediate, or——” 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen! gentle- 
men!” cried M‘Killop, rising and 
trying to get between them. 

‘“* Excuse, me, Mr. M‘Killop,” said 
Pigott, ‘‘ there can be no interference 
here. Have the goodness, Mr. Dun- 
canson, to say what you have to say 
at once. Mr. Cameron and I are 
both a little impatient in such mat- 
ters.” 

All the wine he had drunk was 
unable to support the bully thus 
brought is-d-vis with the catas- 
trophe he had been working up to. 
Accustomed to hector and domineer 
with a licensed insolence among his 
own associates, he had ne precedent 
for being pulled up in this way. 
Still, but for the depths of his pota- 


tions, he would not have so far | 


committed himself. His eye quailed, 
therefore, before Pigott’s cool steady 
look, and he stammered, ‘ I—I— 
mean no offence; I tell you a bag 
may get mixed, mayn’t it, by the 
keeper’s fault, without the gentle 
man’s cognisance? The keepers may 
have their own bets too.” 

‘“‘Am I to understand that that, 
on nee honour, is exactly and en- 
tirely what you meant ?” 

‘* That is all I meant, of course.” 

“Tm sorry. I misunderstood 
you,” said Pigott, resuming his seat ; 
‘“‘but I daresay you'll be more ex- 
plicit on future occasions.” 

“Oh!” said M‘Killop, “it was 
clear to me and Mr. Tainsh that no 
offence was meant. Suspect you 
and Mr. Cameron, Captain! absurd, 
absurd.” 

“Tt was quite clear to Mr. Tainsh 
that the suspicion was absurd any- 
way,” said the factor, drily. 

“ Well, well,” said Bertrand, ‘“ Mr. 
Duncanson has explained, and it’s 
all right, and Pll shoot the match 
singly with you, Mr. Duncanson, 
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when you please, and we'll say no- 
thing to the keepers about it.” 

Cowed and crest-fallen, Duncan- 
son muttered something to the effect 
that the arrangement would be 
satisfactory, and that he would 
name a day before the party broke 
up. It is doubtful, however, if he 
ever entertained an idea of throwing 
good money after bad. 

The visit to the drawing-room 
was short and sleepy. There was no 
divan in the smoking-room; and 
over a quiet pipe in their private 
boudoir, Bertram and Pigott dis- 
cussed the events of the day. 

“‘There’s no doubt,” said the lat- 
ter, ‘‘that we have fallen on our 
feet in the way of a shooting—a 
better day’s sport I never had in 
my life; and the dogs, too, are won- 
derful, and the weather looks as if 
it would never break, and altogether 
we've done well.” 

“Tt’s all very jolly, except. that 
hound Duncanson; he must be 
simply a maniac,” said Bertrand. 

“T suspect he’s jealous; I think 
he honours you with that feeling. 
Probably he’s in love with the 
JSraulein. Noman but a jealous man 
could have made such an ass of him- 
self as he’s been doing ever since he 
came. He thinks you are in the 
field against him.” 

“‘T don’t see how he can.” 

“Or perhaps he thinks the frau- 
lein is too much taken up with 
you.” 

“What a vile idea! She’s not 
the least in that style; she’s just 
the sort of girl for a platonic.” 

“Ts she really ?” 

‘‘ Exactly ; she says just what she 
thinks.” 

“T see; I had always thought 
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the platonic form of the disease set 
in later in life, though.” 

““She’s no end of a nice girl; I 
like her immensely.” 

“*Duncanson is right, then,” said 
Pigott. 

‘“‘Platonically, you know,” ex- 
plained Bertrand. 

“You had better tell him so; _ it 
may save him the trouble of being 
horse- whipped eventually. He’s 
been playing this game of imper- 
tinence ever since he came, and I 
mean to make short work of him 
the very first chance he gives me ; 
because he is jealous of you, there’s 
no reason why he should insult 
me. 

“Tf he only knew how she laughs 
at him ge etests him,” said Ber- 
trand. ‘She positively begged that 
one of us would take up her in to din- 
ner to-night to avoid him.” 

“Oh! the platonic revelations: 
have ‘reached that stage, have 
they ?” 

- There’s nothing remarkable in 
it.’ 

* Poor Duncanson !” 

“T don’t think you're right about 
his caring for her, or being jealous ; 
he’s only an ill-conditioned provin- 
cial.’ 

“Thank goodness he’s had to pay 
for his swagger.” 

“Oh! the match is a tight enough 
one; he may win that back again. 

“Not he; and what’s more, he 
won't try.” 

“ Think not ?” 


“‘ Not unless your platonics drive 
him perfectly out of his mind.” 

‘“‘ What queer notions you have! 
Well, I’m off to bed.” 

‘- Good-night, Plato!” 

“Sleep sound, Diogenes !” 
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WHO PRIMED PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF ? 


Tue London newspapers agree in 
declaring that they cannot, for the 
life of them, see what a Congress 
can do in our present difficulty with 
Russia; and, really, when one con- 
siders not only the present aspect of 
the question to be discussed, but the 
source from which the idea} of a 
Congress first proceeded, the’ diffi- 
culty they admit is very pardon- 
able on their part. 

Prince Gortschakoff declared, in a 
very plain’and business-like fashion, 
that his master, after much endur- 
ance and long experience, had lost 
all patience with that part of the 
treaty of Paris that bore upon the 
future condition of the Black Sea. 

He declared that every one vio- 
lated that treaty but himself; that 
the Sultan entered the Euxine with 
an armed squadron; that the Em- 
peror of Austria sailed down with 
Tegethoff and a fleet of ironclads ; 
that the Prince of Wales visited 
the Crimea on board the Ariadne, 
and Sir Henry Bulwer was known 
repeatedly to take his pleasure there 
in a yacht which, whether armed or 
unarmed, was known to carry one of 
the most dangerous diplomatists of 
Europe. That, seeing these things, 
and feeling acutely how they re- 
flected on the dignity of Russia— 
not to speak of her safety—he had 
come to the resolution to inform the 
co-signatories to the treaty that 
he would no longer consider himself 
bound by its conditions, but free to 
act in whatever manner he consi- 
dered to be most in conformity with 
his own interests, and most *n har- 
mony with his intentions. “~ 

In his despatch to Count Beust, 
Prince Gortschakoff lays great stress 
-on the point, that at a time when 


treaties are so commonly repudiated, 
it would be rather hard to tell him 
that he must not avail himself of 
the privileges of the era he lives in. 
In fact, like -the old Irish lady at 
whist, who declared that she “al- 
ways played fair where the rest of 
the company were honest,” the 
Prince stands upon’ the ground 
that “cheating is in,” and he in- 
sists on his share of it. When foul 
play is excluded at a “ Lucre” party 
on a Mississippi boat, the announce 
ment is made that the game will be 
played “without the advantages.” 
Might we not profitably borrow this 
hint for our diplomacy, and add the 
words, ‘“‘ Without advantages,” to 
every protocol which we intend should 
be respected ? 

Until Lord Granville explained 
that he could not accede to this pe- 
culiar reasoning, nor see the force of 
conviction in these Cossack argu- 
ments, some of us--shall I own 
myself one of the number ?—began to 
think that a millennium, unannoune- 
ed by Dr. Cumming, had just befallen 
us. We imagined with the Prince, 
that as soon as anything was dis- 
covered not to be as pleasant or as 
palatable as we had once found it, 
there was an admirable reason not 
only to annul the contract which 
had bound us to its use, but also to 
exercise an amount of freedom which 
probably, until we had contracted 
this pledge, would never have. 
been conceded to us. . 

We saw with Prince Gortscha- 
koff that one went into a treaty as 
-he went out to dinner—only bound 
to participate in so far as he liked; 
and just as some people ate their 
turbot without lobster, and nobody 
thought the worse of them, this 
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Prince would accept “all the treaty 
of Paris except that part about the 
Black Sea.” There was, besides, a 
sort of easy levity in the way that 
he made this assurance, as though 
he was only enunciating a proposi- 
tion familiar to us all; and that if 
any apology were called for, it would 
be for having uttered a common- 
place. Here was a new discovery 
in ethics, not to be thought the 
less of that it came from beyond the 
Neva; “and we set off to speculate 
how a general repudiation of all 
contracts would relieve life of a 
great many embarrassments, and 
simplify existence in a very remark- 
able degree.” 

Such of us as had not been, as 
the phrase is, “married in heaven,” 
imagined visions of Doctors’ Com- 
mons and Divorce. Few contracts 
sustain all that expectation would 
adorn them with, and _ perhaps 
the connubial contract might be 
no luckier than its fellows. Cer- 


tainly, if husbands were not called 


on to show cause why, more forcibly 
than Prince Gortschakoff, the Court 
of Arches would have a busy time 
of it these next sessions. Less am- 
bitious souls were satisfied with a 
polite intimation to their tailors 
that they would pay no more bills— 
that the sentiment of remuneration 
jarred upon “ their sense of dignity ;” 
and they appealed to Mr. Poole him- 
self, or Count Beust, whether, with 
that elevated sense of justice that 
characterised him, he would not “ on 
consideration” add the inestimable 
force of his own concurrence to 
their argument. 

All of ug or nearly all of us, had 
contracted some tie or other in life 
whose convenience was at times 
srpennnatie, and if this Russian 

ince was only correct in his logic, 
it was sheer folly to be bound any 
longer by whatever we disliked’ In- 
conveniences would accrue, even 
troubles in certain cases might 
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follow; but there is a wonderful 
spirit of accommodation in life— 
nothing is nearly as bad as is ap- 
prehended ; and when we assure the 
world that, so far from the breach of 
one treaty serving to unloose the 
ties of contract, or rendering us in 
any degree less observant of other 
pledges than heretofore, mankind 
will see in us the most energetic apos- 
tle of the sanctity of all agreements, 
and, in point of fact, strongholds 
against all attempts to weaken the 
sacred obligation of a bargain. 

To come back to Prince Gortscha- 
koff, from whom we have been so © 
ruthlessly plagiarising all this time, 
he said all this, and more; and. he 
very triumphantly asked if any one 
could dare to continue the im- 
position of restrictions now, which 
he would not presume to suggest at 
the present moment if unimposed. 

Certainly Lord Granville could 
not have liked the turn the corre- 


spondence was taking, for he sent a 


special messenger to Count Bismark 
to bespeak his good offices. The 
Count is an ingenious man, and he 
suggested a Congress. A Congress 
is usually called to discuss some 
question of international difficulty, 
and arrive at some mode of solution 
sufficiently palatable to be acceded 
to by all—that is to say, by a 
treaty. To make a treaty, however, 
for the sole purpose of declaring 
that treaties were no longer to be 
considered binding; that one dis- 
sentient dissolved the obligation, 
and left him free to take such a 
course as he pleased,—was at least 
something novel: and possibly, if a 
Bull were to be enacted, a 
compliment might have been paid 
to Ireland, and the seat of the Con- 
gress been Dublin. The Con- 
gress, however, is to be held in 
London ; and what it is to do when 
it meets, or what any one expect of 
it, is the problem that, while we 
write, disturbs the world. 
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Count Beust, who has already 
discussed the whole Gortschakoff pro- 
position in his two despatches, and 
shown very decisively why he en- 
tertains a strong conviction on the 
question, assures the Prince that he 
will meet the Congress with a mind 
totally unprejudiced and uninflu- 
enced by previous discussion ; that 
he will, in short, be in that frame 
of miind—as jurymen are earnestly 
entreated to be by a judge in a 
weighty cause — wholly free from 
all external influences, and unmoved 
by anything they may have heard 
without. This is all the more com- 
mendable on his part, as it pledges 
him to forget much that he has 
said only a few days ago. 

Then if France will depute a re- 
presentative, it is likely enough the 
envoy will be far more eager to in- 
duce a discussion on the condition 
of Paris than on the neutrality of 
the Euxine; while there is no rea- 
son on earth that Count Bismark 
‘should not bring on the Luxembourg 

uestion, or any other small matter 
tis troubling him. - 

Meanwhile our journalists say 
Prince Gortschakoff has not with- 
drawn his original despatch. He 
admits that it is not “unreasonable 
in the other parties to like to talk it 
over; and he is willing “to talk it 
over” in a Congress, if they like. He 
is the most courteous ard polite of 
men; and he will do anything they 
like—but one ; he will not change his 
= Now, when a gentleman 
shows a conciliatory spirit of this 
order, nothing short of actual ob- 
structiveness could stand against 
him. Some narrow-minded people, 
notwithstanding, do object, and say, 
How are we to discuss what is al- 
ready prejudged ? How expect argu- 
ment to prevail where one party has 
declared his convictions are not to 
be shaken ? 

It is fortunate for us that the 
Prince himself should be able to 
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relieve us from this difficulty; and 
in the columns of a newspaper, 
which has the credit of what are 
called “‘ Ministerial inspirations,” do ° 
we find the mode of exit from the 
present embarrassment. The ‘ Go- 
loss’ says: ‘‘ When the Congress as- 
sembles it will learn at length the 
justice and the moderation of the 
Russian demands; and by giving 
them the sanction of its own con- 
currence, Prince Gortschakoff’s man- 
ifesto will be confirmed, and the 
peace of the world assured.” 

It is impossible to add another 
word to a statement so satisf : 
and the triumph of the Prince’s diplo- 
macy would be complete if it were 
not a plagiary. 

We live in an age so abounding 
in intellectual activity, that probably 
originality is all but impossible in 
any present case. Not even flattery 
could exempt the Minister from the 
charge, since the expedient he sug- 
gests has been derived from a land 
in the closest relations with his own. 
It came from Greece. When Takos Ar- 
vanitaki, the chief brigand of the band 
who murdered our countrymen near 
Marathon, was negotiating for the 
terms on which their lives might be 
spared, he strongly insisted on an 
amnesty. It was in vain that the law 
officers of the Crown protested the 
thing to be impossible ; in vain they 
demonstrated that, until he and his 
followers had surrendered and sub- 
mitted to a trial, they could not be 
made the subjects of royal clemency. 
There was no means of persuading 
this man that he was wrong. It 
was as much beyond all human 
power of argumentation gs to try and 
convince Prince Gortschakoff that 
he had no right to absolve himself 
from a treaty when he had obtained 
only his own consent. Takos kept 
on repeating, “It may be illegal, as 
say; and I reply, make it legal 

hey who made these laws can un 
make them, and I ask no more.” 
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So says Prince Gortschakoff—I ad- 
mit all that you say. I signed this 
treaty of Paris. I was present when 
its conditions were discussed, and I 
was not at the time disposed to re- 
gard the terms as being either oner- 
ous or oppressive. Now, however, 
that one of the parties. to the com- 
pact is utterly unable to stir’ hand 
or foot in support of his convictions, 
I deem the moment favourable to 
extricate myself from my pledges, 
You tell me it is illegal, and I will not 
say I can contradict you; but I will 
suggest to you what will satisfy us 
both. Make it legal, and yow will 
acquire all the force of your connec- 
tions, and J shall gain the freedom 
of the Black Sea. 

It is said, however, by high autho- 
rity, that exception has been taken 
rather to the manner than the mat- 
ter of the Gortschakoff demands; 
that the mode in which he an- 
nounced his master’s intentions was 
intentionally insulting and offensive; 
that instead of approaching the 
question as a subject of just com- 
plaint and unmerited hardship, he 
took the law into his own hands, 
and decided his cause for. himself. 
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Such -conduct was pronounced by 
one of our journals as “‘ gross, brutal, 
and undiplomatic.” I remember an 
Irish judge, in sentencing a man 
who had beaten his wife to imprison- 
ment, denouncing his act as un- 
manly, inhuman, and, in fact, “ ille- 
gal.” Gortschakoff has been all 
these; and what we complain of is, 
not that he wants to rob the house, 
but.that he has kicked in the door! 
Coulg you not- have rung the bell? 
was there no knocker ? we mildly ask 
him; while we more than insinuate 
we are ready not only to let him 
in, but to have his wicked will of 
the premises when he is there! 
These are Russian manners, say we, 
and we are not used to them in this 
part of the world. If that is all 
you have to complain of, rejoins the - 
Prince, I am quite ready to make 
you a proper apology ; only open the 
door, and I'll make you my politest 
bow as I pass in. : 

If the occasion could warrant a 
wager, I would bet that this would 
be the end of the Conference, and 
that here, at least, Gortschakoff 
would be more successful than 
Takos. 


THE HEALING MEASURE. 


It is a maxim of approved wis- 
dom, that when called on to take 
some determined line for which you 
have not any immediate precedent, 
you should.announce your decision, 
but give no reasons for your act. The 
advice has a wide application, and 
there are few of us who have not at 
some time or other of our lives felt 
its wisdom. For my own part I 
was never more forcibly struck with 
its practical value than when I read 
the letter in which the Minister jus- 
. tifies the liberation of the Fenian 
prisoners. Had. it been simply an- 
nounced that these men should be 
free on a certain day, we each of 


us might, according to temperament, 
time of life, nationality, and party 
leanings, have conjured up some 
reason for the policy that might 
have sufficed for ourselves. One 
might have ascribed it to kind- 


heartedness and benevolence, stimu- 
lated by a season when s quali- 
ties are in their fullest force. An- 
other might have thought that en- 
ough had been done for punishment, 
and enough for example, and that 
to do more would savour of vindic- 
tiveness. A third might less gener- 
ously have hinted at the exigencies 
of party, and a bribe for the Irish 
vote; or a high-faluten journalist 
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might have deemed the policy the 
contre-coup to that of Count Bis- 
mark, who is sending dissentient 
deputies to prison at the very mo- 
ment when we in “‘ happy England ’”’ 
are liberating our imprisoned traitors. 
There is not one of these reasons 
totally devoid of a certain force ; and 
however little they may have in 
common, there is yet in their com- 
bined agency an te of loose 
argument that might accougt for 
the policy. 

The only totally inadmissible 
reason for the act of . was the 
one alleged, that ‘‘the altered condi- 
tion of lreland was such as to justify 
the policy.” Where the Irish Chief 
Secretary discovered the evidences 
of this happy change one might be 
curious to learn. . Have the popu- 
lar party expressed any alteration in 
their opinions, contrition for the past, 
and promised amendment for the 
future? Has any leading national- 
ist declared that ‘the healing mea- 
sures” have brought balm to the 
wounds, and salve to the sores, of 
Ireland? Have the newspapers most 
in the confidence of the people ceased 
to menace England, and warn her 
that the moment of her difficulty 
may be Ireland’s opportunity, and 
that her lawsuit with America may 
possibly be tried in Tipperary ? 
Where are the evidences of the 
happy change ; or where, even in the 
petitions of the Amnesty Commit- 
tees, is there an expression to be 
found that would justify a Minister 
in saying that the offence for which 
these men were convicted has died 
out in the land, and that the legal 
description of the crime may be 
erased from the statute-book ? 

Let us no more imprison for 
Fenianism than burn for Witch- 
eraft. They are both of them relics 
of the past. I should be,; ‘ght glad 
to believe this; but though I do not 
believe it, and though I believe that 
mo man now living will ever see the 
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day when it will be a fact too indis- 
putable for denial, I am not sorry 
these men are free. 

Some traveller returning from 
one of our penal settlements once 
brought the very curious result of 
his ethnological experiences in this 
shape. If you meet a Scotchman, 
says he, amongst the convicts, he is 
sure to be a confirmed scoundrel, 
while the Irish criminal may very 
possibly be very little worse than 
the mass of his countrymen. Now 
I protest strongly that this judg- 
ment be not misconstrued, nor malic- 
iously interpreted. It means simply 
this, that a great proportion of Irish 
crime is less the fruit of inherent 
wickedness than of the movement of 
passion in a very excited and excit- 
able people; that the confirmed 
criminal is rarely found amongst 
us; but that a large mass of our 
people are easily stimulated to acts 
of vengeance for real or imaginary 
wrong, and to vindication for sup- 
posed insult; and that the notion so 
studiously disseminated and express- 
ed by agitation, that we are a de- 
spised and trampled-down race, has 
given to this spirit of resistance an 
acrimony and a_ vindictive hate 
that are not to be found in the 
normal condition of the national 
character. 

I know nothing whatever of the 
Fenian prisoners. “I never to my 
knowledge saw one of them; but [ 
am fully persuaded that they are 
neither much better nor worse than 
some hundreds of thousands of Irish- 
men; and that, this craze of a regen- 
erated independent Ireland excepted, 
they are, in all probability, not bad 
fellows at bottom—ready enough 
to do a generous thing, and very far 
from being deficient in other good 
qualities. 


It is of these men the Minister . 


writes,—“‘ The same principles of 
justice which dictated their sen- 
tences would amply justify the pro- 
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longation of their imprisonment if 
the public security demanded. it.” 
Now, if this passage has any mean- 


ing at all, it is, that the public se- - 


curity has been hitherto provided 
for by the incarceration of these 
men who, if at large, would have 
been an imminent peril to the State. 
But I can neither admit this nor 
accept it as a just view of their con- 
demnation. They were sentenced 
to imprisonment partly for punish- 
ment, partly for example. Of that 
terror of which the Minister speaks 
so touchingly, that their mere pre- 
sence at large might occasion, I am 
not aware that the large class of 
Irishmen have confessed to having 
experienced it. 

If. I do not ask what is the im- 
provement so manifest in, Ireland 
that warrants the experiment.of their 
liberation, it is simply because I 
desire to limit myself to the fact 
that, whatever may be the policy of 
the pardon, there cannot be a word 
said in defence of the reasons alleged 
for the act. 

Ask any Irishman, of any party, 
who has given much attention to 
the condition of the country, and is 
able to speak dispassionately on the 
subject, what he believes to be the 
greatest evil of the land and the 
strongest obstacle to all betterment, 
and he will tell you it is Insecurity. 
The law, that ought to be the type 
and emblem of immutability and 
permanence, is of all things the 
least certain. The prosecutions and 
convictions which elsewhere might 
be accounted matters of almost cer- 
tainty, are in Ireland questions of 
pure chance. The county, the ac- 
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cidental condition of political events 
at the time; the nature of the jury, 
the tone of public feeling, have 
all their influence; and last of all 
come the supposed exigencies of 
party, to make political capital out 
of interference with the course of. 
law, and see post facto reasons for 
a remission of punishment. 

It is not a wise legislation that 
makes political life a profession, but 
it is a million times worse to make 
it a game of chance. Irishmen, like 
most warm-tempered people, have too 
much of the gambling element in 
their natures, and it is scarcely wise 
to add to the temptation of treason 
the triple chances of escape. 

It is because everything has been 
tried in Ireland but an immutable 
administration of the law that I ask 
for this. You have crushed what you 
called ‘‘ascendency,” uprooted the 
Church, and shaken the rights of 
property ; you have discouraged the 
Protestant, and derided his attach- 
ment to England; while you have 
petted the Romanist even to coquet- 
ting with the Pope! You have opened 
the jails, and in a measure rebuked 
the legality that had made them 
places of punishment. Why not, 
in this zeal for experiment, adventure 
upon one novelty more? Make the 
law of the land fixed and unchange- 
able. Let it be clearly understood 
that amnesty committees and felon 
sympathisers have no pretension 
to approach a Government ; and that 
whatever may be the strength or 
difficulties of party, nothing shall 
warrant an interference with the 
course of law, still less with the sen- 
tence when the law has decreed it, 
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‘ THE SHADOWS BEFORE——. 


“Tf Genius should ever employ 
itself in the work of statecraft,” 
says Henri Heine, “its distinctive 
-mark will be, ‘always to be apro- 
pos.’” The merit of the character- 
istic is a very high one; and if ex- 
amples are not readily at our hand 
to sustain the assertion, it is only 
because this form of mind has 
not usually been conceded to our 
rulers. Mr. Pitt was probably the 
strongest exception, since whom, 
not even Peel himself could lay 
a just claim to the “diviner ele- 
ment.” 

The present Premier certainly 
fulfils many of the conditions of 
the great gift, but is very far from 
sustaining the Heine test if the 
“apropos” should ever be received 
as the distinctive mark of genius. 

The commemorative dinner to 
Mr. Cobden’s memory which, so to 
say, heralded the greatest war the 
world has ever seen, and the lavish 
praises bestowed on one whose dis- 
tinctive merit was declared to be, 
that he had ‘made the policy of 
peace a necessity,” is still fresh in all 
our memories. 

The warmest advocates of Free- 
trade will no longer pretend that 
universal peace was amongst its 
triumphs. Buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest markets 
—admirable precepts as they are— 
are no securities against the workings 
of ambition, the natural promptings 
of race and nationality, and the re- 
ligious belief of certain peoples in 
“inevitable destiny.” 

To make the health of Father 
Mathew the charter toast of a so- 
ciety dedicated to hard drinking 
and intemperance, could not be a 
stronger outrage on propriety and 
the fitness of things, than to select 
the time of the late Cobden festival 
to commemorate the merits of the 


great peace-maker—S% queris monu- 
mentum, look at Solferino and 
Sadowa, and now at Sedan! Sing 
your hymn to peace, and the guns 
that thunder around Paris shall 
play the accompaniment to your 
melody. 

The very smallest ingredient of 
that imaginative element which dis- 
tinguished Edmund Burke_ would 
have arrested the possibility of this 
blunder. The great Irishman would 
have foreseen how far the Cobden 
policy had penetrated, and where it 
had failed to influence the acts of 
statecraft. He would have con- 
ceived a situation in which men’s 
thoughts soared to something above 
a balance-sheet, and dreamed that a 
nation was a greater thing than a 
counting-house ;,and he would have 
calculated on the very reaction 
which should drive them from the 
pursuits of material -profit to specu- 
lative projects and daring achieve- 
ments, as it were, in insolent protest 
at being set down amongst ‘ these 
nations of shopkeepers!” When the 
venerable authority at F. 0., whom 
Sir Henry Bulwer styled the Nes- 
tor, and.whom an Trish _ editor, 
thinking to quote the epithet, by a 
perhaps pardonable blunder, called 
the ‘‘ ‘ Nest-egg’ of Downing Street,” 
told Lord Granville that he had ac- 
ceded to office in a time of unusual 
dulness and tranquillity, the feli- 
citation had the customary fate of 
an official prediction. It was uttered 
last July, and we know what has 
happened since midsummer. 

After all, it might, be said, if the 
Emperor of France was so ignorant 
of the state of policy in South Ger- 
many before the war, as to fancy he 
would have had Bavaria for an ally, 
there is surely some excuse for our 
ignorance of all things Continental. 

All this, however, should not ex- 
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cuse us for not seeing what is hap- 
pening before us at home. Now, if 
there be any movement on which 
we might calculate as a certainty in 
political life, it will be an agita- 
tion for the disestablishment of the 
Church. The large party who allied 
themselves to the Minister in his 
attack on the Irish Church have 
never disbanded themselves under 
the impression that the campaign 
was over and the war ended. Far 
from it. The outpost—and it was 
only the outpost—carried in Ire- 
land, has only emboldened them as 
to the greater struggle that is before 
them. With the exception of that 
cant—which was never an argument 
—the “‘ badge of conquest” cry, there 


.is scarcely anything which was al- 


leged against the Irish that cannot be 
employed against the English Estab- 
lishment. Methodism and the va- 
rious other forms of Dissent, will 
enable them to dilate on the short- 
comings of that which is not the 
Church of the people, and we shall 
be triumphantly asked if the afflu- 
ent classes of England are not rich 
enough to support their own form 
of worship. We know what a large 
class of people are interested in ex- 
cluding the bishops from the House 
of Lords; and as the same persons 
are candid enough to declare that 
they regard that Chamber as an 
anomaly, they have abundant reason 
for denuding it of as much learning 
and eloquence as they can, before 
they open the attack in form. 

I am not more certain that the 
assault on the Church will be made 
than that it will succeed. In that 
unsated and unsatiable passion for 
putting down which besets us, no 
agitation is hopeless, no prospective 
destruction can be called impossible, 
“quelche non han fatto i Barbari, 
hanno fatto i Barbarini.” If the 
Whigs will not do it, the Radicals 
will We may rest assured that 
when the stone is once set in mo- 


tion there will not be wanting the 
hands to impel it. 

I know that by many the contin- 
gency is not looked forward to with 
fear, as regards the interests of truc 
religion. I know that while to some 
a State connection is regarded with 
distrust and positive dislike, there 
are.others who believe that the effi- 
cient and working character of the 
Church would benefit by its being 
solely dependent on the voluntary 
principle, and becoming of necessity 
the people’s Church. Into this 
question I have no pretence to enter. 
I would only call attention to the 
fact, that if, as many think, the 
coming session be a time in which 
this momentous matter will be dis- 
cussed, there was a strange apropos 
in that letter of the Prime Minister 
which has just appeared in print, 
regarding the maintenance of the 
Pope and his prerogatives; and— 
shall I own it?—it is exactly by the 
ill-timed publication of this letter 
that I infer Protestantism to be 


‘doomed, and the Established Church 


to be in danger. Mr. Cobden’s 
health—the peace-maker, par eacel- 
lence—had scarcely died out in the 
hip-hurrahs, when the telegraph told 
us that France had declared war; , 
and I shall be greatly surprised if 
the debate on the destruction of 
the Church be not followed by 
some proposition in aid of the sove- 
reign Pontiff, and a_ supplicatory 
appeal to Victor Emanuel to treat 
his prisoner with generosity and all 
the deference that is his due. Who 
knows if the same order that shall 
declare Lambeth for sale shall not 
be followed by the offer of Malta to 
the Holy Father ? 

Many of our public writers con- 
fess themselves unable to account 
for this touching evidence of the 
Premier’s. sympathy for the P 
and that startling avowal that hi 
“case had long been one of great in- 
terest to the Cabinet.” Still, as the 
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Administration seem to have a spe- 
cial fondness for healing measures, 
and a great skill in their concoction, 
it would be a pity to deny them 
such an opportunity for their art. 
Indeed, that soothing syrup which 
we so often see advertised as a real 
blessing to mothers, would seem to 
be totally eclipsed by the Whig 
anodyne, that can assuage the con- 
vulsions of Treason, and calm all 
the tremors of Popery. 

What is really unfortunate is to 


find that the time chosen to watch 
over the Pope’s interests should 
be that in which the Established 
Church is to be put on its trial 
Here is a fatal ‘“* malapropos,” and it 
is not hard to see how the backwater 
of the one measure will react on 
the other. Mr. Miall, however, was 
“piqued” at the close of the last 
session; and of all the good quali- 
ties of his sect, I have never heard 
that the most conspicuous was an ex- 
aggerated forgetfulnessof past injury, 
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COLOURED GLASS. 


Bur little art is required to de- 
light the senses and imagination of 
childhood. Hold but a piece of col- 
oured glass before the child’s eyes, 
and he is satisfied that a familiar 
scene has become suddenly a fairy 
landscape of red or gold, with en- 
chanted castles or Arabian splendour. 
The unreality of the vision is the 
last thing that he thinks of. He is 
only too well pleased to see things 
in such a light; he cherishes the 
delusion ; the enjoyment is thorough. 
It is experience which teaches men 
to beware of such illusions—which 
cautions them as they grow and 
grow that it is necessary in this 
work-a-day world to look at things 
in their work-a-day dress. So gen- 
erally has such a maxim been recog- 
nised, that the common complaint is 
of its extreme influence in the for- 
mation of modern character: the 
age has been characterised as stern, 
unimaginative, material. Yet in all 
ages—even in this so-called age of 
iron—there have been always some 
who, by nature or circumstances, 
either never forsake, or*are prone at 
inconvenient times to ‘return to, the 
delight of looking through coloured 





glass. “ Shakespeare would appear 


to include the whole dreamy genus 
under the three heads of “the lu- 
natic, the lover, and the poet,” and 
he places no limit to its power of 
self-deception :— 

“Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy.” 

According to modern definitions, 
it would be necessary to extend the 
series; for there are many who can- 
not be called accurately either lu 
natics, or lovers, or poets, who are 
nevertheless “of imagination all 
compact” with these. There is, for 
instance, the religious enthusiast, who 
in every century spots Apollyon and 
Antichrist, and gives the latitude of 
Armageddon, and has advices about 
the millennium. There is the more 
dangerous zealot, who is convinced 
that the world as it is can be, and 
ought to be, governed as if it were 
a handful of primitive Christians; 
who recognises no impediment to 
the literal working of the Scriptural 
precepts ; approves no law which 
cannot be supported from the book 
of an evangelist or prophet, accord- 
ing to his own interpretation. But 
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there is, also, the man who does not, 
and will not, know the world as it 
is; who, ineffably conceited, has ima- 
gined a world formed and coloured 
according to his own fancy, and in- 
sists that this, and this alone, shall 
be recognised as the world we live 
in. Itis fortunate that these vision- 
aries are for the most part shy and 
inactive. They do not force their 
fancies on a large circle of victims, 
and are moody and indignant rather 
than importunate. Here and there, 
however, it happens that they gre 
men of talent in respect of every- 
thing except what is called common- 
sense. They know how to dazzle 
and persuade, and are therefore very 
apt to mislead. But the most dan- 
gerous case of all is when the slave 
of the coloured-glass passion is not 
only learned and accomplished above 
his fellows, and therefore gifted with 
the power of fascination, but has 
been, by unhappy accident, exalted 
to a position from whence his words 
come with authority. For it is piti- 
able that the powers of learning and 
eloquence should be wasted upon a 
delusion: authority is abused when 
it is made a means of disseminating 
what is untrue. 

We make these observations after 
reading, not for the first nor second 
time, the remarkable work of ima- 
gination, which, under the title of 
“Germany, France, and England,” 
has been amusing thousands of edu- 
cated men in the autumnal pages of 
a quarterly periodical. The first 
thing that strikes the reader, as the 
humour of the article becomes ap- 
parent, is the utter abandonment 
with which a dreamer will give him- 
self up to his hallucination. No 
scruple as to.whether the time was 
propitious for the announcement of 
his glamour, no thought that men’s 
minds were forcibly possessed by 
far different ideas beaten in by the 
hard logic of facts, seems for a 
moment to have withheld the au- 


thor. Whether in season or out of 
season (and one thinks that the 
effusion is lamentably out of season), 
he was determined to publish what 
his coloured spectacles revealed ‘to 
him, and with fanatic hardihood he 
called upon his countrymen to look 
at things through a similar medium. 
Men of the world, even the most 
positive, know well that when one 
would expound a new theory, it is 
above all things desirable to select 
a favourable occasion, when the 
world is in some sort prepared for 
the doctrine, when discoveries -or 
events, publicly known, assist the 
proof. They do not, when all the 
world is shuddering at thoughts of 
“ euns and drums and wounds,” pro- 
duce their pouncet-box, and talk 
daintily of parmaceti and villanous 
saltpetre. 

Whatever may have been’ a 
reader’s conception of the state of 
things in general, and of the cdp- 
dition and position of England in 
particular, he will probably find in 
the article in question some startling 
contradiction of his belief, thou 
his notions may be extreme. e 
will there read “that a new law of 
nations is gradually taking hold of 
the mind, and coming to sway the 
practice of the world; a law which 
recognises independence, which 
frowns upon aggression, which fa- 
vours the pacific, not the bloody, 
settlement of disputes, which aims 
at permanent and not temporary 
adjustments—above all, which re- 
cognises as a tribunal of paramount 
authority, the general judgment of 
civilised mankind.” What a power 
this writer’s spectacles must pos- 
sess!! - If accident should push 
them up for a moment, or if “he 
should have resolution to take a 
peep over the rim, what a different 
scene would meet his eyes from that 
which his spectacles t! The 
real picture would show not only 
France and Germany rushing at 
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each other’s throats with more than 
Red Indian implacability. It would 
show Russia so disdainful of ‘ the 
law which frowns upon aggression,” 
that she is openly attempting to 
compass the subjugation of Turkey ; 
that she has flung in the faces of 
the signatories of the treaty of 1856 
the obligations which by that treaty 
are imposed on her, and declared 
that she will violate them at her 
pleasure ; that the East is convulsed 
in consequence. It would show 
Prussia also so defiant of right, that 
she is, by an unblushing assertion of. 
her will in opposition to law, at- 
tempting the appropriation of Lux- 
embourg. It would show Italy in 
the act of seizing the States of the 
Church. It would show Spain in 
a state of confusion and lawlessness, 
with the ashes of her murdered 
Marshal scarcely cold. It would 
show Austria troubled and appre- 
hensive, distrustful of what Prussia 
on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, may be designing against her. 
It would show England pecked at 
from all sides, disarmed, humiliated, 
her councils timid and vacillating, 
her utterance faltering and meek. It 
would show, as an example of the 
aim at ‘‘ permanent and not tempo- 
rary adjustments,” the convocation 
of a Conference avowedly summoned 
to temporise with one of the most 
pressing calls that can demand from 
nations the infliction of summary 
justice. 

The law which favours the pacific 
and not the bloody settlement of 
disputes is not, we fancy, a modern 
invention, to those who take a 
rational view of things past and 
present. Most nations who have 
emerged from the cloud of barbar- 
ism—at any rate, most nations who 
have attained to a literature of their 
own—have admitted, 24 still will, 
in their calm, unimpassioned periods, 
admit, the sin and inexpediency of 


wars, This is no new doctrine. 
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The novelty is in imagining that, at 
the present time, any nation, with 
cupidity, or emulation, or rev 

aroused, will be guided by such a 
doctrine. The good old plan, that 
they will take who have the power, 
and they may keep who can, was 
never more practically effective than 
now. On what can unscrupulous 
statesmen found their schemes of 
robbery and fraud, if not on the 


firm belief that the peoples whom’ 


they represent will eventually not 
refer the cases to a congress of na- 
tions, but act arbitrarily, and uphold 
by force of arms their arbitrary acts? 
When Louis Napoleon and Bismark 
were chaffering over the fate of Bel- 
gium, there was little thought & 
any deference to the judgment of 
civilised mankind, we trow. If that 
nefarious project had taken effect, 
who can doubt that the perpetrators 
would have scoffed at the idea of a 
judgment of nations, and defied the 
civilised world to balk them of their 
will ? 

But the coloured glass makes one 
see Europe asafamily. ‘In truth,” 
says the author whom we are won- 
dering at—‘in truth the nations 
of Europe are a family.” If they 
are so, they compose just such a 
family as might prowl round the 
board of Mr. William Sykes, where 
brother would point a fork at 


brother’s eye, sister would seize 


sister’s mess and send the mustard- 
pot at sister’s head, and father 
would correct mother to fill up 
the interval between the courses. 
Family, indeed! But our author, 
looking through his tinted lens, has 
no idea of satire. It is clear from 
the context that he sees them as 
a family bound together by ties of 
affection, of common interest, of 
similar habits and breeding, of like 
associations. When Mr. Swiveller 
called the kitchen-wench a mar- 
chioness, he consciously sullied the 
eternal beauty of truth, but palliated 
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his sin by the plea that this made 
things look natural. Ourauthor has 
no. apology to make—he simply 
tells us what his spectacles show 
him; and though this is the very 
opposite of the fact, he describes it 
in all sincerity. 

We cannot refrain from noting 
here two little splenetic passages, 
the only ones, be it remarked, in the 
whole of the paper; for so absorbed 
is the writer in his fairy vision, that 
he shows little disposition to combat 
the views of others. He mentions 
in one place ‘that state of highly- 
armed preparation which, we are 
affectedly told, is the true security 
for the avoidance of quarrels among 
men.” Now, is it not apparent 
that, for want of armed preparation 
of some kind, Great Britain is at 
this moment unable to do the good 
to others which she desires, or to 
keep herself from indignity? It is 
one thing to look upon a state of 
highly-armed preparation as a secu- 
rity for the avoidance of quarrels, 
another to hold that total unpre- 
paredness is’a security. We cer- 
tainly do not think with those, if 
any such there be, who regard 
armament as a guarantee for peace. 
Whether it be so or not must de- 
pend on the dispositions of those 
who are armed. It is to be feared 
that the seer’s intention here is not 
so much to disprove the doctrine 
which he attacks as to suggest the 
truth of its opposite. What we have 


knocks. But we say this with the 
full admission that an armed force 
may be abused as well as used 
be made a means of oppression and 
wrong as certainly as of true secu- 
rity. We say that two conditions 
are required for a nation that would 
work effectually for peace—a peace- 
ful inclination, and material power 
cngeetone those who are not peace- 
f 

The other bit of envenomed rhet- 
oric is contained in an allusion to 
the King of Prussia, whose piety, it 
is said, never failed him during the 
Danish transactions. This ill-natur- 
ed shaft, shot by a man who posses- 
ses the glorious faculty of seeing the 
most shocking objects en couleur de 
rose, is not so excusable as if it pro- 
ceeded from a mind embittered by 
the contemplation of things as they 
are. One is driven to think that 
there must be some little grudge, 
some envy, perhaps some rivalry— 
hah! can that be it? Are his Ma- 
jesty and our author two of the 
same trade? Does the seer of 
peaceful visions occasionally him- 
self court for opinion by making 
long prayers, and being of a sad 
countenance as the hypocrites are? 
Is he himself a professor of the 
snuffle and the downcast eye? Does 
he, too, let his light shine before 
men? Is Saul also’ among the pro- 
phets? If so, we understand the 
sneap. The king is jeered at asa 
dull competitor—is denounced as a 


heard said, not ‘affectedly,” and poach 


what we are quite willing to endorse, 
is this—that in the present state of 
the European ‘‘family” no member 
can exert influence without being 
able to throw such weight into the 
scale as may incline the bélance. 
The influence may be good or bad, 
peaceful or warlike, but it will not 
exist at all for a country confessedly 
helpless. Talking and writing go 
for very little in these hard times; 
there is far more persuasion in hard 


er. 
To return to the bright visions. 
The descriptions which we have 
hitherto been considering, curious as 
they are, can yet be read with an 
equal mind, as being the romance 
phase of what concerns principally 
our neighbours. . We can afford to 
smile over them, to contrast their 
fiction with the stern reality, to 
speculate in regard to them on 
the physical or mental peculiarities 
which, in a mind otherwise so. logi- 
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cal, can produce such false imagina- 
tions. But it is different when 
our author comes to speak of Eng- 
land. His phantasma begins then 
to touch us too nearly even for en- 
durance. The cruel sham but. re- 
calls with aggravated poignancy the 
sad reality. Chords are touched 
whose vibration is intolerable. The 
thought of the security that might 
have been, compared with the danger 
and degradation that are, bids our 
blood run chill and our minds to 
sicken. It is as when the mother of 
Mucklebackit in ‘The Antiquary,’ 
at her grandson’s funeral, raises a 
glass of wine to pledge the company, 
saying, “May we hae mony sic 
happy meetings!” As, one and all, 
that assemblage shrank from a toast 
which there spoke of happiness, so 
shrink we from the picture of a 
glowing happy England, because we 
know too well to what England has 
come down—because our woe is too 
keen to bear mockery even from 
those who know not that they mock. 
With what feeling can a patriotic 
Englishman read, for instance, the 
following: “ But so far is this 
state of facts from implying either a 
condition or a policy of isolation, 
that it marks out England as the 
appropriate object of the general 
confidence—as the sole, comparative- 
ly, unsuspected Power. In every 
quarrel, in every difficulty, it is her 
aid that is most courted; it is by 
her agency that parties, if they seek 
a mediator, prefer to come together ; 
it is under her leadership that neu- 
trals most desire to move.” How 
bitter is this fooling! The spec- 
tacles must show to the seer Bis- 
mark and Gambetta imploring Eng- 
land to reconcile them, Gortschakoff 


, AMICABLE 
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It would be impossible to intensify 
the condemnation or the contempt 
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throwing all his care upon Great 
Britain, asking only her counsel and 
countenance, the neutral Powers on 
the tiptoe of expectation, obedient, 
devoted, waiting only the word of 
command from Britannia, who, armed 
cap-a-pie, ready for all chances,strong 
in counsel, resolved and inexorabl 

just, gives the signal by which a 

the chivalry of Europe moves. ' We 


are not told whether the optical’ 


snare extends across the Atlantic; 
but if it does, it must there show 
Benjamin Butler snorting the praises 
of England, and declaring that her 
friendship is better than | dollars; 
Orator Sumner also stamping out the 
Alabama claims; and head-centres 
innumerable kissing St. George’s 
cross, while they howl “ Rule Britan- 
nia!” God save the mark! We 
canriot dwell on this branch of the 
subject. 

The clear easy style of the paper, 
the aptness of the illustrations, the 
arrangement and force ‘of the argu- 
ments, could not fail to affect the 
reader pleasantly were the subject 
only fact instead of mirage. But 
to see so much power wasted on 


what is unreal must excite unfeigned ~ 


regret. The one marring infirmity 
of looking through coloured glass 
has taken all power of instructing 
from a mind which, gifted with an 
accurate vision, would ‘have been 
highly capable. If incompetent to 
teach, of course such a person is in 
a much greater degree unfit for ac- 
tion. Action must be for those 
who can see through a natural me- 
dium. Should a dreamer be trusted 
with the conduct of important af- 
fairs, he would’ soon play before 
high heaven such fantastic tricks as 
make the angels weep. 


RELATIONS, 


manifested by our party of peace 
for a firm and dignified foreign 
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policy.. Wars and quarrels, they 
said, arise from unbecoming arro- 
gance, from undue maintenance of 
what we call our sights, from im- 
patience of the just claims of others, 
from interference in the quarrels of 
foreigners—above all, from the know- 
ledge that we possess the means of 
going to war. Their counsel there- 
fore was, to be rid of our army and 
navy, so that under no provocation 
and in no extremity we might 
be able immediately to help our- 
selves; to be meek in setting forth 
our own rights and opinions; to 
refuse to concern ourselves with any 
dispute which might not immedi- 
ately affect us; and to entertain all 
manner of demands, no matter what 
discussions or correspondences they 
might involve us in. This modera- 
tion and innocence, this unobtrusive 
amiability, cannot fail to impress 
even the rudest and most quarrel- 
some of our neighbours, who must 
sooner or later be charmed by our 
sweet humility; while from those 
who are at all softened by culture, 
it must earn us admiration, respect, 
love, nay imitation; for,our beautiful 
example is to convince the whole 
world of error, and bring it step 
by step to the fulness of brotherly 
love. 

It took a long time to induce the 
people of this country to test these 
kindly doctrines. Our older states- 
men, and our elders generally till 
lately, could remember long wars 
and the passions which moved men 
in those troubled times. They let 
the peaceful evangelists prattle away 
without contradiction, but they took 
care that the peace doctrines should 
be confined to talk, not brought into 
act. Wary seniors these were, who 
knew men and cities, whose youth 
had been passed amid stir and ex- 
eitement, who smiled at the babble 
of a theory, and acted like men of 
this world. Not all the talk—not 
all the inkshed that could proceed 
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from an inexperienced vain - 
ation—for an instant dewtath teo 
perceptions of these veterans; they 
refused to hear the voice of the 
charmers; but they did not conde- 
scend to answer what ap to 
them self-evident trash. Here and 
there an utterance from one of them 
would become known, and would 
be seized yaa hae country as an 
oracle, so refreshing was its sound 
clear tone and manly argument 
after the vapid whine of the pro- 
fessed talkers. Notably, a letter 
from the late Duke of Wellington 
to Sir John Burgoyne, which was 
never intended for publication, 
found its way into print by acci- 
dent, and immediately took posses- 
sion of the public mind. In it the 
country was reminded of the kind 
of title by which England holds 
most of her possessions. It was 
shown that what England had ac- 
quired by the sword, other nations 
might consider themselves warranted 
in taking from her by the sword, if 
they could. Mention was made, 
too, of the defeats and humiliations 
which England, in the day of her 
strength, had inflicted on other 
nations. It was not said that these 
were unjustly or even unnecessarily 
inflicted; but it was, wisely ob- 
served that the nations which had 
been obliged to endure them would 
never allow that they were deserved, 
would never cease to cherish the 
hope of retaliating, would never 
forbear to retaliate, if fate or our 
own folly should give them the 
opportunity. The practical advice 
which lay behind these arguments 
was, that if we wished to be left. to 
the. quiet enjoyment of what we had 
got, our only plan was to show that 
we know how to defend it. 

The nervous style, the unanswer- 
able reasoning of this letter, could 
not fail to make a deep impression. 
So effectually did it open men’s 
eyes, so completely did it invert for 
RK 
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the time the current of public feel- 
ing, and expose the fallacies of the 
peacemongers, that the whole of 
these amiable men were beside them- 
selves with chagrin, and one or two 
of them broke out into railing, as 
unhappily it was their nature to. 
Loudest in abuse was the eminent 
peace-doctor, Mr. Richard Cobden, 
who could find nothing better to 
say by way of refutation than that 
the Duke was tottering on the very 
verge of the grave. “He is seventy- 
seven years old,” said the dema- 
gogue, “which explains it all, 
and excuses it.” his was a 
grave mistake, as the scoffer soon 
found to his cost. The people had 
been too felicitously taught, too 
much relieved of their doubts by 
- the Duke’s unaccustomed searching 
rhetoric, to tolerate again imme- 
diately the old leaven of objurga- 
tion and cant. The whole press, 
the whole public, rose up without 
distinction of parties to condemn 
the upstart who had dared to launch 
a jeer at words which had so emi- 
nently satisfied the general require- 
ment. The good impression, however, 
died away, and the great Duke died; 
so the old peace fallacies began again 
to prevail, but were rudely inter- 
rupted by the Crimean War, into 
which we drifted under the feeble 
guidance of the first Administration 
that ever gave the least countenance 
to the preachers of peace. Of course, 
while we were at war the party was 
kept pretty quiet, but it was not 
long after peace was made that they 
began again, exercising more or less 
influence. Their errors were ex- 
posed now and then by such men 
as the Napiers, and continually by 
Lord Palmerston; yet, by mere 
iteration and vehemence, these errors 
gained countenance, until at last, in 
‘an evil hour, an Englisk-Administra- 
tion was formed which was known 
to be wholly subject to the dicta- 
tion of the Peace-at-any-price party. 
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Thus the doctrines were brought 
to a test. They were no longer to 
be maintained by argument and 
exhortation alone, but the country 
had an opportunity of judging by 
results in what direction they were 
likely to take us, It is commonly 
a disadvantage in political experi- 
menting, that the effects of innova- 
tions are slow in being developed, 
and that a succeeding generation has 
to read the lesson derivable from 
their predecessors’ acts. In_ this 
case, however, the sad proof was 
not so long delayed. Not a decen- 
nium, not a lustrum, not an olym- 
piad had elapsed before the conse- 
quences of the grievous fallacy were 
too painfully apparent. So rapid 
was the baneful a ra of a Peace 
Ministry, that they had not been in 
office two years before they had so 
damaged the condition and position 
of England, that the gravest and 
most unfeigned alarm was felt from 
one end of the country to the other. 
We begin the year 1871 so friend- 
less, so disliked, and so disabled, 
that the nation may well be dissatis- 
fied and dismayed. 

We have notoriously gained the 
ill-will of both the belligerents on 
the continent of Europe. We have 
incurred the contempt and conse- 
quently the insult of Russia, who 
has coolly told us that she repudi- 
ates the obligations into which she 
entered fourteen years ago. The 
opportunity thus given us of stand- 
ing forth and vindicating our own 
honour, and, at the head of a con- 
federation, insisting on the rights 
of Europe, has been not only ne- 
glected, but turned to our disgrace 
and degradation in the eyes of those 
Powers whom a common interest 
would have inclined to accept our 
leadership. Victorious Prussia is 
favouring the designs of Russia 
against us. And, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the United 
States of America are reviving old 
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demands and inventing new ones, 
with the avowed intention of add- 
ing to our embarrassments and dam- 
aging us materially. Our standing 
or falling is looked for with politi- 
cal indifference by the nations; as a 
matter of sentiment there is scarcely 
one, great or small, that will not re- 
joice to see us humbled. It is not 
to. be wondered at if with the loss 
of prestige abroad comes the re- 
vival of domestic troubles—Fenian- 
ism,. Republicanism. This is truly 
a glorious result of two years’ gov- 
ernment by a peace-seeking Min- 
istry ! 

Is it then so wicked and so irra- 
tional a thing to desire peace and 
goodwill, that to entertain such a 
desire is inevitably to incur merited 
punishment, moral and material? 
Certainly not. Such is not the ar- 


gument of those who oppose the 
peacemongers, although the latter 
are fond of saying that it is, and of 
imputing to all who will not swal- 


low their doctrines whole a crimi- 
nal desire for war. ft is not the 
desire for peace which ‘the other 
side condemns, but it is the seek- 
ing after peace by inadequate, silly 
means—means which must not only 
fail of their object, but which tend 
to bring about the very evils which 
they are intended to avert, while at 
the same time they render us incap- 
able of repelling those evils, We 
are not denying the truth that a 
meek, unassuming deportment, an 
unselfish course of dealing, a with- 
drawal from broils and contests, may, 
and often do, induce forbearance if 
not respect, a good name if not 
worldly benefits. But in order that 
the virtues may bear this fruit, con- 
duct must throughout be consistent ; 
others must be convinced of the 
genuineness of the self-denial. And 
here it is, we take it, that the plans 
of the Peace party are at fault. 
They imagine that the world will 
take them at their word and believe 
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in their sincerity. We know that 
the world will do no such thing. 
We can understand, moreover, why 
the world should not be in a great 
hurry to believe our professions, and 
should attribute to us very different 
motives from those which we put 
forward. They look at our great 
ossessions and remember the means 
y which many of them came into 
our hands. Some of the Powers 
felt, not so very long ago, the qual- 
ity of our teeth. There are few of 
them over whom we do not hold 
some little souvenir of what the 
British Lion can do when he is 
stirred up with a long pole, The 
faintest suspicion may come over 
them, that not peace for peace’s sake, 
but undisturbed enjoyment of great 
wealth, is what we really want. 
Now, we are very far indeed from 
saying that Britain has not the best 
— right to all that she owns. 

he got it hardly and honourably, 
and Heaven send that she keep it 
long! But we can hardly expect 
our neighbours to join in this senti- 
ment, to forget antecedents, and pos- 
sibly old rights which they fancy that 
we have overridden, and to credit us 
with a resolution to devote ourselves 
henceforth to peace and brotherly 
love. Then, again, the professors of 
the doctrines themselves do 
not exhibit that coincidence of life 
and doctrine which constitute lucid 
proof of honesty and _ sincerity. 
On the contrary, many of them 
have shown dispositions the most 
pugnacious and offensive. Notori- 
ously Mr. Bright, the most promi- 
nent of the Peace party, though he 
condemns national wars and provo- 
cations, does not in the least abstain 
from injurious language, the gravest 
imputations, and wholesale denunci- 
pen in — Aane-woee 4 steer en- 
gender envy, ice, and all 
uncharitableness. And am it is 
not so long ago, when there was 
war in the United States of America, 
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that Mr. Bright’s intense love of 
peace seemed ewer I to decline. 
He had not so much to say against 
war when it was waged for a politi- 
cal purpose of which he approved. 
Now, we are not questioning Mr. 
Bright's sincerity. We believe that, 
according to his lights, he does 
honestly and conscientiously act in 
accordance with his principles; and 
we know that when his doctrines 
were out of favour during the Crim- 
ean War, he suffered unpopularity 
for them, and bided his time until 
they could again be received, there- 
by contrasting most favourably with 
his head-pupil, who, when he found 
himself associated with a losing 
cause, was troubled with convictions, 
and turned his coat inside out. But 
Mr. Bright, whatever his belief may 
be, has his weaknesses as well as 
the rest of us, and these weaknesses 
he does not conceal. However, 
therefore, we may ascribe to him 
honesty of purpose, we cannot hope 
that foreigners will shut their eyes 
to the inconsistencies that we have 
been pointing out. In a word, to 
imagine that we can persuade other 
nations to seek peace, and ensue it, 
by loud professions, or even by cast- 
ing away our sword and shield, is 
absurd. 

But we have said that we do not 
differ from Mr. Bright and his party 
as to the desire of preserving peace, 
but only as to the means by which 
the desire is to be satisfied. "What, 
then, according to our view, are the 
most promising means of preserving 
peace? 

If men are so blinded by passion 
or interest that they refuse to listen 
to our protestations, and only insult 
our unarmed innocence, it 1s clear 
that before we can preach with 
effect we must make c-irselves re- 
spected. Talking will not do this. 
The peoples with whom we have to 
deal are so constituted that they 
will reverence only those who show 
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a clear appreciation of what is due 
to themselves, and a‘resolution and 
ability to exact their rights. The 
powerful alone can afford to be paci- 
fic. Inspire foreign Governments 
with the belief that you are able 
and ready to resist encroachment 
and to chastise impertinence, and 
then they will not misconstrue your 
motives when you show a preference 
for peace. The Peace party will tell 
us, that to assume such an attitude 
is to become quarrelsome and menac- 
ing; but those who know anything 
of the world can tell them that it is 
no such thing. There is a perfectly 
dignified and undemonstrative bear- 
ing which, though indicating con- 
scious power, is most studious not 
to offend or provoke. It is not 
enough that in the cause of peace 
we refrain from molesting others; it 
is necessary also that we possess the 
means of preventing them from 
molesting us. On these two condi- 
tions the maintenance of peace is 
probable; on the one condition of 
mere unwillingness to fight, it is 
impossible. We need hardly say 
more particularly what we mean. 
We must maintain an efficient army 
and navy, especially a navy; and 
we must let it be understood that 
when gentle means fail we intend 
to ‘use these forces, although we 
greatly prefer the use of gentle 
means. [t is astonishing how such 
a course will open the understand- 
ings of the contentious, and incline 
them to receive our doctrine. - The 
late Lord Palmerston seems to have 
understood thoroughly this truth. 
He was constantly accused by the 
Peace party of an indifference to 
quiet—nay, of a positive desire for 
strife; and yet in a very long career 
he never committed the country to 
a war, while it may be asserted that 
by his judicious method of showing 
a bold front, and letting opponents 
see that he knew how to hold his 
own, he often averted that calamity. 
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And it is true, not only that we 
can keep our own and enforce what 
we know to be right by keeping up 
our strength ; it is also true that by 
this means we can obtain that credit 
for moderation and disinterestedness 
which the Peace party bid for in 
vain. When the British force 
marched back from Abyssinia, hay- 
ing gallantly rescued the prisoners 
and punished their captor, there 
came from all sides an ungrudging 
acknowledgment of the generous 
impulse which alone prompted that 
expedition. It was patent to all 
who regarded the affair that we pos- 
sessed the power to gain ulterior 
ends, had that been our desire. They 
could not help believing in the 
singleness of our intent, and they 
yielded their admiration accordingly. 
But, as we have said, they are not 
half so clearly convinced by all the 
groanings about war and its hor- 
rors, and the platitudes about peace. 
They suspect strongly an arriére 
pensée directed to the _ breeches- 
pocket—nay, some do not hesitate 
to suggest a little paleness about the 
liver. 

Taking the designation in its 
broad sense, we may say that all 
England is a Peace party, but it is 
divided into sections, which pursue 
the same dear end of peace by very 
different means. We do not at all 
deny the zeal of the professing Peace 
men, but say that it is not accord- 
ing to knowledge. We claim for 
ourselves an equally ardent but a 
more intelligent zeal. And we cite 
the pitiable condition in which our 
country stands in proof that, at any 
rate, the Peace professors are incap- 
able of leading the world to the pro- 
mised goal, but, instead thereof, have 
brought us to the brink of most 
calamitous strife. 

We had hoped to be able before 
closing this notice to say a word 
concerning hope of peace ; but, alas! 
as far as military events can induce 
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it, peace seems to be no nearer, If 
the Prussians will not attack, and 
the French can endure their priva- 
tions, how can the end of the war 
come? The languor and indecision 
now observable could hardly have 
been anticipated in the rapid period 


‘of Sedan and Metz. Meanwhile, if 


the quarrel cannot be brought to a 
close by arms, there is the faint 
chance that the Conference may find 
means of healing it. It is not an 
unpromising sign that M. Jules 
Favre seems at length disposed to 
accept a safe-conduct, and take part 
in the proceedings. With represen- 
tatives of the two belligerents, and 
of other great Powers, competent 
and ready to mediate, all assembled 
round the same board, a compromise 
must surely be made if compromise 
be possible. 

But while our regard is “ before 
Paris,” there is a transaction to be 
noted of that neighbourhood, for 
the moment overshadowed by the 
war, but of far greater consequence 
to Europe than the restoration of 
peace between two of her nations. 
The acceptance by the King of 
Prussia of the Imperial title, which 
is the outward and visible sign of 
the unification of Germany having 
taken form and substance, is fraught 
with interest to the whole, world. 
For if it be European progress which 
is lighting the earth, then the earth 
for weal or woe will feel the great 

which has been formally 
heralded from Versailles. A new 
primacy has been established among 
the nations of the Old World, and 
the anxious thought arises whether 
we are to be driven back towards 
barbarism, or whether knowledge, 
improvement, the elevation of our 
nature, are to receive a fresh impetus, 
own a glorious leader, The new 
Emperor promises fairly, of. course; 
and happily there are reasons, de- 
rivable abit from.the known char- 
acter of the German peoples, for an 
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ticipating much good. But, on the 
other hand, in the Government, in 
the Gourt, there is a savour of some- 
thing so like Napoleonism, so like a 
lust of subjugation rather than a de- 
sire to benefit, something so tortuous, 
so unscrupulous, that men may well 
stand awe-struck in its presence. 
Surely, in such circumstances, it 
would be wise to restrain to the 
greatest possible extent the arro- 
gance which may follow victory, to 
provide the greatest inducement for 
choosing the higher path—not to 
wait supinely till the disposition of 
Prussia shall be declared, but to 
take a bond of fate. It would 
be well if the nations of Western 
Europe could at once strengthen 
themselves and stand ready to 
avert the possible sword that is un- 
sheathed, and may intend not to be 
quiet. That they are not associat- 
ing themselves for this holy end is 
due to the fact that they are individ- 
ually weak and have no leader. 
They have no leader because England 
is recreant: England is*impatient of 
wars which interrupt her commerce, 
disturb her repose, and falsify the 
predictions of her prophets. Be- 
cause she does not like war she 
refuses to recognise the full im- 
port of the war that exists, which is 
not a quarrel between two foreign 
nations only, but a rude unsettl- 
ing of the equilibrium of Europe. 
She will not consider that there is 
a spirit of evil at large, whose future 
movements none can predict, that 
issues of life and death are depend- 
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ing. Is it a time, then, “to receive 
money, and to receive garments, and 
oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep, 
and oxen, and men-servants, and 
maid-servants,” when every people 
with the least foresight would be up 
and doing? Austria alone of the 
non-belligerent nations appears to 
comprehend the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Austria alone has spoken out 
as becomes a nation, has stood in 
the gap when others failed of their 
duty, has made us feel how our Minis- 
ter ought to have acted and spoken. 
But we believe that England is, at 
any rate, beginning to perceive that 
there is something more than a 
passing shower in the air, that it 
will not do to get under a tree 
and expect the sun to shine again 
presently. Still she does not see 
the greatness of the danger. She 
does not reflect that her affairs 
are administered by a set of men 
who dare not, under any circum- 
stances, break with the Peace-at 
any-price party, who may be strongly 
tempted to a course inconsistent 
with the honour and the true 
interests of the country. Surely 
in such a crisis the Ministers of 
England should be wholly un- 
shackled; not slaves of any uto- 
pian theory, not trammelied by 
silly utterances and obligations in 
respect to war and warlike prepara- 
tion ! 

We could hail the German Empire 
with more satisfaction if we knew 
only that the British Empire was 
under truer guidance. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


If any man ever proved the vanity 
of human devices, we imagine that 
the Prime Minister of England must 
have proved it now. _"wo years 
only have elapsed since, with an 
overwhelming majority, he took 
office; two years and a-half since 


he made his successful bid for place 
by proposing to disestablish -and 
disendow the Irish Church; a little 
more than two years since he .an- 
nounced that our military and naval 
expenses were excessive, and ought 
to be curtailed. He was extremely 
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popular at the beginning of 1869. 
He commenced his administration 
under such favourable circumstances 
as have fallen to the lot of few. 
Since then no untoward accident, 
no single adherence to .any great 
principle, has suddenly placed a gulf 
between him and his admirers; and 
yet he has contrived not only to 
alienate enthusiasm from himself, 
but to render it extremely doubtful 
whether his ministry can endure 
through another session of Parlia- 
ment. One is absolutely amazed at 
the blundering perversity which in 
so short a time can have dispelled 
so many advantages. If he had 
tried to ruin himself at such a pace, 
he would probably have failed. 
Nothing but an intense devotion to 
success, without the least perception 
of how success was to be achieved, 
could have lost such a game against 
time. That he might make haste 
to be great, he sacrificed what to 
most men is dearer than greatness ; 
but as one who sails against an un- 


suspected current, he drifted steadily 
from his object, till, now, it seems 


unattainable. He plucked his apple, 


but, 
“Fondly thinking to allay 

His appetite with gust, instead of fruit 

Chewed bitter ashes.” 

Though this is the greatest of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reverses; it is by no 
means the only one. It attracts 
general attention because of his high 
position. But in truth his whole 
career has been a sequence of violent 
ups and downs—of large successes, 
followed certainly by large disap- 
pointments. Oxford thought high- 
ly of him, and treated him with the 
greatest distinction, then reproached 
and dismissed him. South Lanca- 
shire made him her joy, and then 
turned from him with loathing. 
Greenwich sprung up and prayed 
for the honour of worshipping him ; 
now the relations between them are 
certainly not those of idol and idol- 
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ators, unless they be such relations 
as exist where disappointed devo- 
tees flog their inexorable images. 
To return to our figure of a ship 
apparently borne gallantly on her 
course, but really carried astern by 
a treacherous current, such has been 
our Premier’s voyage. While seem- . 
ingly working towards his goal he 
has really been losing ground—for- 
feiting the good opinion of the high- 
est and most intelligent, and falling 
back by a certain retrocession upon 
baser and less discriminating appre- 
ciation. It is no bar to our argu- 
ment that his greatest elevation was 
attained only two years since, for 
this elevation was given to him by 
the most fickle and least reflecting 
classes to which he hag ever ap- 
pealed; and the speed with which 
they have grown tired of him shows 
that it was a popular impulse, not a 
fixed national purpose, which lifted 
him up. 

It is well worthy of remark that 
all the ruptures between Mr. Glad- 
stone and His constituents have 
been on the same imputed grounds. 
The constituencies have all said (we 
do not say it) that he has betrayed 
them. Oxford University sent him 
to curse her enemies, and then, like 
Balak, complained that he had 
blessed them altogether. South Lan- 
cashire’s complaint, as far as can be 
gathered from the cries of the elec- 
tion in 1868, was that Mr. Gladstone 
was a turncoat. The language of a 
requisition lately composed at Green- 
wich, and now notorious, is, that 
Mr. Gladstone has “abused his 
trust.” Now, these coincidences 
are, to say the least of them, very 
striking. Such an accusation to be 
brought against Mr. Gladstone of all 
men, and to be thrice repeated at 
different periods in his life! We 
have said that we do not make the ~ 
charges, and are unable to decide whe- 
ther they are proven or not proven. 
It is certain, however, that we have 
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one or two complaints to make 
against the right honourable gen- 
tleman, which have a disagreeable 
likeness to those put forward by 
his past and present constituents. 
We cannot quite forget his conduct 
to the Irish Church. And we think, 
and have said before, that the con- 
dition to which the three kingdoms 
have been reduced looks very like a 
betrayal—as if: party interests had 
been pursued at the expense of 
national. 

But to estimate the significance 
of all these quarrels we have to con- 
sider that every one of them marks 
the “love to hatred turned” of a 
powerful class. First the Premier 
was discarded by the learned mem- 
bers of the university, a body with 
whom, if with any, we should have 
thought his sympathies to reside. 
Then the landed influence of his 
native county division could not 
away with him, which was a dis- 
missal still more damaging than the 
first. And finally, having thrown 


himself upon “his own flesh and 
blood,” he is considered by the 
electors of Greenwich, or at least 
by a portion of them, too slippery 
for their representative, and re- 


quested to resign. One would 
think that the lowest point of de- 
gradation was now reached. But 
no,—Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity in 
falling is not exhausted ; 


** And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide.” 


Perhaps we may hear yet of a jilted 
Beales or a Finlen tradito. 

Our power of analysis and our 
space are both insufficient for giving 
a full explanation of this most piti- 
able gravitation toward the lowest 
room. The condensed re}son, as it 
seems to be finding expression in 
the country, is, that Mr. Gladstone 
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is certainly great in words, written 
and spoken—that he has an inex- 
haustible supply of them at the 
service of anybody and everybody 
—and that by them he a an 
opinion of. his general ability, and 
of a strength of character’ which 
he does not possess ;—for words, 
men say, are not works. We 
may observe, too, that there is a 
want of dignity in Mr. Gladstone 
—a readiness to (we. borrow the 
phrase from the ‘Saturday Re 
view’) descend into the gutter to 
serve a temporary purpose, which is 
most damaging to the people’s esti- 
mation of him. When he quarrels 
with a class, the breach is irreme- 
diable: and he -has incurred the 
censure of so many classes, that if 
he should be now, as he probably 
will be, declared incompetent, there 
is an end to his hopes, a long fare- 
well to all his greatness. If ever a 
man ventured, “like little wanton 
boys that swim on bladders,” far be- 
yond his depth, Mr. Gladstone has 
done so. With the presumption of 
a conscious master of words, and 
with the short sight of inexperience, 
he caught at the opportunity of 
unseating Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry in 
1868, little suspecting that the cry 
for disarmament which he then raised 
would so soon work woe to himself. 
His accession to office by means of 
that most discreditable attack looked 
like a triumph, but may prove. to 
have been but the temptation to his 
severest fall. For if it be truly said 
that he loses the confidence of every 
one who trusts him, he is sure, 
sooner or later, to incur the distrust- 
of the householders by whose votes 
he rose to power, and then—— 

Let us whisper in your ear, reader 
—for it is too soon to say it aloud, 
though ere long it will be proclaimed 
from the house-teps—in your ear; 
nearer; Mr. Gladstone is a failure! 
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The sluggishness of the siege of 
Paris during the months of October, 
November, December seemed to in- 
dicate that the foresight of the great 
Von Moltke had for once been at 
fault. He can never by deliberate 
arrangement have appointed siege 
operations to take place in the dark- 
est days of winter, when the frozen 
ground resists the spade, when the 
hardiest troops can hardly stand to 
their work, when the transport is 
most difficult, when the protection 
of ammunition in field-magazines is 
wellnigh impossible, when the ele- 
ments are so likely to second the at- 
tempts of the enemy, when disaster, 
if it should come, would be heaviest. 
The voluntary acceptance of so much 
risk, such certain loss, is not excused 
by the consideration that the attack 
from without would be doubly effec- 
tive when it could be seconded by 
the pressure of cold and famine from 
within. Loss of time in the opera- 
tions of war is an error of the grav- 
est kind; and want is as likely to 
excite ferocity and confirm fanati- 
cism as to quell the spirit of the 
defenders. On the whole, we in- 
cline to reject the supposition that 
this long interval was in the pro- 
gramme. There has probably been 
miscalculation somewhere, and the 
Prussians are supremely lucky- in 
that their enemies have known so 
little how to profit by the delay 
and by the inclement season. It 
would be presumptuous to con- 
demn a course taken by one who 
has proved himself so able as 
the veteran chief of the Prussian 
staff; but we may perhaps say with- 
out immodesty that the reason for 
not -proceeding with the siege as 
soon as the investment was formed 
is not apparent. At that time the 
troops inside the city were in great 
proportion untrained ; nothing could 


Paris. 


PARIS. 


have been in order for a siege, even 
though stores might have been ac- 
cumulated; the country generally 
was paralysed by the huge disaster 
at Sedan, and was for the time un- 
equal to the smallest effort. Every 
one then looked for the. attack, but 
the attack did not take place. There 
were, perhaps, excellent political 
reasons why the attack should not 
be made then, nor at all; but it is 
now evident that these reasons were 
not allowed to prevail. The attack 
was to be, and it is hard to assign a 
good military reason why it did not 
take place earlier. Grant that there 
was hesitation from any ca and 
the prestige which the foresight and 
decision of Prussia had obtained 
disappears. 

Be the cause what it may, we see 
the campaign, broken off, as it were, 
in the autumn of 1870, resumed, after 
a long hiatus, in 1871. On hearing 
again in the peaceful Christmas ho- 


lidays of the din and dire accom- 


paniments of battle, the mind can 
hardly help reverting to the weird 
legends which the season brings back 
—is fain to think that the fierce on- 
set, hushed suddenly and paralysed 
for months by some enchanter, had 
with the changing year been re- 
lieved from the spell, and the de- 
mons of war let loose again to ply 
their infernal mischief and redden 
the gloom of winter. Once more 
the character of the defences of 
Paris rises to importance among the 
forces which may decide the dura- 
tion, or possibly the fortune, of the 
war. As was said in a former paper, 
there is a continuous enceinte, with 
a circuit of over twenty miles, en- 
closing the city and forming the 
body of the place. The escarp, or 
retaining-wall which supports the 
earth of the ramparts, is high en 

to make escalade extremely difficult, 
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and is said to be of good masonry ; 
so that it will take a good deal of 
hammering before it gives way. 
The outer bank of the ditch has no 
wall; the earth lies at its natural 
slope—i.e., an angle of 45 degrees ; 
and outside the ditch altogether 
runs another bank about twelve 
feet. high, masking a passage be- 
tween it and the ditch, which pass- 
age is called the covered-way. There 
is no outwork properly so called, 
but there are many detached forts 
at various distances (none of them 
less than an English mile) from the 
enceinte, and of different degrees of 
strength. These forts have been ir- 
regularly placed according to the 
nature of the ground, and many of 
them are respectable works. In 
the majority of cases, each fort is 
within supporting distance of two 
other forts, but one or two are iso- 
lated, and must be self-supporting. 
In particular Mont Valerien, the 
strongest of them, stands alone. In 
a regular attack, which seems to be 
what the Prussians are now begin- 
ning, some of these detached forts 
must of necessity be reduced before 
the besieger can attack the enceinte; 
and to reduce them now will, if 
there be any meaning in the de- 
fence, be a more difficult matter 
than - it would have been in the 
autumn, because the besieged have 
used the interval to construct earth- 
works for the purpose of connecting 
and supporting the permanent de- 
tached works. 


Two statements have been made 


in reference to the present value of 
these works, and if either of them 
be true the exact strength of the 
walls will not be of very great mo- 
ment. One is that ammunition and 
stores are failing; the other, that 


when they have got formidable 
works, the garrison have not got 
constancy to defend them. In proof 
of the latter statement the Saty 
abandonment of the redoubt on 
Mont Avron appears to be strong 
evidence. Nevertheless both state- 
ments may arise from vain imagina- 
tions, in which case we fall back 
upon the former assertion, that the 
forts must be reduced and the mile 
of ground between them and the 
enciente then crossed under cover 
by the besieger—i.e., in zigzag 
roads, as was explained in our 
October number. 

By reference to the same October 
number it will be seen that we ven- 
tured to state in what method it was 
likely that the Prussians would deal 
with the forts. It was there said 
that they would drown these works 
in fire, and beat them to pieces. So 
far as can be perceived, this is the 
very course which is being pursued. 


The besieger will not condescend to ~ 


open trenches against the outworks, 
breach their ramparts, and then 
enter through the breaches ; but he 
seems to contemplate so battering 
them that the defenders shall be 
driven out. This, let us remark, 
would be impossible if there were 
an approach to equality between 
attack and defence. From the bat- 
teries of such forts, if properly 
manned and fought, a besieger ought 
to get, in the first instance, quite as 
warm treatment as he might give.* 
As January rolls away, the chance 
of the French armies which operate 
outside the Prussian cordon being 
able to avert the fate of the capital 
rolls away also. Paris is left to the 
skill, constancy, and valour of its 
defenders, and according to their 
strength so will its days be. We 





* The attacking power of a whole empire is directed on one city. Moreover, 
it is certain that the redoubt on Mont Avron did not do its best ; hence there 
is reason to fear that the forts may not be doing their best. 

Since the text was written, however, the game has become a little plainer. 
There is doubt as to whether the attack is in earnest, and there may be justifi- 


cation for the forts reserving their fire, 
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never thought the defence of the 
city a wise proceeding; neverthe- 
less we hope that, having called all 
the world to witness their devotion, 
the garrison will at least make a 
stand that shall be worthy of such 
earnest promises. But it is to be 
feared that these determined men 
can now do no more than sacrifice 
themselves dearly. Whether the 
resistance be long or short, the in- 
evitable end seems to loom through 
the mist. When the city falls, there 
must be practically an end of the 
war. That fatal question, “which 
of us is greater?” will have been 
solved, and mankind will be at 
leisure to sum up the blood and 
tears and ruin which the solution 
has cost. 

Supposing, now, that the attack 
be proceeded with in the usual man- 
ner, and without more pauses, the 
place, if well defended, might hold 
out to the middle of February. By 
that time the walls at least. must 
fall, and any resistance which might 
follow would be made among the 
streets and houses. And we have 
no warrant whatever for presuming 
that such fighting will not occur. 
“Oh! but when once the city walls 
are taken they must see that there 
is an end,” people are beginning to 
say. It is, however, by no means 
certain that they will see anything 
of the sort. They could see nothing 
after Sedan ; they could see nothing 
after Metz; they could see nothing 
when the First Army of the Loire 
collapsed ; nor when the Govern- 
ment removed from Tours ; nor in 
the defeats of Faidherbe or Chanzy ; 
why should they see after the cap- 
ture of the ramparts? It is better 
sometimes that people should know 
when they are beaten, one begins to 
think, though even yet this war may 
not furnish a proof that it is so. 
But those who could see no sense in 
defending Paris, in turning out raw 
levies by hundreds of thousands 
to gorge the dogs of war or to fill 


German prisons, and in keeping 
France for months in a state of par- 
alysis, will be slow to recognise the 
utility or the merit of bringing Ate 
hot from hell right up to the hearth 
and the altar. We read in the cor- 
respondents’ letters that a stray shell 
falling now in a street of the city — 
causes no consternation, and per- 
haps an irruption of Prussians, if. it 
occur, may be looked upon as only 
the commencement of the real 
struggle. Notwithstanding the ac- 
counts of the unpopularity of the 
commandant, of the attempts of 
the press and of parties to alter the 
plan of defence, of the hope of the 
city being sustained by belief that 
Chanzy with a delivering army is 
at hand, and that they can hear his 
distant guns, we do not feel at all 
certain that a capitulation will take 
place, or that the last horrors of fire 
and sword will not be defied. 

The great circuit of the attack is, 
so far as we know, without a preced- 
ent. It is, of course, necessary to 
thoroughly invest the whole fortress ; 
but when this is done, old maxims 
prescribe the selection of one or two 
faces for attack. Upon the attack 
of these faces the besieger is then 
directed to concentrate his means, 
working steadily along upon their 
salients, and neglecting the faces 
and the detachments which do not 
thus come in his way. Butas yet 
it is impossible to say where the 
Germans mean to breach the en- 
ceinte, or to say why their method 
is so peculiar. . By-and-by, perhaps, 
those who may live to see the end 
of this terrible war may be enlight- 
ened as to the reasons for not mak- 
ing approaches in the old way, and 
may see the whole theory of attack 
revolutionised. One is apt to sus- 
pect at first that the increased and 
more deadly range of the rifled 
musket may have something to do 
with the change, and may have 
thrown the whole burden of the 
attack on the artillery; but when 
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one reflects, it is clear that the re- 
lative ranges of small-arms and can- 
hon ‘are not very different now 
from what they were in the old 
smooth-bore and exclusively muzzle- 
loading days. Of old the small-arm 
was formidable to the besieger at 
the distance of two hundred yards, 
as indicated by the position of his 
second parallel, and his artillery 
was effective at about eight hundred 
yards from the place,—his first bat- 
teries being erected at that distance. 
Now, nine hundred yards for the 
musket, and from three to four 
thousand yards for cannon, may be 
assumed, One doubts, therefore, 
after all, whether the changed wea- 
pons be the cause of the new system, 
or rather of the experiment, or whe- 
ther a mind as penetrating as his* 
who invented the ricochet fire has 
invented a new application of the 
arms so as to give a decided superi- 
ority to the attack over the defence. 
We are aware that it has been 
hinted that the artillery attack is, 
after all, but a sham attack —a 
little noise and smoke to quiet 
impatience on the further side of 
the Rhine, and that now, as in the 
beginning of the siege, famine is the 
real assailant in which the Germans 
trust. But we can hardly believe 
that such approved leaders would 
condescend to such deceit; neither 
can we quite understand the reasons 
which are supposed to recommend 
all this ‘‘ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” to cover a delay of which 
there is no need. We repeat that, 
notwithstanding that the Germans 
seem likely to have things their 
own way, wilful delay is unwarrant- 
able. 

- While we wait for later intelli- 
gence which may peradventure ex- 
plain more clearly the design and 


method of the attack, let us quote, 
as indicative of the feelings en- 
gendered by the siege, a passage 
from the ‘Gaulois,’ a Paris paper, 
and copied in the ‘ Daily News’ 
of the 18th January. In it the 
enemy are called Prussian beg- 
gars, Prussian scoundrels, bandits, 
Vandals, and the right is claimed 
of hating them with a royal hatred, 
And it goes on to say, “You will 
see by the hatred which we shall 
ever bear to you, that we too know 
how to love—our time will come 
some day, be assured. This Jan- 
uary 1 of the year 1871 inaugu- 
rates a terrible era of bloody re- 
venge. Poor philosophers of uni- 
versal peace, you see now the value 
of your grand phrases, and of your 
humanitarian dreams! Vainly you 
imagined that the world was enter- 
ing into a period of everlasting 
peace and progress. Wonderful 
progress, indeed, has 1870 brought 
us! You never calculated on the 
existence of these Huns. We are 
back again now in the midst of all 
the miseries of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The memory 
of to-day will be written on the 
hearts of our children. ‘It was the 
year,’ they will say, ‘when we re- 
ceived no presents, when we did not 
kiss our father, because of the Prus- 
sians. They shall pay for it!’ Let 
us hope that the payment will com- 
mence this very day. But if we 
are still to be vanquished, we will 
leave to our children the memory of 
our wrongs, and the care to avenge 
them.” Such writing gives little 
ground for hoping that the causes 
of war will die out with this war. 
The battles of August and Septem- 
ber might perhaps have been: for- 
gotten or condoned, but the incidents 
of this siege will no doubt rankle 





* Vauban. He found that by slightly elevating a gun, so that its line of fire 
would pass above the enemy’s rampart, he could, with a reduced charge of 
powder, pitch over the parapet a shot which would make several hops after it 
first struck the ground. §o, by making batteries on the prolongations of the 
lines of ramparts, he sent destruction among guns, gunners, and musketeers 


along the inside of the walls. 
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for years, perhaps for generations to 
come. Shut in as the civil popula- 
tion of Paris are, they have nothing 
to do but to brood over their troubles 
—their wrongs, as they think them 
—and to vow vengeance, and record 
harrowing details to keep the feud 
alive in the breasts of their descend- 
ants. This is one reason why to 
besiege Paris was an_ ill-advised 
measure—a reason also why, if siege 
there was to be, it should have been 
prosecuted with vigour, and brought 
to a close as rapidly as possible. If 
this war be, as it probably is, the 
product of the wars waged in the 


beginning of the century, it is 


likely also to be the parent of 
wars for many a year. If a French- 
man may ever see that he has 
opportunity of injuring Prussia, 
he will always think that he has 
the justification. We must hope 
that opportunity will not occur un- 
til time shall have cicatrised these 
wounds, now so agonising, and that 
new interests, new relations,» new 
distributions of power, may fuse the 
elements of nations, and wear out 
the bitter grudge. There is some 
comfort in the reflection that French 
threatenings do not invariably take 
effect. England has in times past 
been told to expect annihilation on 
an early day, and, when the Russians 
objected to the French wintering 
in Moscow, and without great cere- 
mony drove them out, the sense of 
injury among the French, and their 
denunciations of future vengeance, 
were extreme. Yet, except the Cri- 
mean War, which was not a very 
savage war, France has had no fight 
with Russia, She probably will for- 
get Russian, in occupying herself 
with German, injuries. 

And while we are speaking of 
the ‘Daily News,’ let us notice a per- 
plexity of one of its correspondents, 
which may have been, and may be 
still, a perplexity to many beside. 

he correspondent saw iron in any 
quantity arching through the air, 
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hissing, whistling, and falling ‘upon 
Paris” He s of this to, his 
familiars in the camp as “the bom- 
bardment,” but is told that this is 
not a bombardment. If not, then, i 
this isn’t a bombardment, he would 
like very much to know what is, 
Unquestionablyto send a shower of 
bombs into a place must be to bom- 
bard it, in the broad sense of the 
word. But in military phrase there 
is a distinction, which we take to be 
this: When fortifications defend- 
ed by artillery are also attacked by 
artillery, the fight is between bat- 
tery and battery, between soldier 
and soldier; it is a battle and no- 
thing else, although waged by parties 
who are both under cover, In this 
case military men are used to speak 
of “the fire” of the besieger, or 
“the fire” of the place, not of bom- ° 
bardment as proceeding from either 
side. They reserve the word bom- 
bardment for an attack by shells 
made with the sole object of 
destruction, and it generally im- 
plies that an armed force is endea- 
vouring to burn or destroy an un- 
armed population, buildings, or 
shipping. Thus there is an in- 
equality about bombardment, a 
punishment of the feeble and un- 
resisting which makes the term to 
some extent odious. We believe 
this to be the true practical distinc- 
tion, although it will probably not 
be found recorded on any learned 
page; and it is no discredit to the 
lively correspondent of the *‘ Daily 
News’ that he does not understand 
it; far less is it to his discredit that 
he honestly avows his difficulty. 
There are correspondents more mili- 
than Charles XIL, more 
technical than an engineer’s siege 
journal, who, though they may 
not be very accurate as to facts, and 
may be given to writing occasional 
nonsense, would defend their per- 
fect familiarity with military prac- 
tice and s as jealously as they 
would their purse or their dinner. 
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Being in the vein of investigation, 
we venture to give our reading, too, 
of another expression which seems 
to bother a writer here and there. 
It is common to read of “the bat- 
teries” as opposed to “ the forts,” as 
if only the besieger had batteries and 
the forts had none, but replied from 
some mysterious source to the be- 
sieger’s fire. We take it that wher- 
ever cannon are grouped or massed 
together for action, there is a bat- 
tery. Every fort has its batteries 
in convenient places, and in every 
fort that we have seen each battery 
has a name. 

The few days that have elapsed 
since we began to write of the 
doings before Paris have brought 
forth accounts which. give some 
colour to the belief that there is 
no soul in the German field-attack. 
The batteries go on firing, it is 
true, and there is a notice here and 
there of trench-work; but there 
is no evidence at all of the regu- 
lar approaches which would by 
this time have been far advanced 
if they had been undertaken with 
earnestness. It is just such a de- 
monstration as might be made in 
order to quiet an impatient party 
at home. Possibly the distance at 
which the Germans keep may ex- 
plain in some sort Trochu’s unreadi- 
ness to make sorties. He, too, per- 
haps, is playing his game of patience, 
waiting till his enemy may venture 
within rifle-range, or may execute 
some heavy labour which the French, 
without leaving the shelter of their 
guns, may destroy after rushing sud- 
denly out. If this be the real ex- 
position of the game that is going 


on, the French side of it is justified 
rather than the German, and the 
French loss of means and labour is 
decidedly less, supposing always that 
the pressure of famine can be toler- 
ated for a few weeks longer. Ac- 
cording to this view, it is manifest 
also that the Parisians are acting 
foolishly in trying to compel sorties, 
If Trochu can arrange his account 
with the famine for a few weeks 
longer, he is quite warranted in 
reserving his rush upon the Ger- 
mans until he may get them at 
greater advantage, which he must 
do if they should be at length 
driven to work up to the enceinte, 
The daily cost to the Germans of 
thus sitting and looking upon Paris 
must be enormous, which, however, 
is a point for them to consider, as 
they have the initiative in the con- 
test. Their honour is concerned in 
their capturing Paris; but the busi- 
ness of General Trochu is to prevent 
the capture, to parry their thrusts, 
counteract their moves, and destroy 
their works: he is by no means 
bound to march afield, like Hector, 
to fight his enemy on the plain 
when he has the security of his 
walls.* 

The last intelligence which reaches 
us before going to press is of M. 
Gambetta’s speeches at Lille. It is 
plain that he intends. his country 
to drink the cup of sorrow to the 
dregs; while, on the other hand, 
he has no rational hope of success 
to offer, only the old vague promises 
at which the heart sickens. Wiil 
history describe M. Gambetta’s con- 
duct as patriotism? It is much to 
be doubted.—January 24th. _ 





* “Car la défense étant par essence bornée 4 contrarier en tout les progrés de 
Vattaque, il faut que rien ne s’y fasse qui ne tende efficacement 4 ce but. Rien 
n’y doit donc étre abandonné au hasard, ou, ce qui revient au méme, au caprice 
d’agens peu ou point éclairés !’—Bousmard : ‘ Essai Général de Fortification.’ 

“En un mot, si la science de |’attaque n'est autre chose que Vart de se rendre 
militre dune place donnée, dans le moins de temps et avecle moindre perte poss 


ble, celle de la défense devra étre définié art de faire acheter la 
donnée par la plus grande perte possible Vhommes ct de temps.” —Ibid. 
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WAKE, ENGLAND, WAKE! 


Axp thought we that His reign could cease ? 
And thought we that His day was done? 
For that the gentle hand of Peace. 
Had loosed the War-God’s fiery zone ? 


Wake, England, wake! let heart and hand be steady ! 
Still for thy motto take: Ready—Aye ready ! 


A touch !—a flash !—He breaks his chain, 
And starts to new and awful birth, 

To loose Hell’s husbandmen amain, 
And sow in blood the fallow earth. 


This is no time for pride of pelf ; 

This is no time to sleep or save: 
Britain, arise and arm thyself ! 

Peace has no home this side the grave. 


Wake, England, wake! let heart and hand be steady ! 
Still for thy motto take: Ready—Aye ready ! 


Men tell us that our arm is weak; 
Men tell us that our blood is cold ; 

And that our hearts no longer speak 
With the rich trumpet-note of old. 


With threat and taunt, with scoff and sneer, 
They gather round the lion’s den, 
And deem him all too deaf to hear 
The growing tread of arméd men. 2 


Wake, England, wake! let heart and hand be steady! 
Still for thy motto take: Ready—Aye ready! 


Above, around, and east and west, 

The storm-clouds muster swift and dark ; 
Think we the flood of fire to breast, 

Safe in our isle as in the ark ? 


The Prussian is at Paris’ gates— Le 
The Prussian dons the iron crown, 

And marshals all the vassal States 
That at his mailéd foot bow down. 


The Russian crouches for his spring— 
Columbia rails in England’s tongue, 

And waits to pierce, with mortal sting, 
The mighty loins from which she sprung. 


Wake, England, wake! let heart and hand be steady ! 
Still for thy motto take: Ready—Aye ready ! 
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Faint not nor fail, ye sons of those 
Who were the bravest born of men : 

Our nearest friends may be our foes 
Ere Christmas-tide come round again. 


Though praying yet for peace on earth, 
Keep dry your powder while you can, 
Forearmed to meet for home and hearth 


Man’s message of good-will to man. 


Pray we that soon, on every land, 
The reign of all the saints may come ; 
But till its dawning, sword-in-hand 
' Await we that millennium. | 


Wake, England, wake! let heart and hand be steady ! 
Still for thy motto take: Ready—Aye ready |! 


Tue Tempie, Jan. 1871. 


H. C. M. 





POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Noxopy can be surprised to find, 
not even the persons most deeply con- 
cerned, that the confidence of the 

ublic in the present Administration 

as received a serious blow. Even if 
times had continued as smooth upon 
the surface as they were, or seemed 
to be, when Mr. Gladstone made his 
first great bid for power, a like re- 
sult must have been brought about, 
‘ though not perhaps so_ speedily. 
Statesmen who force their way into 
office as the avowed advocates of 
revolutionary measures, greatly de- 
ceive themselves if they imagine 
that, having carried the points to 
which they were pledged, they may 
there stand still. The appetite for 
change among revolutionary consti- 
tuencies “ grows with that it feeds 
on.” The Bill to Disestablish and 
Disendow the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, appealing, as it did, to the 
sectarian prejudices of some and 
the pure republicanism of others, 
was accepted by both sections of 
the extreme Liberal party as a fore- 
taste, and nothing more, of better 
things to come. So also the Irish 


Land Acts falls so far short in its 
immediate effects of what was ex- 
pected from it, that though accom- 
plishing, in point of fact, the greatest 
social revolution of modern times, it 
is yet ridiculed and denounced as a 
delusion and a snare by the very 
men Whom it is designed to benefit, 
A similar spirit already manifests 
itself in regard to Mr. Forster’s Eng- 
lish Education Act. The law as it 
stands declines to recognise religious 
instruction as a necessary element 
in popular education. But because 


it permits such element to be intro- - 


duced at the option of school-man- 
agers, no inconsiderable portion of 
the Liberal are dissatisfied. 
Mr. Gladstone will find himself, or 
we are mistaken, constrained to 
choose ere long between a modifica- 
tion of the law, so as tc make popu- 
lary education purely secular, and 
the loss of the hearty support of the 
National Education League—by no 


means the least influential section of - 


the party which chose him to be its 
leader. And, finally, this same 
question of education for Ireland 
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vhas assumed such an aspect, that 
the Ministers who raised it to serve 
their own purposes do not know 
how to deal with it. Cardinal Cul- 
len will be content with nothing 
less than the incorporation and en- 
dowment of a distinct Roman Cath- 
olic University, with the substitu- 
tion for the national-school system 
which the late Lord Derby estab- 
lished, of a scheme which shall put 
the elementary education of the 
Irish people absolutely in the hands 
of the priests. Now if there be one 
political arrangement to whieh, more 
than all others, Scotch Presbyterians 
and English Dissenters are averse, 
it is that by any means, and in any 
shape, the power of the Romish 
priesthood should, in any portion 
of the empire, be increased. No- 
thing tended more to provoke the 
wrath of these persons against the 
Tory Government than their as- 
sumed negotiations with the Romish 
bishops in Ireland, though these 
came to nothing. Let Mr. Glad- 
stone give way in ever so slight a 
degree to the demands of the same 
bishops as they are now put for- 
ward, and he will drive from him 
at least a good half of the Scotch 
and English constituencies to which, 
while they acted in unison with 
Irish Roman Catholics, he owed his 
accession to office. 

Another difficulty, having its root 
in Ireland, besets him ; and it is the 
more formidable that neither he nor 
anybody else seems to have contem- 
plated its possible occurrence. The 
Irish Roman Catholic laity, without 
changing their faith, begin to ex- 
hibit unmistakable apompotel of 
impatience of priestly domination. 
To what cause this remarkable fact 
may be attributed, if to any in 
particular, it is not easy to say. 
Doubtless many causes have contri- 
buted to produce the result. For 
example, the national schools, not- 
withstanding the undue hold over 
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them which the Romish hierarchy 
contrived of late years to establish, 
certainly did their part in this work. 
A reading people becomes, by degrees, 
an inquiring people; and though 
they may not always, in their search 
after knowledge, commit themselves 
to safe guides, they seldom fail to 
discover on what points their old 
instructors—especially if these hap- 
pen to be, as the Romish priests 
notoriously are, opposed to such 
inquiries—misled them. Neither, 
we suspect, now that the excite- 
ment of the struggle is over, have 
the priesthood done much to con- 
firm their hold upon the people by 
the part which they played in over- 
throwing the Established Church. 
The people begin to discover that 
the question at issue was never their 
question at all. Their clergy, while. 
yet it was in the distance, persuaded’ 
them to the contrary ; and believing - 
that rent-charges, ceasing to be pai 
to the parson, would go into 

own pockets, the people marched 
to the hustings under the priest’s 
leadership, and voted as he de-- 
sired. But now the measure is car- 
ried, and they receive from it no 
advantages whatever; while the 
dues and fees to the priest, from 
which, they expected to be ex- 
empt, “are claimed under the old 
sanction of spiritual terrorism with 
as much tenacity as ever. Now 
the Irish are a remarkably shrewd 
people, especially where their - 
sonal interests are concerned. They 
see that the priests deceived them. 
The poor parson, whom they hel 

to rob under the delusive idea 
what was taken from him would 

to themselves, was, in all the, 

tions of social life, their best friend. 
And they were positively angry—in 
remote country districts especially 
—with their own clergy, for having 
beguiled them into driving him 
away. Moreover the priests them- 
selves are by no means satisfied with 
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the issues of the move. They did 
count on gaining what the Church 
lost, in spite of the protestations to 
the contrary of their lay advocates 
and bishops; and as they already 
begin to clamour for the restitution, 
as they call it, of the old cathedrals 
and parish churches, so it is quite 
upon the cards that they may 
aspire even yet to be recognised as 
the established or dominant clergy 
in the land. Thus Mr. Gladstone is 
exposed to fresh solicitations from 
that particular body through whom 
it is his policy to govern Ireland. 
If he turn a deaf ear to their de- 
mands, the priests will throw him 
over. If he yield to them, a spirit 
will be evoked among the people 
which may prove too strong both 
for him and his allies. 

Again, a very remarkable change 
has passed, or is passing, over 
public opinion in Protestant Ire- 
land. The English connection, to 
maintain which Irish Protestants 


were ready, ten years ago, to shed 
their blood, has lost all value in 


-their eyes. We are not prepared 
to say that the upper stratum of 
-Churchmen, the nobles and great 
‘landed proprietors of Ireland, are 
at this moment, or are likely to 
become, ferocious repealers.. More 
British than Irish, living a larger 
portion of their time in England 
than in Ireiand, they still retain a 
prejudice in favour of the Union, 
‘though it is certainly not what it 
once was. But the bulk of the 
middle classes, especially the Pres- 
byterians and Orangemen of the 
-north, are passing over one after 
-another, and by shoals, into the 
camp of the Nationalist party. They 
argue thus: ‘“ What do we gain from 
‘the connection ? The English Par- 
liament has violated the conditions 
.on which our fathers agreed to 
surrender their rights of  self- 
‘government. The English Parlia- 
ment has passed laws, making them 
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special to Ireland, which bring us. 
near to Communism, and must, 
when pushed to their legitimate 
issues, land us there. Romani 
to restrain which, and keep éits 
slaves from chronic rebellion, our 
ancestors gave up their homes. in 
England and Scotland and settled 
in Ireland, is by the English Parlia- 
ment pampered. and petted; and, in 
the persons of its hierarchy, raised 
to be our master. Could we be 
worse off than we are if the legis- 
lative union were dissolved? Is it 
not, on the contrary, more than 
probable that we should be better 
off? Consider how, for lack of 
capital and enterprise, our trade 
languishes: how mischievously the 
curse of absenteeism operates up- 
on society in all its ramifications ; 
how strong the tendency of recent 
legislation is to increase this evil; 
how surely and how soon the restora- 
tion of a domestic Parliament would 
stop it. Can anybody doubt that 
one of the first measures passed by 
an Irish Parliament would be one 
compelling the owners of large 
estates to sell or reside upon their 
property? Can anybody doubt 
that the immediate consequence 
of such residence would be a strong 
stimulus to industry, and the ap- 
plication of capital to improvements 
in manufactures as well as in agricul- 
ture? Don’t talk to us at this time 
of day about the inevitable ascend- 
ancy of Romanism in a domestic 
Parliament, much less of a course of 
legislation having for its object the 
extinction of free thought on reli- 
gious subjects. These things we 
might have apprehended a hundred 
ee ago; but our laity, even in the 
umblest stations, are no-longer the 
slaves of the priests. Remember 
what was done a year ago in Tip- 
perary. Take note of the issues 
of the recent contest in Meath. 
Can you discover in one or other of 
these events any signs of the danger 
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to conscience with which you 
threaten ps? You may affect to think 
lightly of O’Donovan Rossa’s return 
for Tipperary, attributing the cir- 
cumstance to the peculiarities of the 
case. Tipperary is the very heart 
and focus of Ribbonism in Ireland, 
and the people seized the opportunity 
of showing how entirely they sym- 
pathiséd with the leaders in the 
Fenian movement. It was this feel- 
ing, and no settled determination to 
act for themselves, which induced 
the electors of Tipperary to choose 
for their representative a captive in 
his cell. Perhaps so, but can the 
same be said of the Meath election ? 
No. Excitement, true or false, had 
nothing to, say in guiding that issue. 
There we have sure manifestation 
of such a change of public opinion 
in Roman Catholic Ireland as it 
had never entered the mind of man 
to calculate upon; ang about the 
steady progress of which, over an 
area continually widening, there can 
be no doubt. Mr. Plunkett was the 
representative man among conscien- 
tious and well-born Roman Catholic 
laymen. Put forward by Cardinal 
Cullen, taken up by the priests, 
recommended from every altar to 


the support of the people, he is by, 


the people rejected, and a stranger 
from another county called in at a 
few days’ notice; and, most remark- 
able of all, a Presbyterian by reli- 
gion is elected by a majority of well- 
nigh two to one. If this feather 
thrown up does not show in what 
direction the wind is setting, there 
is no truth in auguries. We go in, 
therefore, for a native, Parliament, 
because the mass of the people desire 
it; and we are strengthened in the 
determination by hook or by crook 


- to get what the people desire, be- 


cause the priests take the other side 
in the controversy.” 

It seems then to us that Ireland, 
which did so much to bring Mr. 
Gladstone into power, is very likely 


to go as far as any other ion 
of the kingdom to make his con- 
tinued tenure of office irksome, if 
not impossible. Not that he sits 
upon a bed of roses, in conference 
with all his nominal supporters 
elsewhere. The more thoughtful’ 
and influential of the Radicals of 
England and Scotland believe that 
they have great reason to com> 
plain of him. Why, in the readjust- 
ment of the Cabinet, rendered neces- 
sary by Mr. Bright’s resignation, did 
he carefully shut the door of high 
office in their faces? Why, too, did 
Mr. Bright resign? There are those 
understood to be deep in his confi- 
dence who decline to attribute the 
incident entirely to broken health. 
Ill Mr. Bright has been, and still is, 
though he is fast recovering. In- 
deed the state of his health, while 
it required him to seek repose, has 
never been such as absolutely to 
prevent his taking an interest in 
public affairs. He might not attend 
—we know that he did not attend— 
the very few meetings of the Cabinet 
which took place during the recess. 
But he was not kept in ignorance of 
the matters under discussion; for 
‘the intercourse by letter between him 
and Mr. Gladstone has, we are told, 
been frequent, and of late more than 
frequent. Something else, then, than 
physical inability to support his col- 
1 es in the House, and co-operate 
with them in Council, must have led 
to his severance from the Government. 
What that something is we shall pro- 
bably find out soon after Parliament 
assembles. Meanwhile it is certain 
that the section of the Liberal party 
which follows his lead is out of 
humour; that they look upon Mr. 
Bright’s retirement as a great mis- 
fortune to the public, and on the 
refusal of Mr. Gladstone to replace 
him with Mr. Stansfeld, or Mr. Mun- 
della, or some other prominent mem- 
ber of their body, as a slight and 
a wrong done to their party. It is 
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probable, therefore, that if embar- 
rassments arise, as they are pretty 
sure to do, in the course of the ses- 
sion, the sturdy phalanx which occu- 
pies the front benches below the 

ay will not prove the compliant 
friends whom Mr. Gladstone has 
heretofore found them; and that for 
such services as they render they will 
expect a higher price than, out of 
compliment to Mr. Bright, they were 
accustomed to exact six months ago. 
Whether Mr. Gladstone is prepared 
to pay that price remains to be seen. 
Whether, paying or refusing to pay 
it, he will be able to hold his course, 
time alone can determine. All that 
we know for certain is, that he is at 
this moment steering between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

But we are not yet done with 
Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties — with 
the difficulties which, apart from 
incidental and unlooked-for misfor- 
tunes, it was obvious from the first 
that he would be confronted with, 
as soon as the work of social revolu- 
tion which he had cut out for him- 
self should be completed. The 
mode in which his great measures 
were brought forward, the strong 
language made use of in press- 
ing them upon public attention, 
the encouragement given to agi- 
tation, and even to outrage, as 
a means of averting defeat and 
securing victory—these things have 
not been without their influence 
on public opinion both in Ireland 
and in England. Mr. Butt’s ad- 
dress to the “patriots” set free 
from prison, yet exiled from their 
native land, expresses not his own 
views, but the views of the en- 
tire population. The part played 
by Fenianism in obtaining for Ire- 
land. whatever advantages recent 
legislation may have given her, Mr. 
Butt, in his address to the exiles, 
has clearly set forth. Nor is this 
done in a commonplace declamatory 


sort of way. The ipsissima verba 
of the great. statesman are quoted, 
crediting to Fenianism, and the out- 
rages attendant on it, all the merit 
of bringing the people and Parlia- 
ment of England to reflect upon the 
wrongs done by them in times past 
to trodden-down Ireland, and to ini- 
tiate a course of policy which shall 
redress these wrongs. There is 
little doubt that Mr. Butt’s speech 
wil! bring forth fruit abundantly 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The national press at home will not 


allow its many readers to forget 
the advice which the address covers. 
The high-minded exiles will go about 
from platform to platform in the 
land of their adoption, aggravating 
the hatred, which is already keen 
enough in the Fenian brotherhood, 
towards England. Thus, all Mr. 
Gladstone’s efforts to conciliate the 
Irish, and yinspire them with con- 
fidence in himself, operate in an ex- 
actly contrary direction. He makes 
no friends among the masses, to 
gratify whom he passed laws that 
are unjust. He makes enemies of 
the upper and middle classes by 
outraging every sense of right among 
them. The concord and unity of 
which he spoke as waiting upon 
his policy is as far distant as ever. 
Take an example or two of the 
working of that blessed law, which 
was to smooth down all differences 
between landlord and tenant. A gen- 
tleman lets, on yearly tenure, a house 
and four acres of land, for which 
the rent exacted is forty pounds 
a-year. By-and-by the landlord 
wishes himself to occupy the house, 
and gives his tenant due notice. 
There is no pretence of foul psy on 
either side; but forthwith the ten- 


ant brings an action against the land- - 


lord, and having paid him exactly 
£160 for four years’ occupancy, 
claims to be compensated for dis- 
turbance with £270, and carries his 
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point.* A harmless process-server 
delivers the documents which are 
intrusted to him, and goes his way. 
He is shot dead on the road, and no- 
body can or will come forward to 
say by whom the murder was com- 
mitted, These are not solitary in- 
stances, be it observed. Deeds like 
these are of constant occurrence, and 
in all parts of the country. Indeed 
to such a height has the evil risen, 
that the Lord-Lieutenant is driven 
at last to meet it with threats. Now, 
if Mr. Gladstone’s representative be 
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compelled to use threatening lan- 
guage after two years’ experience of 
the policy which was to insure the 
loyalty and internal peace of the 
sister isle, what can the prospects be 
of the Minister himself, about to 
face a Parliament discontented with 
many things, and not least so with 
the condition to which Ireland is 
reduced ? 

Again, the state of feeling among 
English and Scotch Liberals, as it 
has shown itself in various ways, is 
not, to say the least, reassuring 








* The following, which we extract from the ‘Standard’ of the 11th of 
January last, gives a ludicrous but correct account of the working of the 
Land Law :— ‘ 

“Tf the cases under the Land Act increase in number and difficulty in pro- 
portion with those which have already, for the short time it has been in fo 
come before the Chairmen of Counties in Ireland, there will soon be a yn 
for the increase of the number of those judicial officers. Out of the many that 
have come before these tribunals, only one case has been decided, the chair- 
men in all the others finding some knotty point which obliged them to sus- 
pend their judgment. Even this case was settled by a sort of compromise. It 
was tried at Ballymena Land Sessions. The plaintiff, a Mrs. Moore, sought 
to recover £700 (which her counsel reduced in his statement to £500) from her 
landlord, Mr.G. T. Macartney, of Lissanoure Castle, under the third and fourth 
sections of the Act, for disturbance (four years’ rent) and improvements to her 
house and farm while in the occupation of her husband, from 1852 to 1867, 
and since his death in 1867 by herself, as his successor in the premises. When 
the cause had proceeded for some time, after a conference, it was agreed that 
judgment should be given in favour of the claimant for £350, and that the 
rent which was due by her should be forgiven. His worship pronounced 
judgment accordingly. 

“In another case—that of ‘Garrihy 0. Molony ’—still pending at the County 
Clare Court, before Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Q.C., Garrihy, a tenant, sublet to 
Molony a house and sixty perches, the agreement being that Molony was to 
give him two days’ labour a-week as payment, and in ease the weather pre- 
vented labour, two shillings in money. Garrihy served a notice to quit, but 
Molony clings to the sixty perches, or must get for surrendering them £96 
It is alleged that he, upon this patch, ‘improved the dwelling, cleared, ré- 
claimed, drained, and subsoiled.’ As the Chairman expressed a general opin: 
ion in favour of the claim, it will possibly be granted, and Molony put in 
possession of a little fortune through being pat. out of possession of a few 
perches of land. Another Clare case shows that. the landlord is not excluded 
altogether from the privileges of the statute. Captain Stacpoole seeks power 
to evict a tenant without any compensation, on the ground that he is a ‘non- 
improving’ holder, having ‘neither value nor stock ; and if the Chairman 
sanctions the application, there will be a precedent for evicting hundreds of 
tenants without a farthing. Mr. Coffey, Q.C., had before him, at Magherafelt; 
on Saturday, the claim of a tenant for £166. 17s. 6d., who held seven acres 
a rood, and paid £9. 10s., a-year. This sam of £166 was compensation for 
disturbance solely. The Chairman remarked, ‘You wish the whole of the’ 
fee-simple of the estate at 20 years’ purchase.’ On being argued with on the 
policy of the Act, the Chairman once more remarked, ‘ Your claim amounts 
to this certainly—you want the fee-simple of the estate.’ The tenant’s counsel 
still pressing his client’s legal right, the puzzled judge continued, ‘ According 
to your arrangement, I am to hand it over to you. It is no use to say that 
the policy of this Act is to take and improve a man out of his estate—to have 
a tenant coming at the expiration of a term, and saying, You have no claim 
on this estate ; I will keep it.’ The matter stands over.” - 
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Never, surely, did a man in Mr. 
Gladstone’s high place so often and 
80 grievously commit himself by the 
misuse of his pen. His letter to Mr. 
Dease, on the subject of the Pope’s 
loss of temporal sovereignty, is at 
once the most ill-judged and unfor- 
tunate of productions. What busi- 
ness had he to notice the impertinent 
appeal from Stradbally at all? The 
Pope, regarded as a- temporal sove- 
reign, had his proper place in the 
political relations of Europe. Fifty 
years ago England might, perhaps, 
have objected to any interference 
with that place, because recent 
treaties had established for him, not 
less than for other restored sovereign- 
ties, the rights from which conquest 
had ejected him. Possibly there 
imay still be among English states- 
men those who look with little 
favour upon objects. gained by 
violence and the breach‘of treaties, 
even if in the end they hold out 
some prospects of good to mankind. 
But for the Minister of a Protestant 
Queen, the administrator of the 
affairs of a Protestant enipire, to 
assure a Roman Catholic member of 
Parliament that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment consider all that relates to 
the adequate support of the dignity 
of the Pope, and to his personal 
freedom in the discharge of his 
spiritual functions, to be legitimate 
matter for their notice, is going 
very far beyond what public opinion 
will tolerate. What are the due 
discharge of his spiritual functions 
vo Pope to the Protestant people 
this country? What right has a 
pen rm statesman, speaking for 
e Government of a Protestant 
Queen, to assume any responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Pope’s 
independence, regarded as a Supreme 
Pontiff? A Supreme Pontiff is either 
the visible head of the Church upon 
earth, or he is nothing. Does Mr. 
Gladstone so regard the Pope, as to 
justify his writing officially about 
im thus? Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
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friends more than insinuate that_ he 
has been admitted into the commun- 
ion of the Church of Rome—though 
secretly, “for fear of the people.” 
We believe nothing of the sort; yet 
surely language such as this, em- 
ployed on an occasion so little urgent, 
cannot but go some way to gai 
credence for the scandal. Be this, 
however, as it may, we are not sur- 
prised to find that other bodies be- 
sides the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland should be 
up in arms against so extraordin 

a procedure. We shall be very ane: | 


‘astonished if Mr. Gladstone fail to 


hear more of the matter when Parlia- 
ment meets. 

Again, Mr. Gladstone’s friends are 
quite mistaken if they suppose that 
his hold upon the lower stratum of 
the Liberal party—upon the gentle- 
men who get up processions and 
tear down railings when refused 
admittance to the parks—is at all 
what it was two years ago. The 
promotion of Mr. Beales, politic as it 
seemed to be, cuts two ways. There 
is proof enough in the act that 
the Government recognises and 
values the support which it received 
in the hour of need from that re- 
spectable gentleman and his adher- 
ents. It gives all the sanction, like- 
wise, which could be expected from 
constituted authority, to breaches of 
the peace, provided they go to in- 
sure the success of a Liberal mea- 
sure; and it shuts the mouth of a 
demagogue at a time when his 
speech might have been inconveni- 
ent. But in the lower stratum of 
the Liberal party there is at least as 
much of self-seeking—of personal 
jealousy between man and man—as in 
any other order of society among us. 
We doubt whether Professor Beasley, 
or Mr. Harrison, or Mr. Odger, or Mr. 
Applegarth, is at all drawn closer to 
Mr. Gladstone and the Government 
out of gratitude for Mr. Beales’s pro- 
motion. Probably each of these 
distinguished individuals is of opin- 
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ion that he has done as much for 
the Liberal cause as the newly-made 
county-court judge, and it is just 

ossible that they may all prove 
reas less pliant, should some 
emergency arise, than could be 
wished. Indeed they are already 
showing signs of impatience on a 
matter which, for other reasons than 
any assigned by them, occasions 
both anxiety and grief to better and 
wiser men than they will ever be. 
The proceedings at the great meet- 
ing in St. James’s Hall are ominous 
of a break-up in the Liberal party, 
and therefore full of danger to its 
chief, It may be, it probably is, the 
fact, that Messrs. Beesley, Harrison, 
& Co., take a far deeper interest in 
thesuccess of the French Republic 
than in the risk to which France 
is exposed of dismemberment. But 
there is no mistaking the object of 
their resolution, which, though op- 
posed, was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority: ‘‘That this meeting 
condemns and resents the conduct of 
Mr. Gladstone; firstly, for his per- 
sistent refusal to accord full official 
recognition of the existing Govern- 
ment of France; and, secondly, for 
compromising the honour and safety 
of the country by the vacillation 
and feebleness of his foreign policy,” 

Again, recent proceedings in the 
borough for which Mr. Gladstone 
sits fling dark shadows before him. 
The constituency which, only two 
years ago, opened its arms to the 
rejected of Oxford and of South 
Lancashire, repents of what it did, 
and petitions its member, Prime 
Minister though he be, to resign the 
trust which he has abused. There 
is no record, as far as our knowledge 
extends, of any such procedure in 
times past, or anything approaching 
to it, in this country. For it is ab- 
surd to argue, as the ministerial 
newspapers do, that the Greenwich 
memorial is a Tory stratagem. It 
took its rise in feelings quite apart 
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from any which have their roots 
in mere party differences. Green- 
wich is suffering from the effects of 
Government measures, be these in 
themselves wise or un to an 
extent of which only they who live 
within the limits of the borough can 
form an adequate conception. The 
abrupt and ill-timed closing of 
Woolwich dockyard completed the 
distress which the suppression of 
the Royal Hospital and of the dock- 
yard in Deptford had begun, and 
left in the minds of the voters a 
bitterness to which they were glad 
to give utterance in the memorial, by 
whomsoever suggested. 

If the preceding statements be 
correct—and we know of no reason 
why their correctness should be 
questioned—enough, as it appears 
to us, has been said in justification 
of the sentence, that had the times 
been as smooth upon the surface 
now as they seemed to be when 
Mr. Gladstone made his great bid 
for power, the decline of his popu- 
larity, and of that of the Government 
over which he presides, would still 
have. been, by this time, inevitable. 
But other causes of dissatisfaction 
are rife than the apprehension 
among the more eager of his original 
sup that the tide of change 
has reached the full. The economies 
of the Government, from whatever 
side we view them, give little sa- 
tisfaction to any one. Clerks are 
sent adrift from public offices on 
the ground that their services are 
not needed, and mortal enemies are 
made of them and of their friends, 
without diminishing, in any percep- 
tible degree, the public expenditure. 
For every clerk so dismissed is 
dismissed with a pension; or else, 
being put upon what is called the 
supernumerary list, he continues to 
draw his salary at the same rate as 
before, and will go on drawing it 
till he can be remeetbil into the 
office. Not so in other and more 








modest directions. At a moment, 
the most unfortunate that could 
have been chosen, dockyards were 
suddenly closed, and the officers and 
workmen sent about their business ; 
the former with their half-pay, the 
latter to starve. In every arsenal 
work was simultaneously suspended 
in order that, to the utmost attain- 
able degree, artisans and labourers 
might be weeded out; while stores 
of all descriptions—timber, cordage, 
anchors, iron, &c.—were sold at a 
tenth of what they originally cost, 
the amount being credited to the 
public as so much clear gain. The 
results were, that Mr. Lowe was able 
to bring back the property-tax to its 
first figure, fourpence in. the pound ; 
and that far and near, throughout our 
seaports and in the capital, a cry 
arose that families were starving. 
Meanwhile troubles accumulate 
on the Continent, more alarming by 
far than any with which the present 
generation had a previous oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. 
France and Prussia, after scowling 
_on each other for years, formed 
or created a ground of quarrel. It 
seems incredible that the British 
Government should have failed to 
anticipate the results in which this 
jealousy of races must sooner or 
later issue. Yet the British Govern- 
ment recognised no such possible 
contingency, or at all events acted 
as if no such recognition could be 
accepted. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of statesmanship was such an 
exhibition of imbecility made as in 
Lord Granville’s natve announce- 
ment to the House of Lords, that 
there was war on the Continent. 
He had recently succeeded to Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office; 
and, according to his own showing, 
had received from Mr. Hammond, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, an assurance that, so far as 
foreign affairs were concerned, there 
was not a cloud on the. political 
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horizon. This occurred one day in 
last July, on the occasion of his first 
visit to his new office. But behold, 
ere four-and-twenty hours were 
passed, and before he had time to 
congratulate himself and his friends 
on the pleasant prospects in their: 
future, the clouds gather and a 
tempest bursts with incredible f 

over the fairest provinces of Europe! 
And Lord Granville is simple enough 
to hurry down to the House of Lords 
and announce that he and his Under- 
Secretary, and all the rest of the Ad: 
ministration, are taken by surprise, 
Can such an excuse for lack of fore- 
thought and prevision be accepted? 
Is it to be endured that a rich 
country like this, which has its 
ministers at every court, and its eon- 
sular agents supposed to have their 
eyes open at all the great marts of 
foreign industry, shall not be warn- 
ed of coming events so stupendous 
as have marked the progress of the 
last six months? Frankly, we do 
not believe in the utter ignorance 
that was pretended. Enough had 
been shown in the Luxembourg con- 
troversy of the spirit which animated 
both France and Prussia, to put 
statesmen gifted with ordinary pru- 
dence upon their guard.. And one 
such statesman the Cabinet was sup- 
posed to boast of, while yet Lord 
Clarendon lived—a man trained to 
his craft by long residence abroad, 
and a familiar acquaintance with 
the political views of foreign Govern- 
ments. Whether Lord Clarendon 
warned his colleagues of the danger 
that threatened the peace of Europe, 
and urged them to postpone their 
economic hobbies till England 
should be in a position to make her 
influence felt abroad, we have no 
means of judging. It seems more 
than probable that he did, though 
doubtless with that diffidence, that 
disinclination to hold his own. in 
dispute, which was the weak point 
in his character. Be this as it may, 
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we all know how the occasion was 
dealt with. Either the Cabinet re- 
fused to recognise the approach of 
danger, or they counted on being 
able by moral suasion to avert” it 
again, as it had been averted before. 
While the rest of Europe was 
arming, they hastened to disarm. 
Trained soldiers were discharged ; 
ships of war were put out of com- 
mission ; magazines were emptied ; 
arsenals silenced. Not since just 
before the outbreak of’ the first 
French Revolution was England so 
powerless as in last July, and the 
consequences are upon us. 

We have spoken elsewhere about 
the origin of the Franco-German war, 
throwing the chief blame—where we 
still believe it ought to rest—upon 
the French nation. Their wounded 
vanity would not endure that Prus- 
sia should exercise greater influence 
in Europe than themselves, and 
they seized the opportunity which 
the candidature of a German prince 
for the Spanish throne afforded, to 
measure swords with their military 
rivals. It is the fashion now to 
say, that not the nation but ‘the 
Emperor sought the war. This is 
a false representation of the case. 
Probably, had the Emperor shown 
too ready a disposition to accept 
the withdrawal of the candidate ‘as 
closing the controversy, he might 
have damaged himself in public 
opinion. And such damage to him- 
self, cireumstanced as he then was, 
would have been fatal, sooner or 
later, to his dynasty. But no as- 
sertion can be less correct than that 
he dragged the nation into war for 
dynastic purposes. It is true that 
he gave his voice for war in opposi- 
tion to the majority of his Cabinet, 
—but what then ? 'Hé could not 
help himself. The people were in a 
stite of mind which a telegram, im- 

éctly deciphered, as subsequent- 
Y proved to be the case, lashed into 
frenzy ; and the sole choice left to the 


Emperor was, to direct the tide by 
going with it, or to be swept away 
by it. Had England been ep 
at that moment to say that ‘she 
could not permit the war—had she 
been able to show that her sword 
was of weight enough to turn the 
seale against whichever Power fired 
the first shot—we no more doubt 
than we doubt our own existence 
that not a shot would have been 
fired. Prussia did not desire war, 
though well prepared to accept it. 
Napoleon needed only some fair 
excuse to hold back from it; be- 
cause, both from policy and from na- 
tural temperament, Napoleon IIT. 
hates war. But England had no 
sword to fling into either scale. 
The Government knew this, and, 
venturing upon nothing beyond a 
remonstrance, they proclaimed their 
own neutrality, and left two nations 
—sowards both of whom they pro- 
fessed the most friendly sentiments 
—to rush at each other’s throats 
and fight it out. 

It has been our misfortune for 
many years’ back—indeed ever since 
the Manchester school got into the 
ascendant—to have pressed upon 
us, in newspapers, in pamphle 
and speeches, both on stump an 
in the House of Commons, that‘ the 
first duty of ‘the Government is to 
avoid mixing up England in the 
affaits of others countries—in other 
words, that: it is both prudent and 
praiseworthy to abstain from trying 
to exercise any influence beyond the 
four seas, except stich ‘as may induce 
foreign-nations ‘to receive our cotton 
goods, and to give us in exchange their 
silks and wines and corn on fair termis: 
The old doctrine of the balance “of 
power in E is quite gone out 
of date, and in its room we are 
to accept it as a political axioth, 
all nations, and especially an insular 
nation like England, best constilt 
their own honour and safety if 
decline to interfere in the quarrels 
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of other nations, as goon as _ these 
pass out of the sphere of peaceful 
arbitration. A little passing incon- 
venience may from time to time be 
occasioned by rigid adherence to this 
principle. But the principle, as_ it 
is a sound one, so in time it will be 
recognised all over the world, and the 
policies of nations become, for the pro- 
motion of the arts of peace, a sort of 
federal policy ; in matters which are 
not peaceable, one of strict isolation. 
For the world has. learned much 
since the days of our grandfathers. 
Material wealth, substantial com- 
forts, these are the great objects for 
which nations as well as individuals 
now live; and the nation which 
keeps this great truth most con- 
stantly in view, must. in the end 
take the lead of all other nations, 
This view of things culminated, we 
believe, about the period of the first 
International Exhibition. Ways 
were ended then, the reign of peace 
had set in, and the best thing Eng- 
land could do was to disband her 
armies, lay up her fleet in ordinary, 
and try to become the workshop of 
the world. 

It would be to repeat a tale thrice 
told were we to show how, year 
after year, subsequently to this 
closing of the temple of Janus, events 
more and more falsified ;the anticipa- 
tions of our.,philosophical; instruc- 
tors. Human. nature seemed . to 
take part against them... Nations, 
like individuals, continued to be 
moved by more than .4 regard to 
materiai advantages, and, persisted 
in acting one towards another as 
ambition, national jealousies, and 
rivalries might suggest. How long 
was it after 1852 before peaceful 
England found herself involved in 
war with Russia? What has been 
going on in Italy since that date ? 

wen the great western Republic, 
having nobody else to contend against, 
battled with herself ; while, at the 
same time, she so interfered in the 


internal affairs of Mexico as to 
deprive that unhappy country of 
her last hope of getting a Govern- 
ment strong enough to substitute 
for anarchy the reign of law. And 
when we turn our eyes elsewhere, 
what is the spectacle that meets 
them ?, In Spain, revolution. In 
France, whether Republic or Im- 
perial, a determination to give the 
law to all her neighbours, mixed up 
with an irrepressible yearning for 
territorial aggrandisement. In Ger- 
many we see an ambition, laudable 
perhaps in principle, but in _ its 
development overriding all consid- 
erations of justice and equity—that 
nations cognate, yet weak because 
they stand apart, should become 
one. The events to which this 
ambition led are fresh in our 
memories, if indeed they can as yet 


be said to have summed themselves: 


up. For successful war is a mighty 
instrument to change the dispositions 
both of peoples and their rulers, 
And the German tongue is spoken 
elsewhere beyond the geographical 
limits of Germany than in Alsace 
and part of Lorraine. Meanwhile 
Russia is gathering up her strength, 
and more than repairing the damage 
that she took at the hands of Eng- 
land and France sixteen years ago. 
Austria, too, weakened as she is, 
still puts herself in. an attitude of 
defence ; and all the smaller states— 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland— 
are bristling with bayonets. Now, 
these results did not come about in 
a day. Continental Europe has 
been a huge camp for not far short 
of twenty years, without, as it would 
seem, giving an hour’s serious un- 
easiness to the Liberal Governments 
which have in this country succeed- 
ed one another. Only during the 
brief reigns of the Tories—first 
in 1859, next in 1867—was any- 
thing done to keep us abreast 
of the warlike preparations going 
on elsewhere; and invariably on 
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the return of their rivals to 
Downing Street, the work which 
the Tories had begun was interrupt- 

and, as far as it was possible, an- 
nulled. But if they kept down the 
fighting powers of the nation, the 
Liberals found ample employment 
in remodelling the machinery by 
which both navy and army used 
te be directed. How mischievous 
this policy of change has been in 
the case of the navy, we took occa- 
sion so long back as June of last 
year to show. In the article for that 
month, entitled “The Admiralty,” 
the writer, Admiral Martin, whom 
we need ‘not now hesitate to name, 
proves to demonstration that the old 


Board of Admiralty, though not per- 


fect (what human institution is ?), 
was a thousand-fold better suited 
than the new for the wise administra- 
tion of that branch of the public 
service over which it was set, ‘In 


such a department as the Admi-_ 


ralty’’ (we quote from the paper in 
question) ‘‘ there must be distinct 
branches, which ought to work with 
a mutual and earnest desire to as- 
sist each other in a common purpose, 
and for a common -credit. These 
ends were attained by the branches 
being severally allotted to differ- 
ent members of the Board, who, 
collectively in couneil, determined 
on all matters tending to change 
any established principle of the ser- 
vice as well as on all measures of 
importance. ‘Boards,’. as these 
meetings .were called, were held 
daily, or very frequently during 
each week; and their decisions, 
which were at once minuted, were 
paramount in every branch. The 
branches being superintended each 
by a member of the Board, mea- 
sures were systematically under- 
taken, unexpected hindrances were 
encountered, and unexpected facili- 
ties were improved by a correspond- 
ing adjustment of work. Each 
superintendent of a branch being 


a party to the decisions, an indivi- 
dual character was as certainly im- 
parted to the results as if they had 
issued from one person only. But 
setting aside theory, undoubtedly 
this system, approved by such Min- 
isters as Sir James Graham, Sir 
Francis Baring, Lord Halifax, and 
the Duke of Somerset, after each 
had enjoyed many years’ experience 
of Admiralty business, is likely not 
only to possess merit, but merit of 
the highest order.” 

Whatever merit might attach to 
the system, it received no recogni- 
tion from Mr. Childers. Bringing 
to a great department of State the 
views of a trader, he no sooner 
found himself in power than he 
proceeded to revolutionise the entire 
office. ‘The Board meetings have 
been discontinued in any proper 
sense, and most important measures 
have been acted upon by some 
Lords, of which other Lords have 
known nothing.” ‘The notorious 
result of the altered organisation of 
the Admiralty is an absence of any 
common principle of professional 
policy, a want of concert among the 
branches, conflicting regulations, 
and ill-advised orders. In short, it 
is admitted by those who are com- 
petent to judge of the manner in. 
which Admiralty business is con- 
ducted, that the changes in the con- 
stitution of the department would 
have subverted its administrative 
powers ; even had the branches been 
under the guidance of the most 
discreet and.the wisest men. The 
chaos into which the Admiralty is 
plunged, shows that the Lords are 
unequal to their work.” 

That this sentence, pronounced 
upon the Admiralty as. now consti- 
tuted, by one whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the service gives 
enormous weight to his opinions, 
is not too severe, there needs but a 
glance into recent proceedings to 
demonstrate. The office, in, Mr. 
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Childers’s hands, has become disor- 
ganised.* It is discourteous to all 
who have business of any kind to 
transact with it. “Its harsh treat- 
ment of civilians, its want of sym- 
pathy for the active service, and the 
disdainful extinction of the naval 
element at the Board, have destroyed 
feelings the loss of which is deplor- 
able.” One ‘would really think, 
while reading these details, that 
it was the War Office, not the 
office in Whitehall, of which the 
portrait is presented. For thus the 
story continues to run: “The dan- 
"tgp theory, that the navy should 

ruled absolutely by a Minister, 
in the sense that his professional 
advisers shall be released from re- 
sponsibility, is avowedly brought 
into practice at the Admiralty. [If 
the naval advisers of the Minis- 
ter are to be absolved from direct 
official responsibility to Parliament, 
a great national danger is incurred.” 
_Again, after pointing out how idle 
it would be to rest, as Mr. Childers 
is disposed to do, upon private 
yards, for the construction and main- 
tenance of the fleet, the writer goes 
on to say :— 

“A very objectionable change has 
just been made in the dockyard 
administration, by abolishing the 
storekeepers, and transferring their 
departments, as well as that of the 
engineers, to the master shipwright. 
This will increase a previously-ex- 
isting evil ; for the master shipwright 
has been so much confined to his 
office that he could not sufficiently 
supervise the building and equipping 
of ships. It is, moreover, fatal to 
the important principle (so essential 
for any effectual control of ex- 
penditure), that the person issu- 
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ing stores ought not to be he 
who expends them.” Surely Mr. 
Childers must have taken counsel 
with Lord Northbrooke before’ ar- 
riving at this curious conclusion, 
In the Committee on Army Admin- 
istration, over which the noble Lord 
presided, and of which the members 
were two civilians—one, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury ; the other, Mr. Anderson, 
of the Audit Department in the 
Exchequer—the idea of exercising 
any check upon expenditure, other 
than the party expending might 
establish for himself, is held up to 
ridicule. Verily we have fallen into 
strange hands at both the great 
sources of national expenditure. 
No wonder that the estimates con- 
tinued to go up in spite of 4 
perpetual chorus of economies. It 
will be well if to this be not added, 
when the hour of trial comes, 4 
display of inefficiency which shall 
prove fatal to our very existence. 
Against that catastrophe, so far 
as the navy is concerned, we have, 
thank God, to oppose the indomit- 
able courage of British seamen, the 
high training of British officers, and 
an ironclad fleet, to which the 
Tories gave the first impulse, and 
which is now more than a match 
for any other two navies in the 
world.’ Give the fleet fair play—in’ 
other words, keep it always in home 
waters—and a descent upon our 
shores, except ‘for predatory pur- 
poses, is impossible. But an iron 
fleet which consists at most of forty-’ 
eight or fifty sail, an immense pro- 
portion of which, by the by, carries 
armour only from 4} to 6 inches in’ 
thickness, cannot afford adequate 
protection at once to the English 





* In thus expressing ourselves we desire to bring no graver charge against Mr, 
Childers, than that, in common with his colleagues at the War Office, he entirely 
mistook the proper objects for which the office over which he presides exists. Mr. 
Childers is an able man, whose state of health all who know him deplore. But be 


has not made a good First 
War Minister. 


Lord, any more than Mr. Cardwell has made “a wise” 
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coasts, to the colonies, and to the 
maritime trade of the country. You 
must scatter it when war comes, be 
the disinclination so to do as strong 
as it may; and when scattered, it 
obviously runs the risk of being 
overmatched somewhere. Now this 
somewhere might be in the Channel, 
or the North Sea, or away in the 
Atlantic; for Ireland. must be 

ded with even greater jealousy 
than Great Britain. Are we acting 
wisely, then, in placing for purposes 
of defence our entire dependence on 
the fleet? The nation has an- 
swered this question in the negative, 
and we have only to indorse the 
nation’s opinion. We cannot trust, 
even for purposes of defence, en- 
tirely to the navy. We must. have 
a thoroughly efficient army—efii- 
cient in point of numbers, efficient 
in organisation and armament, effi- 
cient in its system of administration 
and supply—to act with or sup- 
plement the fleet. Have we such an 
army? No. 

Again, there are treaties in exist- 
ence which bind us to defend the 
integrity of more than one Conti- 
nental State, should it be assailed. 
We are guarantees to Turkey for the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
We are guarantees to Portugal, to 
Belgium, and to Luxembourg, that 
the neutrality of all. these shall be 
observed. Possibly the Ministers 
who laid these obligations on the 
country may have committed an in- 
discretion ; but a country cannot, 
any more than an individual, escape 
from its obligations, however in- 
convenient they may be; and thus, 
whenever Portugal or Turkey, or 
Belgium or Luxembourg, calls upon 
us to come to her support, we must 
go, or forfeit our good name among 
men. Now, no country, especially 
a commercial country like England, 
can afford to lose caste among the 
nations. If we be unable or indis- 
posed to help those who have a 


right openenepertie their hour of 
danger, we shall soon find that our 
own hour of danger has struck. A 
Power once great, and still rich, no 
sooner exhibits signs of feebleness 
than it. becomes the object, first of 
insult, and by-and-by of outrage, to 
other Powers. How long will it be, 
after we shuffle out of our obliga- 
tions to any one of the four states 
just enumerated, ere the Union-jack 
shall cease to protect the merchant 
ships over which it waves, and our 
rights of fishery, both in Europe and 
America, be invaded? And yet, 
were we not on the very point of 
backing out of our obligations to Bel- 
gium? Perhaps Mr. Gladstone never 
did more damage to himself and to 
his Administration than he brought 
upon both at the opening of the 
Franco-Prussian war. It was not 
enough that the state of our arma- 
ments rendered interference on the 
part of England to stop the war 
impossible. The Minister, when 
questioned in the House of Com- 
mons respecting the intentions of 
the Government in the event of an 
invasion of Belgium by either of the 
belligerents, refused to give a cate- 
gorical answer. Had Lord Gran- 
ville followed his example, and 
practised like reticence in the House 
of Lords, our belief is, that in both 
Houses a vote of want of confi- 
dence in her Majesty’s Ministers, if 
moved, would have been carried 
by acclamation. 

But it is not in this particular 
alone that the Government has shown 
its incapacity to deal with great na- 
tional difficulties when they arise. 
No doubt the reorganisation of the 
military resources of the country is 
not a work to be performed in a day. 
And we can well understand that 
gentlemen, wholly unaccustomed 
throughout their previous lives to 
consider such a subject otherwise 
than as one carefully to be avoided, 
should be at a loss how to deal with 
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the advice which pours in upon them 
like a flood from all quarters. But 
what we blame the present Govern- 
ment for is, that they should have 
‘refused to seek advice earlier, except 
from partisans whose sole object 
appears to have been to win their 
favour by pressing forward reduc- 
tions. For example, there is no 
excuse—there can be none—for the 
state of absolute destitution in which 
we suddenly find ourselves in the 
important matter of serviceable gun- 
powder. Mr. Cardwell, when ques- 
tioned on that head towards the 
close of last session, stated that the 
magazines were full, and that he 
had facilities for producing in a week 
or a fortnight (we forget which) as 
much powder as was expended in 
the siege of Sebastopol. The state- 
ment was literally true, yet substan- 
tially most inaccurate. The maga- 
zines are full of old powder, the use 
of which, after a few rounds, would 
disable the guns on which we now 
rely. Of pebble-powder, however, 
which alone will be used for rifled 
artillery in future wars, there is not 
on hand more than enough to supply 
each gun which has been lately 
mounted on the defences with 
twenty-five rounds. And we are 
buying it as fast as we can from 
private makers at not far short of 
double the price which, when the 
pressure ceases, they will be ready 
to take for it. 

It is not, however, necessary, con- 
sidering the exposures which it has 
undergone elsewhere, to demon- 
strate, by reference to example, in 
this place, the absolute worthless- 
ness of the military system, con- 
sidered as a whole, which Liberal 
statesmen have set up. Everything 
connected with the regular army, 
with the militia, with the volunteers 
—their armament, their organisation, 
their equipment and means of trans- 
port—is at sixes and sevens. Com- 
mittees sit daily *o inquire and to 
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report ; and their printed reports, 
with the evidence which they collect, 
are cast aside as so phen waste 
paper. Lord Elcho writes 1 

the tenor of which is at variance 
with what the Secretary of State had 
uttered in the House of Commons ; 
and the Secretary of State, seizing the 
occasion of the address of the Green- 
wich electors to Mr. Gladstone, puts 
a gloss both upon his own speech 
and upon his subsequent conversa- 
tion with Lord Elcho, such as the 
noble lord can hardly fail to notice 
when he and Mr. Cardwell are sit- 
ting near each other in the House, 
Meanwhile Mr. Cardwell! is not idle. 
He failed to get the 20,000 men 
for whom he took a vote in August 
last ; he is arranging to take an- 
other vote for 20,000 men more, as 
soon as Parliament meets. Will 
he get them? If he was slack pre- 
viously to July 1870 in providing 
proper armament for our forts and 
ships and men, he is pushing on 
the operation now with great vig- 
our. There is reason to believe, 
also, that, advised by Sir William 
Mansfield, he had arranged a plan 
of extensive and national military 
organisation. The exact amount 
to be added to the estimates was 
even named—viz., four millions. 
But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when appealed to, de- 
nounced the scheme as _preposter- 
ous, and refused point-blank to go 
beyond two millions in excess of 
what was voted for the service last 
«year. Hence the miserable pro- 
gramme of which, by some means 
or another, the ‘Standard’ got pos- 
session, and with which, as all that 
the Government means to attempt, 
the Houses are expected to be con- 
tent.« How the Houses may treat 
the announcement that we 'are to 
be put off again with a paltry in- 
crease to the regular army, it is not 
for us to guess. But two points 
seem quite clear. The country is 
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perfectly well aware—first, that of 
the 20,000 men voted last year 
not 10,000 were enlisted; and 
next, that if thrice 10,000 men 
were added to the regular army 
this year, we should still be 
contemptible in the presence of 
such an emergency as the present. 
The country will therefore reject 
the paltry proposal if it be made, 
and insist upon one of two things 
—either that the present Ministers 
do their duty, or that they make 
way for others who will. 

It is for these and other reasons, 
to enumerate all of which would 
overstep the limits at our command, 
that an Administration which came 
into office borne breast-high on the 
tide of popularity is fast becoming 
—we may rather say has already 
become—an, object of distrust to the 
whole empire. The incapacity of 
its chief to deal with foreign affairs 
is scarcely more fatal to his influ- 
ence than the line which it pleases 
him to take in domestic matters. 
On all sides we hear the question 
asked, What is Mr. Gladstone? Is 
it be¢ause ‘he has joined the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome that 
he writes to one man about sustain- 
ing the Supreme Pontiff in the in- 
dependent exercise of his spiritual 
functions; and when fairly and 


. frankly taxed with apostasy by 


another, that instead of treating 
the impertinence with the contempt 
which it deserved, he fences with the 
charge while seeming to rebut it? 
Is it because he thinks of playing 
x Palmerstonian game, that he 
fills his Cabinet with old Whigs, 
leaving his Radical friends out in 
the cold? Is it because he is still 
at heart a Radical, bent on further 
constitutional changes, that he ac- 
cepts with gratitude the address 
of the extreme Liberals of Green- 
wich, and thus keeps his seat for 
a borough which has~ invited him 
to resign? Is he playing fast and 


loose with Dr. Candlish in Seot- 
land, with Cardinal Cullen in fre 
land, with Mr. Miall in England? 
Is his mind so wholly engrossed with 
parish matters that he cannot give a 
thought to those imperial ques 

on the right solution of which wi 

depend our ‘existence as a great 
Power now and for evermore ? People 
blame Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Childers, 
and Mr. Lowe: They deserve to be 
blamed, each in his own degree. 
But the great culprit of all is he 
who formed the Administration, 
and presides over it, and against 
whose deliberate judgment no oppo- 
sition could prevail, if he were cap- 
able of taking a ‘correct view of 
what the country really needs, and 
of the measures to be pursued in 
order to supply them. Yet this 
man can find time, or the world 
belies. him, to write at least one 
paper for a Review, of which the 
obvious effect must be, accepting 
the fact of its authorship, to exag- 
gerate against England the just in- 
dignation ‘of Germany. Mr. Glad- 
stone has done many foolish things 
in his day, and said very many 
foolish and mischievous things. But 
anything at once so mischievous 
and insane as the inditing of the 
essay to which we refer, it is hardly 
possible to conceive that even he 
‘could have committed. For our- 
selves, we discredit the story, and 
only wonder that, for his own sake, 
he should hesitate to get rid of 
such a serious imputation by frankly 
and openly contradicting it. 

On the whole, then, our position 
seems to be this: We have the 
misfortune to have at the seat of 
power a body of men who won their 
way to the places which they still 
hold by bidding against the great 
institutions of the country. The 
particular measures which they un- 
dertook to they carried trium- 
phantly. But those who lifted them 
into office desire a great deal more ; 
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and because they hesitate and hang 
back, their guondam friends fall out 
with them. The men thus lifted 
into power on the crest of a revolu- 
tionary wave, have no notion of 

erning on imperial principles. 
They never look beyond the require- 
ments of the hour—their deau 
ideal of policy is to diminish taxa- 
tion. The colonies and dependen- 
cies of England, on which, to use a 
well-worn phrase, “‘the sun never 
sets,” are to them as if they had no 
claim on their attention. - These two 
small islands, with the wants and 
wishes -of their inhabitants—often 
unreasonable, not unfrequently un- 
just—engross the whole of their care, 
and that, too, after a fashion which 
makes them perfectly indifferent in 
regard to tle terms in which they 
are spoken of by other nations all 
over the world. They cannot see 
that a people which is both hated 
and envied must sooner or later 
be struck at, They have not the 
heart to resent insults, or to put 
themselves in a plight to resist more 
serious aggressions. Will the coun- 
try endure that this state of things 


should last? Oh, but who is to 
succeed, then? Well, there is a 
difficulty there. What could induce 


Lord Derby to commit himself, as 
he did, to a policy of a national de- 
fense so puerile as that which he 
expounded to the volunteers of East 
Lancashire? Why is Lord Salis- 
bury silent? If he had been pre- 
sent at the distribution of prizes to 
the London Scottish, and backed 
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up, as we cannot doubt that he 
would have done, Sir William Mans- 
field’s soldierly and statesman-like 
view of the crisis,* he would have 
fixed upon himself the eyes of that 
large and increasing number of men 
who need but the appearance of a 
competent leader to form themselves 
into a party divorced from worn-out 
traditions, or banded together for the 
defence of the country and its honour. 
But the question of a Government 
to succeed the present has not yet 
been raised. We have Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends, and we may 
be obliged to keep them ; or if, as is 
possible, they break down, it would 
be a libel on the intelligence of the 
country to suppose that then must 
come the Deluge. For ourselves, we 
do not hesitate to say that we an- 
xiously desire to see the best of the 
moderate men on both sides—the 
best of moderate Liberals and the 
best of moderate Conservatives— 
come together for the sole purpose 
of saving the monarchy, and giving 
back to it its legitimate place in 
Europe. 

That our present rulers are cap- 
able of effecting these ends, neither 
their friends of the press, nor their 
quondam supporters among the con- 
stituencies,seem any longer to believe. 
Of the frame of mind into which 
the electors are falling, some very 
curious specimens are now before © 
us. Take the following as not the 
least remarkable among them. 

Three Liberal statesmen—two of 
them actual members, the third an 





* We must guard ourselves against assenting to the whole of Sir William Mans- 


field’s views. 


His proposal to limit the command of a regiment to five years— 





because for five years only a brigadier holds his command—is astounding. We 
had thought that regiments were regarded as families—that the beauty of our 
system was in so dealing with them. But if you change your lieutenant-colo- 
nels every five years, why not your captains also? Brigades change in the regi- 
ments which compose them over and over again within five years—what simi 
larity is there between their condition and that of battalions? Neither was 
Sir William more happy in his reference to the customs of the navy. The 
wisdom of paying off ships only that they may be reeommissioned every three 
years, is at best questionable. But if the parallel is to hold, we must disperse 
the men of our battalions periodically, as the crews of ships are dispersed. 
Will any man acquainted with the service advocate such a proceeding as this? 
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ex-member, of the Administration— 
went down the other day to visit 
their constituents, and to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship. The two 
gentlemen still in office, Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Stansfeld, met with a recep- 
tion the very reverse of cordial. The 
former, while the meeting was in 
progress, heard himself roughly con- 
demned by many voices ; and, at the 
close of the day, a vote of cen- 
sure was carried against him for the 
part which he played in promoting 
the Government scheme of National 
Education. The latter, because he 
avowed himself antagonistic to the 
opinions on that head entertained 
by his colleague, was so far favoured 
that his constituents condescended 
to signify their approbation. But 
this did not prevent the meeting 
from expressing entire want of confi- 
dence in the Government, and forc- 
ing their member, in’ his attempt 
at a defence, into the utterance of 
the vaguest and most self-contradic- 
tory platitudes. Very different was 
the treatment awarded to Mr. Ot- 
way, who disapproving the policy 
of the Government, had resigned 
his place as Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and be- 
come an independent member of Par- 
liament. For him the electors of 
Chatham could not say too much. 
When he ceased to speak in mea- 
sured terms of condemnation about 
his late colleagues and their doings, 
a resolution was passed by an over- 
whelming majority, ‘ expressing 
entire satisfaction with his public 
conduct, and pledging the meeting 
to give him their entire confidence 
and support.” 

These are ominous occurrences, 
more than justifying what we have 
said elsewhere respecting the posi- 
tion of the Government, yet they 
are scarcely more ominous than the 
comments made upon them by the 
‘Times.’ On the 2ist of January 
last, an article appeared in that 
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journal, which, after analysing fairly, 
and therefore with great damage to 
her Majesty’s Ministers, the pro- 
ceedings at Bradford, Halifax, and 
Chatham, concludes thus :— 


“There is no wish either in Parlia 
ment or the country to upset the pre 
sent Government, yet it is better the 
truth should be told. Thereis an un- 
easiness, a certain amount of dissat- 
isfaction, of vague discontent, a want 
of perfect confidence, manifested by a 
thousand signs to those who keep 
their eyes open to see what is to be seen. 
Men say that the strongest of the Min- 
isters bury themselves in their depart- 
ments ; the way in which they avoided 
meeting during the autumn wasa scan- 
dal ; aud there is a fear—which cannot, 
perhaps, be supported by strict evidence 
—that when they meet they shrink 
from difficult questions, turn away 
their eyes from hard tasks, and hope 
that by some wonderful luck such 
difficulties may be got rid of by being 
left alone. Hence, possibly, an almost 
jealous attention was devoted to Mr. 
Stansfeld’s speech. A modification of 
the Ministry is imminent, or is even 
now in progress, and Mr. Stansfeld is 
named as the man who is to come into 
the Cabinet as the representative of 
advanced Liberalism—of the party that 
has ideas and aims. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what is to be said of his 
speech on Thursday at Halifax? It is 
a bad copy of the bad manner of his 
master. It may advance him at. once 
to a seat in the Cabinet—for no flattery 
is so sweet as imitation—but it will 
not advance him in the judgment of 
the public. We exhort him to stop in 
his career of declension before it is too 
late. Let him get back out of the bad 
way with all speed, and we will do our 
best to forget that he ever wandered 
into it.” 

Meanwhile in Ireland the plot 
thickens. The attempt to assassi- 
nate Supple, the police constable, 
has brought to light a state of things 
more alarming than our worst fears 
had represented it to be. ‘“ Per- 
sons,” we quote from the ‘ Dublin 
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Evening Mail,’ “‘who have been for 
some time under the special protec- 
tion of the police, have withdrawn 
themselves from that guardianship, 
and thought it wiser to pay black- 
mail to the Ribbon exchequer than 
to rely upon the law of the land. 
This is openly said, and the English 
Government should be made aware 
of the fact.” ‘The reign of terror 
is not narrowed to Westmeath only, 
but those who know the country 
well say openly that the persons 
who maintain the Ribbon system 
there are well known, and that they 
could be easily laid hold of.” Nor 
are things much better nearer to 
Downing Street. When volunteers 
hold public meetings to protest 
against orders issued from the War 
Office, and when the protesters are 
sustained and urged on by leading 
demagogues, not being volunteers, to 
assert their rights as English citizens, 
the work cut out both for the War 
Minister and for the Home Secretary 
would appear to be serious. On 
the whole, our prospects, whether 
we look abroad or at home, do not 
become brighter the closer we ex- 
amine them. 

P.S.—Just as the above sentences 
were going to press, an original and 
curious correspondence between Mr. 
Arthur Kinnaird and Mr. Gladstone 
came under our notice. The Liberal 
and pious member for Perth seems 
to have been greatly scandalised by 
Mr. Gladstone’s epistolary inter- 
course with Mr. Dease. In conjunc- 
tion with his friend Mr. J. Chambers, 
he protests formally against the Pre- 
mier’s phraseology, and forthwith 
sees and converses with him there- 
anent. Still dissatisfied orin doubt as 
to the right honourable gentleman’s 
meaning, he writes again, after an 
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interval of a fortnight; but on this 
occasion, in a more familiar style. 
We should spoil the effect of this 
subsidiary correspondence, were we 
to give it otherwise than in full. 


“ PaLL MaL., Jan. 19, 1871. 

“My DEAR GLADSTONK, — With 
reference to our interviews about your 
letter to Mr. Dease, am I right in dis- 
tinctly understanding from you, that 
the expressions used by you were in no 
wise intended to pledge the Govern- 
ment to do anything to mix itself up 
in any manner with the Pope’s spirit- 
ual power, but merely designed to ex- 
press their readiness, should any res- 
traint be placed upon his person and per- 
sonal acts by the civil power contrary 
to the principles of complete civil and 
religious liberty, to represent this per- 
sonal grievance to the State and Go- 
vernment, especially bearing in mind . 
that the many millions of British sub- 
jects are interested in him, through 
their religious connection with him ?— 
Ever yours most truly, A. KINNAIRD. 


“ The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


The idea of securing civil and 
religious liberty to the _ is 
comical enough. The laboured and 
awkward terms in which the whole 
question is put are not less so. 
Here is the reply :— 


“CARLTON TERRACE, Jan. 19, 1871. 

“My Dear KINNAIRD,—You have 
quite accurately understood those ex- 
pressions in my letter to Mr. Dease to 
which you refer. With many thanks, 
truly yours, W. E GLADSTONE. 


“Mr. A. Krinnatrp, M.P.” 


Comment upon these _ epistles 
would be superfluous. We com- 
mend them to the serious attention 
of Cardinal Cullen, Dr. Candlish, 
Mr. Miall, and Mr. Punch. 





